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THIS Work on Elocution has had an extensive 
probation as a Text-Book of practice, both in 
England and America ; and is now reprinted in 
compliance with a very general and long-ex pressecl 
demand made by teachers of public reading and 
speaking, as well as by private individuals. 

The instructions given in it are the result of much 
study and consideration, as well as of the large prac- 
tice of the Author, as a teacher, as a speaker in the 
lecture-room, and as a public reader of Shakspeare, 
the orators, and poets. Scriptural reading has formed 
an important branch of the Author's practice ; and 
this work contains much matter, and some illustrations • 
of scriptural and liturgical reading, which, he thinks, 
may be found of use to clerical candidates, and readers 
at the altar and in the pulpit : for special instruction 
on these heads, they are, however, referred to hia 
work on CLEBicix Elocution. 
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ART OF ELOCUTION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

He yalao of Elocution; partlcalarlj to the Orator — Elo- 
cution a necessary part of Oratory — "Can Elocution be 
taught?"— Answer to the Right Bererend Dr. Whately'i 
(Archbishop of Dublin) objections to a SytUm of Elocu- 
tion — the arguments in his EUmenU of Rhetoric combated 
by his arguments in his EUmentt of Logic — Advice to the 
Student. 

Elocution, as its derivation (eloquar) indicates, is 
the art of speaking, or delivering language ; and it 
embraces every principle and constituent of utter- 
ance, from the articulation of the simplest element- 
ary sounds of language, up to the highest expression 
of which the human voice is capable in speech. 

It has for object to give clearness and force to 
the meaning of what may be spoken, and full ex- 
pression to the feelings under whict it may be 
spoken. Perspicuity and energy are as essential 
to Elocution as they are to Rhetoric; of which 
Elocution is a part. For " in its primary signifi- 
cation Rhetoric had reference to public speaking 
alone, as its etymology implies." * Elocution there- 
fore is a most essential element of Rhetoric. 

• Whatdy's Elements of Rhetoric— Introdnctioiu 
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2 ART OF ELOCUTION. 

Of the importance, if not the necessity, of such 
an art to a perfect system of education, one would 
think thu& ocald not he two opuilonri. We must 
all sptak; it must therefore be desirable to speak 
with propriety and force 5 as much so as regards 
the utterance of our language as its grammatical 
accuracy. And though any language^ however 
meagre and however mean, and any utterancCy 
however imperfect and inelegant, so that it be 
barely intelligible* may be sufficient for the com- 
monest- purposes of speech, yet something more 
refined is surely necessary even to the ordinary 
conversation of the gentleman and the man of 
education. 

Most of us are called upon occasionally in public, 
even though we may not belong to any of the 
learned professions, to express our opinions, to state 
our views, to offer our advice, or to justify some 
course we may have pursued in relation to affairs 
in which others besides ourselves are interested ; and 
on such occasions the advantage of a natural, ele- 
gant, and easy delivery cannot but have its effect 
in securing the ready attention and favour of the 
audience. LA me add, that a good Elocution will 
make itself felt in the reading aloud of even a 
paragraph from a newspaper; and will lend a 
charm to the tone of voice, and a polished ease to 
the common utterance of the man who has culti- 
vated the art merely as a gentlemanly accom- 
plishment. 

But to him who desires to make a figure in the 
Fulpit, in the Senate, or at the Bar, a good delivery, 
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a nervous and elegant style of EloeQtioii» aie as 
essential) almost, as force of argument and grace of 
language. How many a good story is marred in 
tLe telling : how many a good sermon is lost in the 
preaching : how many a good speech, excellent in 
matter, argument, arrangement, language* falls lisl- 
less on the ear, irom the apathetic, inelegant, and 
powerless mann^ of the speaker I Elocution is 
indeed a part of oratory essential to its perfection. 
He wko would touch the heart, ^ and wield at w:]! 
the fierce demoeracie,'' must have 

—••wit, and wordi^ and worth, 
AeHom and atteixmee, and the power qfqteeekf 
ToitiriaeB'shloodr 

And how is this power and grace of delirery to 
be acquired ?--*for acquired it must be — it is bom 
with no man : it is indeed to tins part of oratory 
that the saying " wraiorjii'* is peculiarly applicable. 
It is an »t ; and is to be attained by rule, by train- 
ing and discipMne^ by constant and well regulated 
exercise, by using the mental faculties to a quick 
power of analysis of thought, and by the cultivation 
of the ear and vocal organs for a ready appreciation 
and execution of tona. 

Let me here take the opportunity of answering 
the objections of those who are in the habit ot 
jM-omulgating the opinion, that Elocution cannot be 
taught — that is, that it is not an art; for to deny 
that it admits of rules, and principles, is to deny it 

B 2 



4 ABT OF ELOCUTION. 

the place of an art. The name of the Right Bev. 
Df.Whatelt, Archbishop of Dublin, is the greatest 
that I find among the list of these objectors ; and 
in answering his objections to all or any System of 
Elocutiony I shall be able, I think, to dispose of the 
whole question — " Can Elocution be taught ?" 

Dr. Whately, in his Elements op Rhetoric 
(Part IV. c. 2.), while he admits, and indeed insists 
on the importance of a good Elocution, emphatically 
protests against any system for its attainment ; his 
own directions being that every person should read 
and speak in a natural manner; and he says (§ 3c 
p. 356.), " that in reading the Bible, for example, 
or anything which is not intended to appear as his 
own composition, it is desirable that he should 
deliver it as if he were reporting another's senti- 
mentSy which were both fully understood and felt 
in all their force by the reporter," Admitted : this 
is one of the objects of Elocution : and how is it to 
be attained? He tells us — "the only way to do 
this effectually, with sttch modtdations of voice, S^c. 
as are suitable to each word and passage, is to fix 
the mind earnestly on the meaning, and leave nature 
and habit to suggest the utterance ;" and for this 
plan " he lays claim to some originality of his own** 
(Part IV. c. i. § 1.), though he says (c. ii, § 2.) that 
" it is not enough that the reader should himself 
actually understand a composition ; it is possible^ 
notwithstanding, to read it as if he did not; and, in 
the same manner, it is not sufficient that he should 
himself feel and be impressed with the force of what 
he utters ; he may, notwithstanding, deliver it as if he 
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i unimpressedJ* Now^ can tnytliiBg be 80 Tagae 
and 80 contradictorj as such directions as these ? 
<' DonU use any system ofElocuiiam ; k mil give 
you a false style ; but read and speak nmturaUy^ om 
if you understood and felt what you are reading 
and speaking ; nature and habit v>iil sftow you how ; 
though^ at the same time^ however clearly you may 
understand^ and however deeply you may feel what 
you are delivering^ it is quite possMe ^at you may^ 
notwithstanding, deliver it with an utter ahsence cf 
understanding andfeeling.*' 

And why ? Clearly for the want <ff a syHem^ 
which hy rules and principles of art shaU render 
such a contradiction next to impossible. 

The right reverend and learned Do^or (c ii. 
§ 2.) lays it down that, '^ To the adoption of any 
such artificial scheme of Elocution— (that is, by a 
peculiar set of marks for denoting the pauses, em* 
phases, &c.) — ^there are three weighty objecttons :" 
and the reverend and learned iogiciaa atates the 
objections to be^ — 
*' 1st. That the proposed system must necessarily 

be imperfect; 
** 2dly. That if it were perfect^ it would be a etr- 

cuilous path to the object in view : and, 
^'3dly. That even if both these objections were 
removed t the object would not be effectually 
obtained." 

That is, even if the system were perfect^ and not 
only perfect^ but direct, still it would not foe effec- 
tual ! To the learned Doctor, who is a master of 
the syllogism, and of every form of argiHaent, this 
B 3 



6 ART OF ELOCUTION. 

may be clear ; but I confess it puzzles my duller 
apprehension to understand how inefficiency can 
follow from the perfection of means working di" 
redly to their end. However, let us examine how 
the learned and reverend Doctor proceeds to prove 
the validity of his objections to this artificial system 
of Elocution. He says in the same section, " First, 
such a system must necessarily be imperfect, be- 
cause, though the emphatic word in each sentence 
may easily be pointed out in writing, no variety of 
marks would suffice to indicate the different tones 
in which the different emphatic words should be 
pronounced : though on this depends frequently the 
whole force, and even sense of the expression." 

As an instance, he gives the following passage, 
(Mark iv. 21.): "Is a candle brought to be put 
under a bushel or under a bed?" And he adds, 
** I have heard this so pronounced as to imply that 
there was no other alternative, and yet the emphasis 
was laid on the right words !" 

What emphasis? The Doctor (with respect I 
speak it) clearly is not versed in the distinction 
between inflection and emphasis^ or in the difference 
between one species of emphasis and another. I 
reply to him, that a pupil who had had three lessons 
only in Elocution, on a good analytical system, 
could not have been guilty of the gross perversion 
of sense, by false reading, instanced above ; for he 
would have learnt very early in his course the in- 
flection due to a simple interrogative, — that ap- 
position of meaning requires apposition of inflection 
—-and that^ to make mUithetical inflections and 
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emphasis on words having appr^sition of mrafJn^^ 
is such a total subversion of every rule of Eh)Cutioii 
and common sense, as to excite wonder at the pos- 
sibilitj of any rational 'being falling into so absurd 
an error.* And the same pupil, if called upon to 
mark to the eje the correct reading of the above 
sentence, could immediately do it^ so as to preclude 
the commission of so gross an error — equal, in its 
absurdity, to that of the aspiring youth, who, reck- 
less of pause, inflection, or emphasis, stated that 

** His name was Konral on the Grampian hills,** — 

leaving the hearer to imagine that in the lowlands 
he went under another cognomen. 

The right reverend Doctor proceeds to say, that 
such a system, if perfect, must be circuitous, be- 
cause it professes to teach the tones, emphasis, &c., 
which naturcy or custom, which is a second nature, 
suggrests — that is, because its principles must be 
founded on nature. And he asks triumphantly — 
'* Then, if this be the case, why not leave nature to 
do her own work?** 

The answer is obvious : because were we to leave 
nature to do her own work, we should never emerge 
from a rude state of nature ; her work would be 
**ferox, dura, aspera.** 

It is natural to man to walk erect; but the infant 
is assisted in its earliest efforts : and though every 
person can walk, it is not every person, by any 
means, who carries himself firmly, easily, and 

• Vide ArrosxTioN. pp 115. lie. 
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gracefully. We see a stooping carriage, rounded 
sboakier/9y a sliufiiing gait, an uneyen, unceriain 
at«p : yet all walk^ and walk as their nature^ or 
custom (which, as Dr. Whately says, is second na* 
ture) leads them ; and every time they indulge this 
their nature, they corifirm themselves in ike pracHoe 
efa vicious habiL Hence, it is not thought prepos* 
terona, or unworthy of a gentleman, to horn to walk^ 
or at least to improve his personal carriage, under the 
directions of a driU-seijeant and a fencing-msAter s 
and to acquire by art and exercise the bearing and 
manly step which distinguish the gentleman from 
the uncultivated hind. Thus, it is clear, that it is 
not always enough to leave nature to herself: when 
so left, she frequently degenerates and becomes 
vitiated ; and we are obliged to go back to certain 
principles, drawn even from herself, to restore her 
to her perfect form, complexion, and c<mdition. 

** Nature is made better by no mean. 

But nature makes that mean ; so o'er that art. 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes." 

** Lastly,*' «ay« tbe tight reveremd Doctor, ** if a 
person could learn thus to read and :8peak, as It were 
by notSy with the same fluency and accuracy as are 
attainable in the case of singing, sliU tiie desired 
object of a perfectly natural as wed as correct 
elocution, Would never be in this way attained. 
The reader^s attention bein^ fixed on his own vosee» 
the inevitable consequence would be, tlmt he would 
betray more or less his studied and artificial de- 
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IiTery ; and would, in the same d^pree» maiiifisst aa 

offensive affectation." 

Now» the very object of a system of Ebcation, 
suoh as the right reverend Ilootorso streattouslycoo- 
demna, ia to give, by practice on jnat principles, an 
habitual pewer of voe^l into nation, iB#ectioa,andex- 
pression, suited toevery conditioQ of flenae^overy stylo 
of composition, every variety of feeling, every vicisst* 
tude of pasaion : and the Elocntieniat who is tho«* 
roughly master of his art, no more Jiwes his atientiant 
while speaking, ^m hi§ imn vaieey or on the rales by 
which he is producing hiseffects, than the Rhetorician, 
in the coarse of a composition or an oration, is think- 
ing minutely of every rule of grammar, logic, or rhe- 
toric, by which to construct his sentences, to round his 
periods, to divide his discourse, or to conduct his 
argument. The Wilful fencer, whom practice has 
made master of his weapon, uses it rapidly and with 
efiect, without thinking of the names of the guards 
or parades that he is executing. . 

'' When one is learning a language, he attends to 
the sounds ; but when he is master of it, he attends 
only to the sense of what he would express." — Edd 
an the Mind. 

So, in pursuing a system of Elocution, the pupil 
acquires an easy kabii, or style of delivery, by 
exercising himself on rule, in giving voice and 
expression to the langunge of others, or to his own 
premeditated and pre-written effusions, — till, from 
practice, what he has done continually by rule 
and firt, in set and studied speech, he comes at 
laat to execute easily and natorally, and without 
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thought of the means, in spontaneous and original 
effusions. 

Just in the same manner the young rhetorician 
will find in Dr. Whately*s Elements valuable di- 
rections for composition, for the construction of 
periods, for perspicuity, energy, and elegance, and 
on every point that can tend to clearness and ele- 
gance of style. In these rules and instructions he 
will exercise himself deliberately in written com- 
positions, and frequent practice will give him facility 
and readiness in their application; he will soon 
come to write on strict principles of Rhetoric with- 
out once thinking of the rules that guide him, and 
which by habit he will come to follow almost in- 
stinctively ; and, if he have " wit and words " and 
knowledge, he will doubtless arrive at last at tlie 
grand object of Rhetoric, the fluent, clear and 
forcible viod voce and extemporaneous expression 
of his opinions, sentiments, and feelings, so as to 
sway the minds and passions of his hearers. And 
yet he will have arrived at this result by following 
certain rules ; but without fixing his attention on 
them at the moment that he is carrying them into 
effect. He will, in fact, be practising an art of 
which education has made him master* 

His power as an orator will be doubled if to the 
skill of the Rhetorician he shall add the art of the 
Elocutionist^ an art also to be acquired by rule and 
practice. 

I shall conclude my answer to Dr. Whately'g 
objections by an extract from his preface to his own 
Elements of Loqio : the remarks in which, in de« 
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fence of a System of Logicy are, mutatis mutandis^ 
exactly applicable to his own objections to a Sjjstem 
of Elocution ; so that I am happj to have it in my 
power to be able to bring against him a much 
higher authority than myself — hia own ; and to let 
the just reasoning contained in his '* Elements of 
Logie^ refute the false positions put forth in his 
'' Elements of Rhetoric,^ He thus ably and happily 
maintains the utility of Logic, and shows the im- 
portance and necessity of a system for its attain- 
ment : — , 

" One preliminary observation it may be worth 
while to ofier in this place. If it were inquired, 
what is to be regarded as the most appropriate 
intellectual occupation of man^ as man, what would 
be the answer? The statesman is engaged with 
political affairs ; the soldier, with military ; the 
mathematician, with the properties of numbers and 
magnitudes; the merchant, with commercial con- 
cerns, &c. : but in what are all and each of these 
employed ? — employed, I mean, as men. Evidently 
in reasoning. They are all occupied in deducing, 
well or ill, conclusions from premises ; each con- 
cerning the subject of his own particular business. 
If, therefore, it be found that the process going on 
daily, in each of so many different minds, is, in any 
respect, the same^ and if the principles on which it 
is conducted can be reduced to a regular system, 
and if rules can be deduced from that system, for 
the better conducting of the process, then, it can 
hardly be denied, that such a system and such rules 
must be especially worthy the attention — ^not of 
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the members of this or that profession xnerelj^ bfit 
— of every one who is desirous of possessing « 
cultivated mind. To understand the theor j of that 
which is the appropriate inteUectual occupation of 
Man in general, and to learn to do that weli, whieln 
every one will and nrnst do, wihether well or iill^ 
may surely be considered as am essential part of a 
liberal education." 

This is most true, apt, clear, and conclusive ; an4 
it is as applicable to Elocution as to Logic. Speeek^ 
as much a^ reason, distinguishes man from the 
brute ; ail men must use it, whether well or ill, in 
the daily concerns of their lives, or in more public 
affairs, and in a more extensive arena : and the 
advantages of a system for doing it well are equally 
apparent. 

The following passage from the salne preface is % 
direct answer to the right reverend Doctor's owa 
objections to an artificisd system of Elocution : 

''It has usually been assumed, however, in thft 
case of the present subject, that a theory which 
does not tend to the improvement of practice ia 
utterly unwortiiy of regard ; and then, it is con- 
tended that Logic {EiocuHon) has no such ten* 
dency, on the plea that men may and do reason 
(jspeak) correctly without it: an objection which 
would equally apply in the case of Grammar, 
Music, Chemistry, Mechanics, ha^ in all of which 
systems the practice must have existed previously 
to the theory." 

How alive the right reverend Doctor is to the 
weakness of the argument againsi a ayatem for »U* 
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JUTorite art, and yet with what triamph he uses 
the same defeated argument against another, — ex- 
claiming, ^^ Then whj not leave nature, or eustomy 
which is second nature, to do her own work?" 
He proceeds, and I go with him heartily :— 
^'But many who allow the use of systematio 
principles in other things, are accustomed to cry up 
cbmmon sense as the sufficient and only safe guiOe 
in reasoning." This is exaetly what the reverend 
Doctor himself does in the case of Elocution, — and 
therefore let him give the coup de grace to his own 
position. 

" Now, by common sense, is meant, I apprehend 
(when the term is used with any distinct meaning), 
an exercise of the judgment unaided by any art 
or system of rules ; such an exercise as we must 
necessarily employ in numberless cases of daily 
occurrence ; in which, having no established prin- 
ciples to guide us — ^no line of procedure, as it were, 
distinctly chalked out, — we must needs act on the 
best extemporaneous conjectures we can form* 
But that common sense is only our second best 
guide — that the rules of art, if judiciously framed, 
are always desirable when they can be had — is an 
assertion for the truth of which I may appeal to 
the testimony of mankind in general ; which is so 
much the more valuable, inasmuch as it may be 
accounted the testimony of adversaries. For the 
generality have a strong predilection in favour of 
common sense, except in those points in which they 
respectively possess the knowledge of a system of 
rules; but in these points they deride any one 
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who trusts to titiaided common sense. A sailor, 
e. g,^ will perhaps despise the pretensions of medical 
men, and prefer treating a disease bj common sense; 
but he would ridicule the proposal of naTignting 
a ship bj common sense, without regard to the 
maxims of nautical art. A physician, i^ain, will 
perhaps contemn ^stems of political economj, of 
logic, or metaphysics, and insist on the soperior 
wisdom of trusting to> common sense in such mat- 
ters ; but he would never approve of trusting to 
common sense in the treatment of diseases^ Nei- 
ther, again, would the architect recommend a reli- 
ance on common sense alone in bntlding, nor the 
musician in music, to the neglect of those ^sterns 
of rules, which, in their respective arts, have been 
deduced from scientiic reasoning, aided bj ex- 
perience. And the induction might be extended to 
every department of practice. Since, therefore^ 
each gives ih4 preference to uwusisted common 
sense only in those cases where he himself hasr 
nothing else to trust to^ and invariably resorts to 
the rules of art wherever he possesses the knowledge 
of them, it is plain that mankind universally bear 
their testimcmy, though unconseiouslg^ cmd often 
unwillingig, to the preferableness of systematic 
knowledge to conjectural judgments." 

Now, could any one have furnished a clearer^ 
more logical, or more satisfying answer than the 
above, to the learned and right reverend Doctor's 
own objections to a system qfJSloeution ; and to his 
doctrine, in his Elements of Rhetoric^ in favour of 
^ unaided common senses" against ^ the mles of art** 
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ill ddwerif^ y^ : ^The pnetwal rale to be edopted 
is not only to paj no studied attention to the Toice» 
but studiously to withdraw the thoughts from it, 
9nd to dwell as intently as possible oa the sense ; 
trusting to nature (t. e. common sense) to suggest 
8|M>ntaneously the proper emphases and tones I * 

I am oontoited that the learned prelate's doctrine 
should be adjudged on his own arguments, and that 
Tub objections to a system of EloeuiioHt which he 
does not jHrofess, should be answered by his able 
defence of a system of LogiCf of the rules of which 
lie is master. 

I have dwelt thos long on ^e right rcTerend 
prelate's q»position to Elocution as an art, because 
I have lelt that his testimony migbt be of great 
weight in deterring many from a study pronounced 
useless or impracticable by so bigh an opinion, -<- 
and one deserving great consideration and respect, 
from the station, erudition, and attainments of its 
author: and it is therefore a source of satisfac- 
tion to me, to find that he has himself — in his 
Elements of Logic — furnished arguments against 
himself— in his Elements of Rhetoric — of a clear- 
ness and force that no effort of mine could have 
attained to.* 

I will once more take advantage of the same ad- 
mirable preface^ to adopt for my own purpose the 
language of the right reverend Doctor : 

* GrOETHE, In his Memoirs, says: — 
^ In LogiCf it struck me as strange that I was so to pull to 
pieces, dismember, and, as it were, destroy those very opersp 
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*^ I am not so weak as to imagine that any system 
can ensure great proficiency in any pursuit what* 
ever» either in all students, or in a very large pro- 
portion of them : * We sow many seeds to oh tain a 
few flowers/ ** 

Bat I am happy to he ahle to add, that I have 
heen gratified by finding my efforts rewarded by 
the marked improvement in voice, delivery, ex- 
pression and gesture, of many pupils who have 
attended my course of instruction for but a short 
period : and in the still greater advance of those 
who have patiently, and steadily, and laboriously 
carried out the system that I have laid down. 

I have added to the system a full practice in 
reading and declamation, extracted from the works 
of the best authors in prose and verse, and in 
every variety of style. The mere reading aloud of 



tions of the mind which I had gone through with the greatest 
ease from my youth, in order to perceive the proper use of 
them.*' 
And Butler writes: — 

** And all a RhetoriciarCs rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools" 

HUDIBRAS. 

I quote the above by way of protest against the authority 
of Dr. Whately*s name beinj? allowed to decide the question 
of the value of a system of Elocution, Goethe scoffs at Logic^ 
and Butler mocks at Rhetoric, as mere useless lumber and 
cumbersome machinery. But I imagine neither Dr. Whately's 
Elements of Logic nor his Elements of Rhetoric will be the 
less consulted for the scoff of the poet, or the ridicule of the 
satirist. ^ 
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tiiese extracts, as a practice in reading and decla- 
mationy after a careful study of the rules and prin- 
ciples laid down in the system, even without an 
instructor, will be of great advantage to the student. 
He will reap at least the benefit o{ accustoming his 
car to the dow of the language, and so, insensibly, 
catching something of the strength and spirit of 
their diction. 

If he go a step further, and read them under the 
. direction of a guide who can point out to him the 
peculiar merits of each, and show him, analytically, 
how every beauty may be heightened and brought 
out into strong relief, by the power of Elocution, — 
if he will practise himself with such an instructor 
on such models, disciplining his ear, his action, and 
his voice, — ^he may hope to attain a style of oratory 
clear^ manly, forcible, and elegant.* 

* It will be obserred that freqaent reference is made in the 
course of this work to 3>r. Whately's admirable Treatise on 
Bhetoric, with a view to elacidate the principles of Elocution 
as a necessary ** Element of Bhetorie^ and without which the 
latter is maimed and imperfect, robbed of one of its limbs, and 
shorn of half its dignity, its grace and strength. 



la 



PAliT L 

ELEMENTS. 
Articulation. — Pronunciation* 

Thb end of oratory is to persuade. We cannot 
persuade without being first clearly understood; 
we cannot be clearlj understood without distinct 
utterance, — that is, a clear 

ABTICUULTIOV. 

This is the first requisite in reading, and speaking. 
Both proflfe and poetry are maimed if it be neg- 
lected. Without it» the metre and rhythm of verse 
are destroyed ; many words are not distinguishable 
in sound from others of somewhat similar form, 
thcragh of widdy different signification ; and the 
whole delivery is confused and inel^ant* With a 
distinct articulation, a ^Maker of only moderate 
power of Yoiee is beard in any ^ce or assembly, 
much more easily, and with less effort to himself, 
than one of mudi greats power of organ, whose 
articulation b imperfect : for it has been observed, 
tiiat ioad, cofifiised ikw^, even though much greater 
o % 
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in degree, does not travel as far as pure and musical 
sound. Hence the necessity, before all other things, 
of a clear, pure articulation. 

I'o acquire this perfectly, it is necessary to recur 
to the first j9rtnct/'/a,T>-that. is, the elementary 
SOUNDS of our language. 

Speech is articulate vocal sound. That sound is 
represented to the ei/e by signs : these signs are 
letters, — combined into syllables^ which syllables 
are combined into words — the perfect signs of 
things ; and the vocal utterance of these signs is 
speech. 

Brutes have vocal sounds, but not speech : for 
the sounds they utter are not articulate. It is 
given to Man alone to shape his voice into in- 
telligible articulate sound, which can communicate 
thought, desire, passion, to his fellow- men. 

Perfect articulation, then, depends on the clear 
enunciation of certain elementary sounds, whose 
combination forms words. 

The signs or letters representing these sounds, 
and forming the alphabet of our language, have 
been classified by grammarians, principally as 
vowels and consonants ; and they define a vowel as 
a simple sound, perfect in itself, — and a consonant, 
as a sound that cannot be uttered without the ad- 
dition or help of a vowel. 

But this nomenclature and definition is imperfect 
as a guide and mark of the articulaie sounds, what- 
ever may be its value as a classification of the alpha* 
betUsal signs of our language. It is true, indeed, that 
a consonant (so called from its supposed dependence 
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for its sound on an attendant vowel) cannot be in* 
diTidualljnaitt^c? without the help of a vowel: that 
is to saj, the sign or letter B is named be, C u^ 
D de, and so on ; but these consonants, in their 
combination with other signs, do not require for 
their perfect utterance the aid of a vowel at all ; 
so that their names as signs are as distinct from 
their power as sounds, as the names alpha, beta, 
theia, of the Greek alphabet, are distinct from the • 
value or power of the sounds of a, /3, 6, when com- 
bined into syllables and words. 

For, if a consonant required, of necessity, an 
attendant vowel before it could be uttered, we 
never could enunciate at all such words as black, 
brandy, claim, draw, flow, grow, throw, strike, and 
other words commencing with two or three suC" 
cessive conswiants without the interposition of anj 
vowel : for it will be clear to anj one who will 
commence the utterance of anj such word, and 
break off before arriving at the vovjel, that he can 
and must ^complete the sounds of the consonants 
without its assistance. 

. Thus let any one begin to utter the word brandy 
(^r-andy), and suddenly arrest his voice upon br, 
and he will perceive that he has uttered a sound 
and tone without the aid of a vowel; and so of 
cl'Ose, th-row, fl-ovr, cr-owd, M-ame, p-r&j, Jsc. ; 
and it is really the same with words commencing 
with a single consonant only, as 6-ad, i;-old, r-ide, 
m-ake, &c. Each sign, whether a vowel or a con- 
sonant, has its proper elementary sound or soundsi 
c 3 
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howeret different in quality or degree of tone those 
sounds may be. 
Again, the SfeYBN towel sigits in our language, 

A, E, I, O, U, W, Y, 

represent many more sounds, monothongal and 
diphthongal, as will be found in the utterance of 
the following common words : 

.4-11, a-rm, a-t, a-le, ^-ve, ^-nd, t-n, t-sle, 
o-ld, o-n, d-o, ti-s, ti-nion, 

in which the sign A, alone, represents yb«r distinct 
sounds. 

And there are many consonant sounds which ar^ 
not represented by any iingk sign or letter, btil 
require the combination of several letters to re- 
present their power : as the sounds ch in church, 
th (soft) in trutky thin, and th (hard) in that, kc 

Yet these are elementary sounds $ and this shows 
the necessity of clearly distinguishing between the 
mere alphabetical sign knd the elementary sound, 
or sounds, which it represents. 

Now, as the perfect appreciation and utterance 
of the elementary sounds are necessary to the 
attainment of a clear and distinct articulation of 
the language, which their combination forms, it 
is essential to adopt a classification and nomenck* 
ture which shall convey a clear and distinct idea of 
their value in speech. For that end, none can be 
found more definite and exact than that propounded 
by Dr. Bush, in his eloquent and philosophical work 
on the human voice 
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Mt dirides the elementary sounds of onf lan- 
glis^e into 

1. TONICS— 2. SUB-TONICS— 3. AT0NIC8; 
which may be thus briefly defined : 

1. 'SoNiGS (having tone) — * those elementary 
sounds which have a distinct and perfect tone or 
voccdity, proper to themselves, and capable of being 
held or prolonged by the voice indefinitely. 

Such is the sound of a in a-rm, o-U, &c^ of e in e-ve^ of o 
in o-ld, &c 

By Vocaiitj is meant that/ti/^, or (as Dr. Rush defines it) 
•* that raucus qngMty of voiicfc, which is contradistinguished 
from a whisper or aspiration. ** This distinction may bo 
^^instrated by uttering the exclamations ** um/" as an ex- 
pression of doubt, inquiry, &c., and **aA/*' (for htukO as en* 
forcing silence: in the first of which rum I) there is vocaiifp, 
and in the second (jA/) merel/ a whispered aspiration, with- 
out tone or vocal sound. 

2. Sub-tonics—- whose sound has also tone or «o* 
emiity^, but inferior to that of the 4tmio$ in falaess 
and power of sustainment. 

Such is the sound of & aS heard in &-ad, d in <{-ear, / in l-one 
m in m-ode, n in n-ose, &C' • 

3. ATomca -^ whose sound is without tone; that 
isy an impulsion of breath without voeality.* 

* Mr. Enowles, in his Grammar, talks of ** voice without 

breath,** as the distinctive mark of the pure semi-vowels. 

Voice without breath 1 This is an organic impossibilitj. 

Toice cannot be produced without breath, though breath ahme 

4 
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Such is the sound of p iicard in p-ad, t in #-ime, • in f •ififl^ 
/ in/-ade ; the utterance of which is in the nature oi tai ex* 
pldsive whisper* 

TOKICfiU 

The following is a list of the pure Tonia; their sound is 
given in the separated italic of each word, according to its 
ordinary pronunciation. 

1 



4-11 (5-n 


^-rm ^'t ^-le 


6 


6 7 


Th-«-re j&-nd 


JS-ve I-VL 0-ld 


8 


9 


Do B-ti-U 


C-m (Ts 



1. The tonic sound of a in o-ll, and of o m o-n, is organi- 

1 
cally the same; with this difference in quantity, that in d-U 

it is long,in tf-n it is short; they are accordingly here marked, 
under the same nttmend, with the distinctive mark - long^ 
. or w, short. 

6. So the tonic of e in e-ve, and of t in i-U, is organically 
the same, differing only in quantily } numbered and marked 
accordingly. • 



does not, without the assistance of the vocal organs, produce 
voice: as, in uttering the letter S, a mere sibilation of the 
hreath takes place without vocalitt/; for the hissing of a 
serpent is not a vocal sound ; though the word hiss cannot 
be uttered without the serpent-like sibilation. Voice without 
breath i& flame without fire. 
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5. The same of « in th^re, and e in Aid. 

8. The same of o in d-d, and « in h-fi-IL 

9. And of tt in «-rn, and « in S-a. 

We hare in the aboTe scheme nine distmet pore tonic ele- 
ments, whose sound is numothongal ; that is, capable of being 
produced by one simple process of articulation, and of being 
prolonged to an indefinite time, without any change of tone^ 
or alteration of the vocal oigans, from the conunencement to 
the close of its sound. 

The term monothongal is used in contradistinction to 

XDUED OB DIPHTHONQAL TOinOy 

which are 

AiAf* i-sle, Oii-r, Oi-l, CT-nion. 

The above two lists of pure and mixed tonics contain cff 
the «c]itc sounds, monothongal and diphthongal, that ane ibuid 
in our language-f 



* -4-le, AiA, — The authority of Dr. Rush is in favour of 

considering these sounds identical ; that is, he classes the a 
in a-le as diphthongcd; but after a very nice examination by a 
good ear, I think a distinct sound may be traced in 2(-d, from 
that which is found in fa-de — ^in p«fi-n, from pa-ne. For this 
reason I have classed them as separate Umic sounds; the one 
pure, the other mixed, 

f It*is necessary to observe, that in adopting the nomen- 
clature of the elementary sounds, propounded by Dr. Bush, I 
have thought it advisable to depart in some instances from his 
arrangement and definition of those sounds, and also to make 
additions thereto. I mention this, that that learned and pbilo* 
sophical writer may not, by uny chance, have to bear the im« 
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Of coarse, in speaking here of dtphtkongalUmicSf I dtscurd 
the grammatical definitio.n of a diphtkoDg: for* according to 
that, the sound ofoo, as in oo9«, is called diphthongal, whereas 
it is really a pure tonic element; it is the sound of o in d-o. 
in articulatloT^, a dq^ithoag is the natVm of tvo tmics, in 
vhich the actual utterance of each takes places the radieai car 
commencing aonnd, heiag different from that which is heard 
at its clote or vanish ; thus the sound of the natne of the letter 

a 
u (as heard in the word ti-nion) is compounded of the e ia 

8 a 

e-ve, and the o in d-o: that is, its radical (or root) is e,it8 

vanish is o, making eo, or U, as in ti-nion. 

The following tahle shows at one view the whole system 
of Tonic Elements, pure or monothongal, and piijced or 
diphthongal. 



pqtation of any errors which may appear in my arrangement 
or definition of those elementary sounds, or of their power 
and value in speech. 



Ji- 



TABLE OF TONIC ELEMENTS. 


1 


a-t 
8 


6 


6 


a-le th-«-rp if- 4d 
9 


«-ve r-U o-ld a-« b-«-U i-rn «.m 


TOWBL 8IOV8. 


lotboboTC. 


BXAlfPLEIi. 


A 

has four pure tonics, 
proper to itself, and- 
one hmrowed or 
common 

E 

has e/kree tonics — two 
pare and proper y one ' 
6orroi<;e(< or common . 

I r 
has Hiarte tonics— two 

Mirerf or diphth. (ui) - 

o r 

hasybur tonics — one 
pave aad proper^ and ' 
thiee borrowed 

V f 
has three tonics-rone 
pure and proper^one. 
borrowed, one mixed 

Y •) 
htm two tOBica, both 1 

one diphth. (9.6.) .J 

has me tonic sound, S 
borrowed - - J 


K-) 

2 
3 

4 
«(-) 

«(-) 
«<-) 
6(-) 
»(«) 

6(-) 
6(-) 
9(w) 

>«>*. 9.6. 
7 

l(w) 

8(-) 
8(v) 

tfipA.^.8- 
• 

8(-) 


arm — father — ^rather — eord 
at — ask — cat — apple — ^lap. 
ale— cane — ace. 
care — lair — mare— dare. 

1 ere — ^th«re — n«*er. 
/ end—bet— mess— «vcr. 
eve — ^roe — fee — leave, 
err — learn — I'em — ^naercj. 

't^ fiend— field-wield. 
/ ill— m— ii— UsL 
fir— first— thirst. 

I — sigh — mtne — ^lie. 

on — rot — for — lord— cough, 
do— whom — boot — foo\, 

J va-T^huu-rr-cu^ — Ablush. 
\ true— rude, 
/bull— bvsb. 
tJ— unipn— tun^— ^niu, 

pity— array— Bjfrepb. 
if— by-jny-djfe. 

! : oti> — now —\ tijw, 
T- > 
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MOTEfl OW TBB MIXED OR DIPHTHOHOAL TONYCB. 

1. — The diphihoDgal sonnd of t has been bj some writers 
1 e 1 
resolred into the tonic sounds of a and e ; a being given as tho 

radical or opening, and e as the vanish or close of the sound. 

16 

Bat this combination (ae) would produce the diphthongal 
sound 01, as in voice ; which is, in fact, a provinciai pronunci- 
ation of the diphthongal sound of f (in such words eAfind, 
wiindf &c.) preralent among the vulgar in some of the northern 

16 

counties in England, where we may hear foind forffndy 

16 t 

k o t nd for kHud, &c The true radical of f is u, as in i», and 

6 

its vanish e, as in eve. This will be manifest bj articulating 
these two sounds, separately and slowly at first, and gra- 
dually blending them by a closer and more rapid utterance, 
till the two tonics run together, and are lost in each other, 
thus: 

9 60 6 660696 06 

u— — e; u ; u — e; u— e; u-e; ue; orf. 
IT. — ^The diphthongal sonnd of k, as in iZnion, ttZne, has for 

6 8 

its radical, e^ and for its vanish, o; that is, is produced by the 

6 8 

blending of the e, in eve, with the o. in do^ thus: — - 

« 8« • 81 868 68 

e o; o; o— o; e^; eo; & 

^-*-The diphthongal sound of |^, as in by, try, is resoIyaUo 
into the same elements as that of i; as above given. 

W. — Tlie character of the sonnd of this stgn, as in the abo?« 
examples, is clearly diphthongal, though its elements are 

1 
difficult to tiaoo with exactitude; perhaps its radical is a, its 
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Tanisho. Tbk sign is abo firnqoeiiUj «iiCf in itt diphthongal 
ilgaz<8y as in awe: hdi« aie three vowel eitpu with one cfeaieM* 

1 T 

taryBotmdf viz. tiie tonic sonnd heard in aVL Again, in bw^ 
the w ia n^nia, and also in btno (arcnf)^ tbrai^ haaidvtn the 

18 

We shall see hereafter the sub-trnk character of W and T. 

AL — ^this diphthong is composed of a and i; as in pom, 
otly which are distinguishable to a fine ear from the pnre tonic 

in ale, pone, &c.; Imt the distinction is rpalljr yerj digiyt— 
st3I it exists. 

16 

01 — as in bey, voice, is a i. 

on— as in ofor, out, &c^ is of a complex nature, and apfiears 
to be triph-thongaL It seems to my ear to be compounded of 

918 

aouf but I am not ijni^ dear as to its elements. Yat reference 

to the eje, I shall distinguisb it thi^s, ou (to denote its triph- 
thongal character) in the following 

EXERCISE ON THE TONICS. 

AU ^tnjfmiux^ better mderstood- 

And that th^7Q ^ all natiire cries ftloud through 
all her works. 

All pale with pgan be fiinted u> t)ie (.Jac^ 

& e a 9 ^ 3 e th 

And Eve in, Eden Sver happjr there. 

If infidelity nm ^detam* imd. 
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Oh holj Lope, to lire beydnd the tdmb. 
The w5nder and the worship of the wdrld. 
Pdr fortune frowned upon his cause roitom. 

___ 1 7 7 

The tdirent roared impetuous in its course. 

7 7 1 

Mj hoarseness forces me to stop mj hdrse. 

__ ,7 7 

The doors are open, 

And the surfeited grooms do m5ck their charge 
with snores. 

8 9 ..8 

Ftill often iinderrates the future good. 

.-. 8 1 .'.8 .% 8 

Now law shall bow before the power of arms. 

8 

Our wounds cry out for help. 

9 9 7 

And bQrning blushes spread o'er all her cheek. 

Let the pt^il now go through the Table of Tonic Sounds, 
giving to everj element its perfect sonnd, in &fidl, loud tone 
of voice, bnt without strain or painful effort. This, more than 
snj practice, will tend to strengthen and bring out his voice 
(see ** Vocix Gtmnabtics*') ; and next let him go carefully 
ibrough the Exercise on the Tonics, until he shall read them 
with perfect purity of ionic sound. The careful doing of this 
at the outset will save the pupil much afler-tronble in the 
matter of articulation. 

We now pass to the t 

SUB-TOOTCS (16)— AlOMCS (10> 



«VB-fUNlCS AND AT0N1C8. 



SI 



TABLE OF SUB-IONICS AIv.) ATONTC** 





StJBT. AT. 


OBOAKIG PORKATIOK. 


EXAVPLrS. 


1 


B — P 


Pure Labial 


B-ad. P-ay. 


2 


D — T 


Lingaa-dental (UeA closed) 


D-ash. T-ask. 


3 


G — K 


Palatine 


G-um. K-ill. 


4 


V — F 


Labia-dental 


V-at F-ight, 


5 


Z — S 


Dental sibilanU (teeth open) 


Z-eaL S-ame. 


6 


J — Ch 


Lingua-palatine sibilant 


J-udge. Ch-orcb. 


7 


Zsh— Sh 


Palatine sibUant 


A-z-ure. Sh-ame. 


8 


Th — Th 


Lingaa-dental (teeth open) 


Th-en. Th-in. 


9 


ihard) {9cft) 

X — H 


Palatine aspirates 


r-ct. H-it 


10 


W — Wh 


Labial aspirates 


W-ild. Wh-cn. 


11 


R 


Lingna-palatine (vibrating) 


R-ome. R-ide. 


12 


L 


Lingua-palatine 


L-ull. L-ily. 


13 


M 


NasaMabial 


M-um. M-ind. 


14 


N 




N-un. N-o-w. 


15 


Ng-- 




E-ng-land, Thi-ng. 



DiRBcnoK. — ^The pupil, or teacher, mtist pay particular 
attention to the organic formation of the sub-tonics and atonies, 
as it will enable him easily to correct defects of articulation. 



OB8EBTATION8. 

It will be observed that the ^-tonics hare each their appro- 
priate ^M^tonics, to which they belong, and of which they 
aire the vanish^ or last fading sound: thus B, when sounded, 
after its tone or vocality ceases, fades into P; D into T; G 
(hard) into E, &c.; as may be perceived by sounding the 
syllables Bab, Did, Gig^ &c 

9. and 10. — Y and W, when initials, lose their JuU tonus 
disracter which they have when final; and become sub-tonic 
afplntM in their connection with a succeeding tonic* as In 
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ye, 5iei, £«, i^on. When w is followed by nn il,th« flipiiation 
ift doubled, as idA-o, trA-en, w.Vj. The aspiration is made by 
the flow of breath — in Y over the toogae | in W, throagh the 
protruded lips. 



This aspirate deserves a whole chapter to itself, with a 
▼lew to repairing the neglect and outrages that are hourly 
offered to it. 

The omission of this Aspirate in its proper place is a gross 
Yulgarism in speech, a mark of inferior education, and is cal- 
culated to produce a great prejudice against the ofiender in the 
minds of all persons of refinemeiit. How painful it is to hear 
any one speaking of bis ** 'ouse^^ or his ** *orM,^ or telling 
one " 'ow 'ard it is to find a good 'orse 1 " 

This is a point of vulgarity on which our friends in the 
United States justly ridicule English people as deficient in 
the due pronunciation of their native language. It is an 
error that Americans are never guiky of ; at the same tipie, 
I must remark that their aspiration of the h is somewhat too 
strong, (they are indeed a people of strong aspirations!) 
verging on a fault in the other extreme. They incline to 
give a Dosal, or, more correctly speaking, a naao^uUural tone, 
as well as an aspirate, to the Ay^which gives it nearly the 
sound of A, in their enunciation of such words as house, home, 
hippy, &c. Now, the aspiration should be decided, but li^ht ; 
not forced, though distinct to the ear. 

** Twas wAisper'd in Aeaven, *twas mutter*d in Aeli, 
And ecAo caught softly the sound as it fell" 

There is, however, a still greater and mere nnpaFdi>OiibVl 
sin against this much abused aspirate — a vulgarism of QFan 
a deeper dye than its total omission ; that is, toe pressing it 
into service where it has no ngiit ur call to be, ana e»^ 
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\ 

where It does not appear in the apelliBg of the wofd to wVch 
it is forcibly prefixed by the arbitrary aspirator. Sucil a 
habit is a fatal blot in ordinary conversation, and in pahlie 
speaking would deform and vulgarise the finest disconne at 
oration ever delivered. 

Both these sins of commissioji and omission are uifbita- 
nately too prevalent ; and when they are combined in the 
practice of one and the' same individual, how painful to the 
ear is the perpetually recurring vulgarism! No care, no 
labour, can be too great to eradicate it. 

It should be first of all remembered, that in the English 
language A is always an aspirate, wUh very few exceptions: 
as we say an howr^ not a hour; oa AoNovr, not a hotumr; and 
practice is divided between « kumbk man andoa Awa^ wa | 
ctn herb, and a herb t a hold^ and tut hold, 

Kext, bear in mind, that the definite article the is pro- 

9 

nounced ih& (almost like the i2 in us) before a conionant or 

e 
an aspirate ; and Mis (as in thee) before a TO^el or silent hi 

thus we say, thU man, Iftfi horse, the angel, &c. 

Now, keeping this steadily in view, let any person who feels 
conscious of error with regard to this aspirate, diligently and 
repeatedly practice the following tables, enouncing each 
cluster of words without pause or rest of breath :^^ 



TheAorse. 


The Aind. 


The ass. 


The inn. 


The /lOuse. 


TheAeart 


The hour. 


The art. 


The Aarp. 


TheAorror, 


The herb. 


The honour. 


The Aome. 


The Aappy. 


The ape. 


The easy. 


The Aorrible. 


The humble. 


The Iionoaraldo. 


TheAombiij^ 


The Aospital. 


The Aandsoma. 


The oneiou& 


Theaudaeioitft 
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And next, practice, orer and oyer again, till they can b« 
repeated with ancrring correctness, such phrases as the fol- 
lowing i*— 

The eaglo eye of intellect 
The Aappy Aome of Aushandf. 
The Aandsome iTarry Ames* 
The Aoi*so*8 Aomy Aoof. 
UpAold an honoured name. 
BeAold a Aigh AilL 
TJnAoused, uaAappy, and imhonoiired» &C. &C. 

Note. — In adjectires commencing with A, where tLo 
accent is on the second syllable, it is allowable, for tfv/>Acmy; 
to drop the aspirate } as we may say an hiatortcal fact, am 
habihtalf &c., though we must say a higtory, a habit 



EXERCISE 

OH THE 

SUB-TONICS AND ATONICS. 

1. Black bubbling brooks break brawling o*er their bounds 
The painted pomp of pleasure's proud parade. 

2. Decide the dispute during dinner-time, by dividing the 
difference. 

Tourists thronged, from time to time, to traverse the Thames 
tunnel. 

3. Gregory^.going gaily, galloped gallantly to the gate. 

Crazed with corroding cares, and killed with consuming 
complaints. 



8tTB-T0mCS AHD ATONICS. U 

4. Vanity of ranities, and all is yanitjr. 

Frank Feron flattered his friends, but failed not to find 
fault with his foes. 

5. His zeal was blazoned from zone to zone. 
Serpents and snakes were scattered on the sea. 

6. Judge and jnrjr adjourned the judgment 

Chosen champion of the church, he cherished her childiea. 

7. The aznre sea is shining with ships^ that shape their 
for home. 



8. This thread is thinner than that thistle there, 

9. Year after year the o'er-ripe ear is lost^ 
Ye lieard him hnrry yelling o*er your head. 
Up a high hill he heaved a hnge, hard stone. 

10. We wildly wish, while wiser workmen win whatever 
will worth reward. * 

i 1. And rugged rocks re-echo with his roar. 

12. Lamely the lion limped along the lawn. 

13. Many men of many minds, mixing in mnltifiurioiis 
matters of mnch moment. 

-' 1 4. None know, nor need to know his name. 

15. England's king lay w«kiog and thinking, while his 
•objects were shepiog. 
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VALUE OP THE ELEMENTAET SOUND& 

All deficiencies of articulation not proceeding 
from organic defect are merelj an imperfect or 
difficult utterance of the elementary 8oaiid8-<-*<<^tc^ 
sub^tonict, and atonies — of which our language is 
composed ; for it is manifest, that if the parts be 
perfect, the whole must be perfect also : and there- 
fore, if our articulation of the elemental sounds be 
justy our articulation of all the syllables and words 
which their combination forms must also be just 

What is lisping, or stammering ? An Imperfect 
or faulty utterance of certain elemental sounds. 
Show the person who lisps or stammers (always 
excepting the case of organic defect) the organic 
process of articulation of the particular sound in 
which his utterance is imperfect, and make him 
practice that process of articulation, and there is no 
doubt of the result ; his defect, if not organic, will 
be. removed, and he will speak clearly and dis*- 
tinctly* 

Slovenly articulation is mis^qfelUnff to the ear; 
and is as great a blemish to speech as false spelling 
is to a written letter : one fault should be as care- 
fully guarded agaloat |us the oth^r in ear^ edaea- 
tion. This can only be done by justiy distingvbk- 
ing between the sign and the sound, and practising 
the pupil on all the elementary sounds of which his 
language is composed, until he is perfectly master 
of them in all Uieir combinations. 
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The necessity of a distinct articulation will be 
made apparent at once hy reading the following 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A serious man was never before gwltj of snch a scries 
of follies ; in which every species of absurdity was accom- 
panied by a specious gi'avity, which rendered it infiniteljr 
amnsing. 

In this passage, unless the syllables ies and iims 
be correctly distinguished by the reader, in the 
words serious and seines^ species and speciouSy it 
must be quite evident that confusion and uncer- 
tainty will result to the hearer. 

3. The duke paid the money due to the Jew before the dew 
was off the ground ; and the Jew, having duly acknowledged 
it, said adieu to the duke for ever. 

This example may help to correct a carelessness 
very common — that of confounding the consonants 
d and 7* when followed by the sound of ti, a process 
which changes adieu into a jew, duke into juke j &c. 
<< That's villanous ; reform it altogether. " 

A ludicrous instance of this kind of carelessness 
occurred to me in a town in one of the northern 
counties of England. I was looking at some apart- 
ments which were shown to me by the landlady of 
the house. They did not exactly suit me, and I 
said so. She, with all the hauteur of a disappointed 
and irritated proprietress^ replied, " Well, sir, then 
you can shoot yourself elsewhere* " I took my leave, 
assuring her that I had no such suicidal intention. 

V D 3 
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However, I followed tho advice she meant to give, 
and did $uU mjself elsewhere* 

How commonlj'do we hear, in ordinary conver- 
eation, — 

. A p*tik'lur man, instead of a par-iiC'U'hr num. 
A fatU error, for fa-lo/ error. 
A purson of emenimce, for per-§on of em-t-nence« 
Vo/Iet, or yielut, for vt-o-let. 
F^'fecUon instead of per*fection, &c 

To correct these, and similar errors of articula- 
tion, arising fVom a careless utterance of the ele- 
mentary sounds, the tables of articulation in the 
" Pra.ctice," are prepared for the reader. Their 
object is, by frequent practice, to give a habit of 
clear articulation of certain sounds, syllables, and 
combinations that are generally slurred over. 

In practice, I find the greatest carelessness pre- 
vailing in the utterance of the following sounds 
vhich I therefore single out for exercise: the 
numerals indicating the required sound have referr 
ence to the Table of Tonic £lements. 

8 3 

a.— .Hie tonic sonnd of a, as in at, in tha 

SYLLABLES AND TSRHINATIOVS* 

fll — ant— able 
ar — ance--ative» 

EXAKFLES, 

Articulate- 
fatal, .... fa.<{i/, not fo rfe. 



ABTicirtATioN-e*-Toine botjkds. 
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pafUcnkr, ^ • par-ftio-n-lor, • . mi p«Mie-«<te; 

arrogant, , • ar-ro-gaat, , ^ , nai a^-fo-gimt. 

arrogance, . . or-ro-gance, • • . ro< ar-ro-gvnce. 

honorable, . . hon-o-rable, . . • noi hon-o-nMle. 

lestorattYG^ « , res^tora-tiTe, • • not ret*to»nfttTe, 

ISee TaNe of Artitmhiiom, No, 1.] 

Note. — ^Tbe indefinite article a should never haye the 
long tfender soond of the vowel, as in o/e, bat the open sound, 

3 

as in at. It is exceedingly bad, and at the same time rerj 
common, to say, a man, a book. 



5 B 

e. — ^The short sonnd of « as in met, in the 



TEBMINATION8 

el — et — «it — cuoe — ess — etj. 



reb-€i^ • 
sarae^e^ 
pra-dent, 
pru-dcnce, 



wot sarse-nvt, mot sarse-ntl. 
not prn-dunt. 
not pm-dKnce. 



Articulate** 

rebel, • « » 

sarcenet, « , 

pmdent, • • 

prudence, • 

cootentedness, con-tent-ed-nes», iio( con-ten- ted-nnci^ 

sobriety, . . so-bri-€iy, . . not so-bri-v/^. 

ISee TabU No. 2.] 
er<— The borrowed sound of the e joined to the liquid r, 



maUng the syllable £r. 

D 4 
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This sound is between thee in met and the v in curL It is 
a Yulgarity to sound verse as vurse, mercy as mttrcy. 

9 

The correct sound of S is attained by striking the accent 

9 

lightly, and without dwelling on the r ; whereas, in vr, as in 
curd, the sound is more open, and heavier. 

ISee Table No. 4.] 

Note. — The definite article the must never have the long 
e 
aonnd of e, as in thee, except before a vowel or a silent h. 



6 

*i« — ^The short sound of f, as in jtit, ct-fy, in the 

TFRMINATIONS 

in — ity — il'ity — tttVe — ^tble, and others of similar 
form. 

EXAMPLES. 

. Articulate — 

proviace . . • prov-/itce, • • not prov-enco, 
capacity, . , , ca-pa-c/-ty, . • not ca-pa-w-ly. 
ability, . . • a-bil-i-fy, , , , Tiot a-bil-e-ty. 
lenitive, . • • len-t-tivc, , , , not len-e-teve. 
plausible, . • plans i-ble, . • not plaus-e-ble. 

[-^ee Table No. 8.] 

iTir— The borrowed sound oft joined to the liquid r, making 

9 9 

\^ — 

the syllable ir distinct from t/r, as in «r, which is a lighter 
and closer sound than cur. 

Virtue must not be called vurtue, nor third thwrd, &c. 

ISee Table No. 4.2 
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o. — ^The Ml tod round, open sound of o in thft 

BTLLABLES 

o—ow — (unaccented). 

BTAMPLTA 

ArticnlBte— 

opinion^ • • • o-pin-ion, , , , not vp-pin-ion. 

potato, • • . po-ta-to, ... not pvfotarta. 

fellow, • . • fel-lo, . . . . Hof fel-lo. 

iimoYate, • • in-no-mite,. • • not in-nvo-ate. 

ISet Taik N9. 6.^ 
1 

w 

or. — ^The intermediate soond of o, with r in the termination 

i 

or, nnaocentedy^hich most be kept distinct from ur, 

XXAJfPLXS. 

Articulate — 

or»tor, . • • oT'^^tor, • • • inil or-a-tur. 
oonspirator, • con*spi-ra-tor, . not con-spir-a-tur, Ise. 



68 

Urn — The diphthongal sound of tt, like tn, as in pure, has th« 
same sound as iew in oiew, in the following 

STXJ^ABLES ASD TKSIOKATIOIIS : 

ne — uit — ^ade — uco—- use — uke — ^ume — one-— are 
(accented) — ^ual — unar — ular — ^uble. 

BZAXPLSS. 

Articnlate — 

ane, • • • • diewt • • .not doo. 
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dutj, k . ft dAitjv . * aoi 
conclndo, • • conclftod, • not 
produce, • • prodezooe, • not 
duke, . . « 4ittk^ • * imI 


coucL:aAl 
prodooce, 
dODk. 


presume, . . presiiime, . not 
txaidf • • • (tttu€^ 9 9 not 


presoome. 
toone,&c. 




lSeeIM$N^ti 



BXOBPTXMrB. 

When anj of the above combinations are compounded with 
r; and when lire is compounded with «, as in siaref and its 
deriyatiotts ; in whieh coses the pore tonic sound of the n pte- 
rails, like oo in poor^ but less broad somewhat, and more rdh 
pidlyt 



ruler, . . 


rooler. 


i^rucm, . . troose. 


true, . . 


troo. 


abstruse, . abstrooflOi 


rtdn, . • 


room. 


sure, . • shopn 


protrude,* 


pikitroode* 


insure, . • inshaor. 


noiiiiMe, 


nmuinattt. 


M8«nmee» * asho«tttt<3^ ftc. 




mil 


ISee Table qf Exceptions. 



DOUBLE TOWEL SOUIIDB 

nrast be carefnllj ^stinguished from diphthongal soonda, and 
the sound of each Towel be duly given, an 

eo, as in area (air-y-a). 

jef, as In species (apee^i^ee^ series (seeij^-cs) 

to, as in violate (ot-o-late), vi-o-lence, &c. 

Having gdfte through the Tables of PracCiee rai the aI>ove 
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ioniidi^ Id AM reader practise the Cownujn TiBLlt, U 
make the distinction between them clearer to the ear* 

The above terminations and syllables are those 
on which the greatest carelessness exists in the 
articulation of the t6nic soonds, and therefore I 
have selected them for practice ; but it is equally 
necessary to observe the due sounds of the tonics> 
Whether fhey oecur in commefioingy middle^ or ter- 
minatiiig syllables. 

In reading the tables, be particular first to gel 
the correct tonic sound of the vowel, as given in 
the ketf-4pdrd^ atid bear in mind that artieulaHoH of 
a Sound doesiiot imply occetUuaHon of the 9jfUablet 
that id part of 

rRONTJNClAtlON. 

Pronunciation distinguishes the educated gentle- 
man from the vulgar and unpolished man. 

Pronunciation is made up. of articulation and 
accentuation; when both are perfect, the individual 
has a correct and elegant pronunciation^ 

Custom^ — as Hoi*ace has truly said, ^* quern penes 
arhitrium eet etjuM et norma loquendi " — custom is 
the arbiter and criterion of %hat is correct in 
speech ; but then it is the custom of the polite and 
elegant part of the tvorld, not of the mere vulgar, 
that must guide us ; and of which the Roman poet^ 
writing, as he did, to the cultivated intellects of the 
Augustan age, must be understood to speak. 

The custom of vulgar thousands cannot sanctify 
their errors ; nor can the daily^ practice of thoi]»» 
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sands chaoge folly into wisdom, any more tban it 
ran corrupt 

mischievous to mischiev'-ous, or eY^'ious, 
horrible to horrable, 

y«llow to yollowy &c &c, 

or give authority to any similar improprieties. 

The pulpit, the senate, and the bar, oughty from 
the advantages of education generally possessed by 
their members, and from their social position, to be 
the standard authorities to which we might appeal with 
certainty (for our language is continually undergo- 
ing change, addition, and improvement) ; bul^ un- 
fortunately, the gentlemen of the learned profes- 
sions are frequently so careless in their own 
pronunciation as rather to require admonition 
{medice^ sana te ipsum)^ than to be looked to as 
authorities ; so that they may, from their own 
inaccuracies, be considered a Court of JFrror, but 
not of Appeal. We must, therefore, rely upon 
such lights as we have, and the assistance of those 
who, well educated in other respects, make their 
own language their particular study. 

The following are a few very common examples^ 
which it is absolutely necessary to correct, of 

ERRONEOUS PRONUNCIA.TION 

by mal- articulation or false accentuation 

OMI88IOK OF SUB-TOmCS OR ATONIGS. 

g in ing^ as in comtV for comsn<^, speakm' for speakoi^, &c. 
te in «£ff, as insiff' for insists, pcrsis* for persists, &c. 
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oxissioir or ▲ uddlx or doubub suB-Tona 

JN in mm, as iwnffnlatfi for im-macalate, fta 
u in nen, as process, for prone-ness, &a 



mi'-o-ma • 




. /<^ 


m^^mM. 


agf-pir-aat • 




. M 


as-pT-raiit. 


alZ-domeii • 




. for 


abdo^-men. 


fi-nance 




. M 


fi-nan'ce. 


opp'onent 




. M 


op-po'-nenL 


per'-fnine • (t.) 




• far 


per-fn'mSb 


per-fa'me • (n.) 




. fir 


per'-fiime. 


{HTo-ce'-deiit • (n.) 




. /«• 


pnfoe-dent 


pre'-ce-dent .(a^j.) 




. >• 


pre-ce'-dent 


mischieV-oiia • 




. /«• 


mis'-chieT-oii& 


adTerti'se-meDt • 




. fir 


adyer'-tismeiii. 



Such are a few points which I particularly 
notice^ because it is in them that errors most 
prevail. The nature of this book does not pretend 
to go into the whole theory of pronunciation : my 
object isy practically to correct certain prevalent 
fiuilts of articulatioii and pronunciation* 
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ART <MP BLOOmNteT. 



PBACTICE. — FIRST DIVISIOJS, 



CABLES OP ARTICULATIOaL 



flONio souiroa. 






8 






Y 8 8 9 9 



TABLE I. 



-He tonic sound of a, as in at, in the 



TERHtKAllOKS. 



al 

fa-ta7 
na-tol 

pas-cbo/ 

hb-to-ri-coZ 

pas-to-ro/ 

mns-i-ca/ 

8a4-ci-da/ 

hom-i-ci-doZ 

pic*to-ri-a/ 



•dis-oe- 



{naat 
nance 

^^^ -^ Tnant 
con-so- < 

luaace 

ar-ro- Jk«»» 

d-o- J8«»t 
1^ gance 

lance 

tem-per-a»ce 
re-li-ance 
de-fi-ance 
Tarri-oAca 



ar-tic-n-lflr 

o-rac-u lar 

an-ric-a-lar 

^or-tio-u-lar 

per-pen-dic-n-loy 

joc-u-lor 

mus-ca-Jor 

Ye-hic-u-lor 

con-su-lar 

in-sn-lor 



TABLES OF ARTICULATTOir. 
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im-per-a-tiTe 
in>dic-ativo 
pal-li-a-tive 

pre»ra0«4i«t 



bon-or-a-ble 

res-pect-a-blo 

in-val-a-a-Ua 

iTni-tTn « Mo 
a-Tail-a-bJe 
Mle-a-ble 
x«-mark*c^« 



TABIilC u. 
•r-^The Aort wvnd of « w in «M^ m tte 



on-i-naifc-^iice dif.£i-deMt-«aoe nn-ptr-n-n 



pronoHMw 



■a-pine-nect 



pi^ 


par-a-pif 


8o.bri<€e)r 


id-o.l0C 


sa-tMty 


mar-ti-M^ 


«MSW^ 


«ai»0^]ie< 


con-lrm-XHelif ., 


tob-i-M 


va-ri-^ 


•oorsMM^ 
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TABLE m. 




• 


• • 




Lr-lhe short loand of t, as in an, clVy 






TXBXIVATIOKS. 




i^ 


i-bl« 


MITO 


ami-a-btl-tQr 


feas-t-ble 


len-t.tiT6 


res-pon-si-bil-ity 


plaa-si-ble 


in-fin-t-tive 


a£fa-6tl-ity 


dt-Tis-t-ble 




hos-ttl itj 


rts-t-bie 


de-iiu-t-tive 


da-plt-^ctty 


in-com-patt-ble 




di-TtO'ftj 


ter-rt-b)e 






TABLE IT. 




9 • 


« « _ 1 


• •-•_-J A^ _ - 



er-1^.— The borrowel jrnrdf. of e and i, joined to r, mak- 

9 9 ® > 

ing ft- and rr, as in Acr, «u-, distinct from the sound of mt, as in 
car, ciiri 
Bead the following table across in triple column. 



•r 
Terse, 
m«rcr. 
per-Tertedy 
revert, 
pert, 
heard, 
early,* 
preferred. 



Ir 

fiTrst, 

thtrsty, 

vw'-tue, 

shu-t, 

dirty, 

Inrd, 

fcrmly, 

thtrd. 



curpi. 

durst 

bursting; 

pursed. 

nurseling. 

word. 

burly. 

8t«r<^. 



Note. — ^This distinction is easily made by making the er 
and ir diorter and Hghter (by dwelling less upon diem in utter- 
ance, and accenting them more rapidly) than «r, which has a 
broader and more open sound. 



TABUS OF ABTICUUlTiON. 
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TABLE ▼• 



7 T 



o-o'or. — ^The fall and round sonnd of the vowel o («9 in 
low) ill tlio vo\rcl o and diphthong ov, unaccented. 



potato, 

o-pinion, 

o-Yation, 

in-no-vate, 

per-o-ration. 



foWow 
falVow, 
fell'ou;, 
mell'ow, 



will'oap, 
bill'otp, 
pillW, 
holl'ow. 



bell'oap-ingy 
mell'oap-ingy 
pill'otred, 
boll'(M0cd. 



TABLE VL 



«8 



♦ u. — The diphthongal sound of u (eu\ as in pure. 

8TLLA6USS AND TERMUrATIOSrS. 



alt 
nde 



pro-dMCQ. 

ab-tcse. 

dicke. 

re'f-use. 

ob-tKseu 

re-dttce. 

dif-fHse. 

re-bttke. 



pre-4iaike. 

tune. 

en -dure. 

al-lure. 

for^-time» 

con-sume. 

im-por-tiine. 

re-lume. 



due — duty. 

svit. 

ex-tide. 

pre-difde. 

pur-eue. 

con-diide. 

Im-bve. 

por-svtt 



nble 

Itf-nar. 

con-su-lar. 

Tol-K-ble. 

joc-M-lar. 

an-ntt*aL 

rit-u-al. 

for-mu-Ia. 

sin'g-M-lar. 



EXCEPTIONS TO TABLE TL 



When onj of the above styllables are compounded with rt 

8 

in which cases the pure tonic sound of the v, like oo in pocr, 
preTails, as in irac ; as,— » 



Axs ew xLOccnoK 



tncce. 


as-ftt-rance. 


tnt-ism. 


ab-struse. 


ii>«ured. 


ni-ler. 


pro-trude. 


imbrued. 


rttde-ljr. 


m-iDiiiate. 


m-ia. 


erude-ly. 


nf-mour« 


truOk 


io-tru-dkig. 



And w&en ure is preceded by «, it makes »hoore. 



CONTRAST TABLES. 

To render the distinction between the above soands clearer, 
to the ear, read the following Tables in double column for 
contrast, giving the vowel soands to each, as in the preceding 
Tables. 



a^tlTe 


UUve 


ttDt 


eat 


imper-ative, 


len-ttive. 


airo-gant, 


con-ti-nent. 


lax-ative, 


sen-si-tive. 


conso nant. 


Bomno-lent. 


indic-otive, 


in-fin-itive. 


ele-gant. 


emi-ncnt. 


deriv-ative. 


defin-ttive. 


tolerant, 


diffi-dflil. 


restor-atiye, 


inquis-ftive. 


disso-nant. 


diligent. 






rele-vemt. 


pra-'(wiifc» 




' 


cormo-niiit, 


inurab-iMfkt. 


able 


ible 


earn 


mam 


reason-able. 


plaus-tbTe. 


prone-ftesy, 


libidi-nomr. 


navig-able, 


divis-iWe. 


supine- ncs». 


multitad!-nMi 


avail -able. 


feas-tble. 


[sLOrness, 


opprobri-ota 


respect-able. 


incompat-zble. 


COStli-»CM, 


glorioM*. 


termin-able. 


ter-rible. 


blessed-nc**, 


graci-ouf. 


valit-able, 


sen-0fble. 


coatentedn«s«, 


desil^<n». 


calcul-able. 


intelli-gA)le* 


zealoitf-]ie«8. 


labori-oiuu 


season-able 


dlscem-tble. 


abstemioti«-Res«imagnitudl*iu 
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• 


• 8 


8 


<• 


• 


m 


n 


u 


m 


duke 


book 


consume 


inner* 


rebvke 


undertook 


dilute 


intrude 


prodnco 


abstruse 


dupIicAle 


tMSfiOP 


predv^d 


inocr^de 


enditfaQoe 


aiticraace 


denwde 


mde 


contKsioii 


obtrusion 


Tolttble 


qaadruple 


ablution 


intmsioB 


paxam 


construe 


circM^ 


ncler 



•il 



or-»-tor 

conspira-tor 

counsel-lor 

composi-tor 

apfarirtor 

sena-tor 

moni-tor 



par-tic«-l0r 

insa-lar 

consu-lar 

muscn^lar 

oraca-kr 

jocu-lor 

aarica*l(w 



abH-ttjT 
▼iril-tljF 
mortal-ity 
diipli-city 

docU-ttj 



soci-etf 



sati-etjr 
contrari-stj 
TavMj 
pir«ty 



yio-late yioAet 

adjudi-cote tabi-nel 
poten-tote sarce-nel 



Ti-«4el tofd>ance 

Yi-o-lence vi^*4i-4irct 

Ti-o-lable vi-a-ry 

se-ri-ci se-ri-oM 



ay 
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PRACTICE ON PRONUNCIATION. 

(See page 43.) 

The vi-^let bloom-tn^ on the dew-y ground fills 
the air with its ptfr'-ftemes, and the in-na-c«nt iily, 
amidst the gaudier flowers of the gar-den, is an 
emblem of unass«m-tit^ mode^, remain-tn^ unpol- 
luted and uncontam-t*nated bj the van*t-ties and 
vices of the world. 



Honour was the yir-tue of the Pagan ; but Chris- 
ti-an-tty teaches a more enlarged and a nobler 
code — caU-tn^ into activity all the best feel-tn^* of 
our na-t«rtf— il-l».mtn^ our path through this world 
with deeds of mcr-cy and char-tfy, mutual-ly done 
and receired — and sustain-tn^ us amid^^ difficulties 
and temptations, bj the Aope of a glorious im- 
mortal-tf^, in which peace shall be invt-o-lofile and 
joy e-ter-nol. 

l^trsfe, hnnger. msht nakecf-ness are ills inci-dent 
to Au-man»t^, wAich — Aowever secure we may at 
present pre-sunte ourselves to be from them — ^we 
may one day be reduced to experi-ence. Let us, 
therefore, not abu«e prosper-t^y, that we may not be 
ter-ri-fled at ad-ver-sity. 
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The PiVsident of the company conriderejl Aimo 
self bound bj the pre'oedents before Aim ; bafe 
these pre'eedente were preee'dent to the pMsing of 
the late aot, under which preee'dcnee is giTCii to 
the Pre'sideni'i uomfnces. 



For a se-ri-otft man Ae was gniltjr of a se-xi-e« 
of absurdities Aardlj credible. 



Irascf-btl-t^fy of temper frequentljae-compaiues 
infirm-tfy of Aealth, bat is no ey-i-denes of inAu- 
man-tf^ of disposition. 

The Aorse and the ass ascended the Aill at the 
same hour unAurt ; and arrived at the Angel Inn 
in the High Street at Aalf-past eight; then 
Aastened Aome to their Aaj and oats, wAich the 
ostler Aad Aardlj Aad opportunity to get ready. 



The Yf-o-lence of Ais dis-po-sition will one day 
lead Aim into danger and difficulty. Hq Aas 
already fought a du-^i; Ae is a reVe/ against 
pa-ren-ta/ authority; Ais principa/ occupation is 
pleasure ; Ais princi-ple« are unfixed, and the pur- 
suits in wAich Ae delights lead him into so-ci-ely 
fa-tal to his respecta-btl-tty. ^s prone-ness to 
play is very preju-dicia/ to Ais Aealth and Aappi- 
nes9: Ais fi«nan'ces are low, and Ais credit is 
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An Jionoarable and Aigh-minded individual 
interested himself Aeartilj in the Aappiness of an 
artist wAose extraordinary ingenuitj in every 
article of industry was Aandsomely acknowledged 
by the Aeads of the Academy of Aria 



8S 

l*Altl II. 

Elocution, as an art, is imUaiive; it copies, il 
mimics — as it were—the inflections, tones and 
Yariations of the voice in ordinary unrestrained 
speech. Its rales — which are drawn from ohser- 
vation of these natural tones, inflections and varia* 
tions — ^teach us to invest the language of other^s or 
our own pre-meditated and pre-written effusions, 
with the same variations of voice, inflection, and tone, 
as we should use, were they the spontaneous and 
extempore outpourings of our immediate thoughts 
and feelings. And as, in rhetorie^ we acquire a 
good habit or stjle of composition by a study and 
analysis of the styles and compositions of others ;— - 
so, in Elocution, we acquire an easy habit or style 
of deliveryy by exercising ourselves in giving voice 
and expression to the language and sentiments of 
others; — ^till, from practice, what we have done 
continually by rule and art, in set and studied 
speech, we execute at last easily and naturally, in 
spontaneous and original effusions. After mere 
distinctness of articulation, and correctness of 
pronunciation, this is the first object of Elocution, 
—to read and speak easily and naturally. 

B 4 
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And this we attain hj 
I. PAUSE — 2. lOTXECTION — 8. EMPHASIS. 



1. PAUSR 

RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

The gramnuUiecU pauses which are acldre88<d to 
the e^ of the reader are inaufficient for the 
speaker; who addresses himself to the under- 
standing '* through the porches of the ear/* He 
requires more frequent stopping-places, at more 
equal intervals, and of better regulated propor- 
tionate duration ; both for his own ease and relief, 
to enable him to acquire fresh impetus on hia 
fourney; and for the convenience of those who 
follow his steps, that they may be able with facility 
to keep in his track. 

We have^ therefore, rhetorical pauses, which are 
independent of, though consistent with, and assist- 
ant to, the grammatical pauses. It is essential that 
the doctrine of rhetorical pause should be distinctly 
understood; as it not only marks the proper di- 
vision of thought, and the condition and relation of 
one part of the sense to another, but its practice is 
indispensable to th < ^^iCiot i Ifect of the orator; 
without it, he must tetter and stumble through, 
every long and intricate sentence with pain to him* 
self and his auditory : toith its aid^ his movements 
become regular, certain, and easy. 
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To prove this, let the student rend aload ftlie 
three following sentences, without pause of any 
kind ; for there is no grammatical pause marked 
in them. I give them as I find them printed in the 
several books from which they are taken* 

1. Nothing if more pctjadickl to the greal intcrasli of a 
ntition than unsettled and vaiykig poUejr. 

2. Yoa do not expect from the mannfactnrBr the same dis* 
patch in execnting an order diat you do fiom the shopkeeper 
and warehouseman. 

8. There is no doubt that the perception of beauty becomes 
more exqvJote by being studied and refined upon as anokject 
of art 

The reader will feel that in eaeh of these 
sentences some pause is required, both for his 
own ease in delivery, and to assist the ear and 
understanding of the auditor, who is otherwise 
liable to be confused by a jumble of rapidly 
littered phrases thrown together without mark or 
^vision of sense and relation. 

Tliis shows that some system of pausing is re* 
quisite, in reading, and speaking, independent of, 
though auxiliary to, the grammatical pauses. 

For this purpose I adopt four rhetorical pausety 
via. — 

1. tike short JRmae, thus marked*^, eqaal, In dnmtion of 
time, to the Quaver-rest in music 

2. The middle Pause^^-^ double the time of the ahori pmue, 

a. The Itesty", or full Pauecy double the middk pause, and 
equal to die Minun-rest in mufiic 
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4. The long Pause, i , double that of the rest, and equid to 
fho BoT'Ttst in mtufc 

Of all these, the first, or short pause '^, is of the 
greatest importance, on account of its continual 
use, and its great assistance and relief to the orator, 
—being rather in the nature of a auspension of the 
breath, than an absolute pause. 



1. Short Pause, *', or Quaver-rest. 

In the first place, the short pause, or quaver-rest, 
may always be used when a comma is used or 
required in grammatical punctuation. 

For rhetorical or elocutionary purposes it must 
have place — 

After, — 

1. The nominative phrase (or it might be called 
the subjective phrase) ; that is, several words com- 
posing one phrase, and standing as the nominative 
to some verb : as, — 

The passions of mankind^ too frequently obscnre their 
judgment. 

To act virtuously^ is to act wisely. 

To Judge correct^ of others^ we should firat well know oor- 
•elTes; — 

for this is as if we said, — 

To judge others justly^ requires us to know onrselTes well 
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2. When the form of the sentence is vwertedf 
this pause has place 

After the objective phrcue ; as, — 

By the vioUnce of our passional our judgment if freqaently 
blinded. 

By acting vhrtiumV^ we ad wifldy. 

By virhuma conduct'^ we consult our own bappincii^ 

So, when hy inversion the predicate* precedes 
the subject, there must be a short pause after the 
predicate; as,— 

Sufficient for the da/** is the eyil thefeo£ 

Hie wisest of men** was Solomon. 

Ttte most splendid temple of wct^ if the Ciystal F^Jaca 

So, in everj inversion, there will be a short 
pause after the first inverted phrase ; as^— 

Like a loyal subject*^ he defended his king. 

Boldly and wisely** he upheld the constituti|^n of his 
coimtry. 

Brief and few** were the words he spoke. 

Gold and unmoved*' he faced the angiy multitude. 

The rights of the living^ he violated ; the ashes of the 
dead** he desecrated and scattered to the winds. 

* By the ** predicate*' logicians mean what is said or 
predwated of a eubject, as ** John (subject) is a good hoy" 
(predicate). 
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bi 7tm> a num^ sfanplick^, a chifai 
On the bare eaith*^ exposed he lies. 

3. After the emphatic word of force i and the 
subject of a sentence, though hut one wont, if 
requiring to be particolarlj marked : «%«-< 

Virtue^ 18 the wuest phfloeophj. 

Well, Aomr^ ia^ the mbjeet oimf 8M13C 

4. After each member of a series ^ as,— 

Charity^ Joy^ peace'^ paUatee'^ stt Christian ornaneBts 
oftkesQQL 

(The middle pause has place after the last member 
of the series.) 



A good heart^ a tender disposition^ a charity that . 
the day"^ a modesty that blushes at its own excellence^' such 
are the aoconipIishineBts** that pleai^in jonth!^ and endure 
in age. 

In the second place— the skort pause ia to 
be used — 

Befqrb — 

5. The infinitive mood; as, — 

We are all.called upon*^ to- as^t oiff ftfllow eveaftues in 

distress. 

6* Before prepositions^ when they goyern a 
whole clause of a sentenee; but not when they 
occur in the body of the clause or phrase * : as, — 

It IS prudent*^ in every man ^ to make early provision ** 
against Uie wants of age ^ and the chances of accident 

* i. e. not when forming the genitive case. 
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Here tbe prepositions ^m" and **affain$t* 
govern respectiyely the words or clauses which 
thej precede ; thej form points of diyision or land 
marks of the meaning; thej consequently require 
a pause before them to indicate that division ; but 
the preposition "o/*" in the clauses *^ wants ofage^ 
and ^^ chances of accident^ is not to be marked with 
a preceding pause, for it is only part of a phrase^ 
and forms no division of meaning : for in Elocution 
the phrases ** wants of age" and ^^ chances of 
accident " would be respectively read as one word^ 
as if written and accented ^* wdnts-of^dge*' and 
** chdnces-of-ac'ddeiU.** 

?• Before relative fMt>nouns ; as» — 
Tliese are the men** who desire yam sapport 

Soch are the errors^ which you must avoid ; each the ex- 
ample^ which yoa should emolate. 

8. Before conjunctions \ and adverbs of time^ 
similitude^ and some others ; as»— - 

Nations'^ like men** fail in nothing*^ which they boldly 
undertake"^ when sustained*' by virtoons purpose"^ and firm 
resolution. 

When the conjunctions "aw*" ''but;' "©r," 
serve merely as connecting links to a phrase con- 
veying a whole idea, or of words and ideas closely 
allied to each other, there should be no pause before 
them (analogous to the rule respecting prepositions); 
for pause is intended to mark the division of one 
clause, and one step in the progress of the meaning, 
irom another : as^— 
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Here there should be no pause before and; tbe 
ideas it links together are so similar and so allied 
to each other, as not to admit of being dl^oined* 
But, if the sentence stood — 

A yMaoQB life*^ will secnre peace to our yoatli** and 
happiness to our age, — 

ft pause, as marked, would be required before tbe 
eonj unction andj separating, as it does, two distinct 
clauses, convejing distinctly separate though not 
dissimilar ideas. 

9. The short pause has also place on an eA^Mur, 

supplying the omitted word ; as, — 

Such is the example*^ yxm are offered. 

(Here tbe pause supplies the place of which), 

A people*^ oixce ensUyed*^ may groan^ ages*! in bondage, 

(instead of ^ far ages'*). 

NoTS. — Kever paiosa between the verb and fts c^totice 
case, in a direct sentence^ nnleas other words interrene; ea:- 
cept for the sake of emphasis. 



2. Middle Pause,*^, or Crotchet-rest^ 

Frequently oocura in the middle of a aesteaoe^ 
-which it serves to divide by separating tbe 
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opeftftngy or what nuij be called the incomplete or 
hypothetical part, from the closing or winding vf 
of the sentence,— where the sense is perfected. 



ir the woild fenol the troifc of cboMe*^ 

it must haye had aa intelligent Makor. 

Although 70a see not wemf poMessed of a good taste*^ 
yet the generality of mankind axe capable of it; 

Nations, like men, fail in nothing which they boldly nadei^ 
take*^ 

when sustained by tirtnons pnxpose and firm resolntioo. 

Bulb I. 

The middle panse precedeg and marks the ccmmencemaU of 
the climax of the sense of a sentence. 

And now, applyii^ ail the preceding mles for 
pause, let the student read aloud the three extracts^ 
which he has already read withont the rtietorical 
pauses ; and he cannot fail to perceive the advan* 
tage he will gain in ease and effect. 

Tbey would be marked, as to rhetorical pauses, 
as followa: 

1. Nothing it more prejadidal** to tha gnaat interests of 
a nation*^ 

than unsettled and varying policy. 

2. Yon do not expect*^ from the mamiiaetufer*^ tfieisame 
dispatch^ in execntiiig an order*^- that yoa do** from the 
shopkeeper and warehouseman. 

SL Tboia is no donbt"* that the perception of beantiy*^ ba- 
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.comes more exquisite**- hj being studied and refined vpou*^ 
as ail object ot art. 

RULK S. 

The middle pause also ihcmld be used after the last member 
of a seriesi before the verb or phrase which is common to all 
the members. 



CJharitjr*' joy*^ peace"^ patience*'- are Christian ornaments 
ofthesouL 

To be courteous to one's equals*' respectful to one's sa- 
periors** mild and condescending to one's inferiors*^ these 
are sound points of .conduct*' which distinguish the gentle- 
man^ from the pretender to good breeding. 

Bulb 3. 

The middle pause is also used to maxk a. parentkesiSf or any 
parenthetical interruption of the sense ; unless it be very slight, 
in which latter case the short pause is sufficient. 

BXAIIFLBS. 

1. Men of snperior genius*^- 

while they see the rest of mankind*^ painfnlljr 
struggling*' to comprehend obvious trutha*^ 

glance*) themselves*^ like lightning*^ 
through the most remote consequences 

2. Grenius*' the pride of man** 
# as man is of the creation*^ 

has been possessed but by few. 

The judicious use of the short pause and the 
middle pause, serves also to class and divide mem^ 
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bers of sentences in logical and dear diyisicMi, 
according as thej are more or less immediately 
connected with each other in thought and construe* 
tion; hence folio ws, as a — 

GxHXBAL Bulb. 

Clauses of sentences having immediate reference to each 
other, can be divided only by the «Aorl pause; while they 
most be separated from other clauses with which they are less 
connected, by the middle pause. 



These are the men,*' to whom,*^ 

arrayed in all the terrors of government,*^ I would say,*^ 
you shall not degrade us into brutes. 

I^ m this sentence, we make a short pause only after to 
vAom, the next clause of the sentence, arrayed in aU the ierrore 
of government^ would appear to refer to ihe men, to whom ; 
whereas, being separated, as it is* from those words, by the 
middle pause, it is assigned to the pronoun /, to which it 
really belongs. 

The middle pause is also frequently used in place of the 
grammatical period or full etop, between two sentences, which 
are closely allied to each other in relation to the sense whid 
they bear out, — as will be presently shown. 

3. The Rest, -, or Fuix Pause, 

Marks the perfection of the sense, that is, the 
climax of its force ; as, the close of a proposition. 

The full-stop, which is used in grammatical 
punctuation to mark the close of a sentence or 
periody is not a sufficiently distinct guide ; for it fre- 
quently closes a sentence which is intimately allied 
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l^'Hie ^tmUmmits^ of ihe sen§e^ witli the neati, aai 
pertiapB with semercl succeeding periodi. In web 
tftses, the jMmdiMi or fall^lop which maaka the 
grammatical close of a sentence, ahonld be rejeeled 
in reading ; the middle pause should be used in its 
stead ; and the rest or fiM pause should not be 
introduced tiU the actual winding up of all the 
sentences which have » close relation to each other 
in continuing or carrjriBgout the sense to its dimax 
or perfect close. 

Take the following sentences, with their grarn^ 
matical punctuation, as an — 

EXAMPLE. 

Ix>gician8 maj reason about ab^ractions, but the 
great jsass of mankind can never feel an intereat in 
them. Tbej must have images. 

"Now here ihe second short sentence is intimately, conneoted 
iritfa, and, in its relation to l^e senae, foims part of the first ; 
in fact, it completes and closes the proposition which the £ist 
sentence opened and began. Yet it is divided from that first 
SBDEtenoe (with which, in its relation ito the sense^ it is so inti- 
matelj connected) hj ^hAgramauUtcalftJl-sU^ as period ; and 
yet the cloae of the whole proposition contained in these two 
sentences admits, in grammatical punctuation^ of no greater 
division from what may follow, in support and illostratiou of 
that proposition, than ths same period or. fuB-gtop, which has 
been aheady used to separate the two parts of the whole pro* 
position. This is illogical. The two sentences dionld thus be 
relatively marked and read wi& rhetorical panse :— 

Xiogicians may eeason about abstEactions,*^ but the 
great mass of manlrind"^ can sever feel an interest hi 
Aem**- Thc^ mask hays images. « 
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For fbrtilMr illnalmtion, I gire the foQcnriqg fentencet, 
marked both graninuitical]/ and rhetorically, b/ which it will 
be seen tbait the period or fiU-^top is fireqeentlj used when 
Ae midSe pause is sufficient, and indeed absolot^ necessaiy, 
to keep op the continnit/ of the sense, or the canying out of 
an idea ; and that, at titefvtt cloee of the reladon between the 
sentences so divided hy the middle pauee, and not till then,-— 
ih^/uBpauee ahonld have place. 



I have always preferred cheerfulness'^ to mirth. *^ The 
Idltar I consider as an aet,*^ ^m foranr*^ as a habit of the 
nind.*^ Ifirtih*^ is short and tranrient,'^ cheer&fawss" iaed 
«r4 fctiBViem.*^ Those are often raised into the gnalesi 
fpansporta of mirth** who are sabject to the graatest depica- 
4MA of SBelanchdj :*^ «■ the contiary*', cheerMneai^*^ 
though it does -aet gire the mind Mch an CDEqaisiaeglaAneBS*** 
prerents ns falling into sach a depth of sorrow.*^ Mirth*^ is 
fihe a ibA of Mghtning** that bieaks dinmgh a gloom of 
donds** and glitters £ar a moment i^- cheerfulness*^ ke^s ap 
a land of^yHght in the mind,*^-aDd fills it with a stead/ 
and perpetual serenity. «i 

Now, each of the abore sentences is intimately connected 
with the sncceediDg one. Each is only an amplification ind 
illustration of the original proposition, which it serves to 
csiablish and carry completely out They cannot therefoio 
logically admit of a greater sepsrstton by pause than thai 
which I have marked above : their final dote alone can be 
marked wlih fhej^pai.M. 
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4. LoKG Pause, i , or Bar-rest, 

Marks tite close of a subject, or of an importast 
division of it 



The change from one division of a diseourae to another ; 
A new train of ideas or course of argument; 
A return from a digression^ or from excited declamatum 
to calm statement and logical discussion. 

This pause affords an opportonit/ to correct the tone or 
piieh ofvoicef which may have reached a high range in the 
excitement of earnest argument or intense feeling, and will 
therefore require to be lowered for the relief both of speaker 
and hearer. In this latter regard the long pause is of great 
nse and assistance to the reader and the orator. 

The system of Rhetorical Pause deserves the 
student's best attention ; for its proper application 
will contribute greatly to the perspicuity and effect 
of his discourse, as well as to bis own ease in deli- 
very, by a just economy of breath. 

Lot him now read aloud the following marked 



EZSBGI8B ON PAUSE, 

SENSE-' TASTE-* AND GENIUS^ 

USHXB. 



/ 



The human genius** with the best assistance*' 
breaks forth but slowly*** and the greatest men** 
have but gradually acquired a just taste*^ and 
chaste*^ simple** conceptions of beauty- At an 
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tmrnatare age"* the sense of beaaty*^ is weak and 
confased*^ and requires an excess of colonring** to 
catch the attention^ It then*^ prefers extravagance 
and rant*^ to justness**- a gross false wit** to the 
engaging light of nature**- and the showy** rich** 
and glaring ^ to the fine ^ and amiable - This** is 
tiie childhood of taste*^ but*^ as the human genius 
strengthens and grows to maturity**- if it be as- 
sisted by a happy education*^ the sense of universal 
beauty awakes"*- it begins to be disgusted** with 
the false** and mis-shapen deceptions*^ that pleased 
before*^ and rests** with delight** on elegant sim- 
plicity^ on pictures of easy beauty** and unaffected 
grandeur "^ 

The progress of the fine arts** in the human 
mind'' may be fixed** at three remarkable degrees *^ 
from their foundation** to the loftiest height- The 
basis is a sense of beauty** and of the sublime**- the 
second step** we may call taste**- and the last** 
genius | 

A sense of the beautiful** and of the great** is 
universal*'- which appears** from the uniformity 
thereoP in the most distant ages and nations - 
What was engaging and sublime** in ancient 
Greece and Rome** is so at this day**- and** as I 
observed before** there is not the least necessity** 
of improvement or science** to discover the charms 
of a graceful or noble deportment**- There is a 
fine*' but an ineffectual** light** in the breast of 
man - After nightfall*" we have admired the planet 
Venus*'- the beauty** and vivacity of her lustre** 
the immense distance** from which we judged her 
w 3 
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b^ama is^aod*^ and the silence of thenight*^ «U 
ccncorred^ to strike us with an agreeable amafse- 
ment^ B^t she shone*^ in distinguished beauty.*1 
without giving sufficient light*^ to direct our steps*^ 
or show us the objects around- Thus*" in un» 
improved nature*^ the light of themind** is bright'^ 
and useless- In utter barbarity*^ our prospect of 
it** is still less fixed**- it appears** and then 
^gain*^ seems wholly to vanish*^ in the savage 
breast**- like the same planet Venus** when. she 
has but just raised her orient beams*^ to mariners** 
above the waves**- and is now descried** now lost** 
through the swelling billows i 

The next step** is taste**- the subject of our in- 
quiry"*" which consists** in a distinct** unconfused 
knowledge** of the great And beautiful "- Although^ 
you see not^ many"^ possessed of good taste**' yet: 
ihe generality, of mankind^ are capable of it - The 
very populace of J^tbens** had acquired a good 
taste** by habit and fine examples**- so that a. 
delicacy of judgment** seemed, natural^ to all who 
breathed the air of that, ele^aot caty**" We find.a» 
manly and elevated sense** distinguish, the common, 
people of Rome** and of all the citie^s of Greece**- 
while the level of manl^iiid** was preserved in those 
cities**- while the plebeians had at share in the 
government** and an utter separation was not 
op^ade** between them and the nobles** by wealth 
and luxury**- But*" when once the common peo- 
ple** are rent asunder** wholly** frpin the great, and 
opulent** and made subservient^ to the luxury of 
the Uit<»r*^' then"" the taste of n9.ture** infaUibyr. 
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takes ber flight from both parties**" The poor** by 
a sordid habit and an attention wholly confined to 
mean views**" and the rich*^- by an attention to the 
changeable modes of fancy^ and a vitiated prefer- 
ence*^ for the rich and costly*'- lose the view of 
simple beauty and grandeur « . 

It may seem a paradox*^ and yet** I am firmly 
persuaded**" that it would be easier**- at this day** 
to give a good taste*^ to the young savages of 
America*^- than to the noble youth of Europe i 

Genius*' the pride of man"* as man is of the 
oreation'"' has been possessed but by few*" even in 
the brightest ages- Men of superior genius **" while 
they see the rest of mankind*' painfully struggling*" 
to comprehend obvious truths**" glance** them- 
selves** through the most remote consequences*^ 
like lightning** through a^ path** that cannot be 
traced** They see the beauties of nature** with 
Ught and warmth** and paint them forcibly** with- 
out, effort**" as the morning sun** does the scenes he 
rises upon** and*^ in several instanees*" com- 
municate to objects** a morning freshness^ and 
unaccountable lustre** that is not seen in the orea* 
tion^of nature- The poet** the statuary** the 
painter"^ have produced images** that left nature 
far behind i 
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# 



2. INFLECTION. 



The human voice is to be considered as m 
musical instrument — an organ ; constructed by the 
hand of the Great Master of all Harmony. It has 
its bellows, its pipe, its mouth-piece ; and when we 
know the " stops " " it will discourse most eloquent 
music." It has its gamut, or scale of ascent and 
descent ; it has its keys, or pitch, — ^its tones, — ^its 
semi-tones, its bass, its tenor, its alt, — ^its melody, 
its cadence. It can speak as gently as the lute, 
" like the sweet south upoa a bed of violets," or as 
shrilly as the trumpet ; it can tune the *' silver 
sweet " note of love, and " the iron throat of war ;" 
in fine, it may be modulated by art to any sound of 
softness or of strength, of gentleness or harshness, 
of harmony, or discord. And the art that wins 
this music from the strings is Elocution. The 
niceties and refinements of this art are to be 
acquired, step by step, 6y well-directed practice. 

At present, let us learn a simple ascent (or rise\ 
and descent (or fall), of the voice ; of the range of 
— say one tone in music, upwards or downwards. 
This ascent or descent of the voice is called by 
Elocutionists, Ii^flection^ and they have two*- 

Simple Inflectiohb. 

The rising inflection, marked with the acute accent thus --^ 
on the inflected word. 

The falling inflection, marked with the grave accent thus 

* The correct term for this slide of the Toice, or change of 
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The student maj always, at wilL strike these ia« 
flections with certainty by asking himself the fol» 
lowing question^ which can hardly be spoken, 
without making the inflections distinctly, as they 
are marked : — 



Did I rise orfafl? 

In which the rising inflection occnrs on the word rise, and 
the falling inflection on the word fall. It can therefore never 
be forgotten, and may serve as a mnemonic or key to theae 
two simple inflections. 

This and similar questions ran on an ascending and de* 
seending scale of the voice, which may be thaa indicated :— 




In which the voice descends on *• Do I* — ascends on 'Vtstf, 
the pitch being at the highest on " ar^** when the voice imme- 
diately descends on "faH** 

pitch from low to high, is doubtless accent. We derive the 
grave and acute accents from the Greeks, who, it is supposed, 
used them to denote the slides of the voice from grave to 
sharp, or low to high; so that it is believed by some that the 
speeches of their orators could be marked, almost as minutely 
as a musical score, for the direction of the voice. But the 
term accent has, by custom, now grown to be so constantly 
applied to stress upon a syllable, that I prefer to adopt the 
less technically correct, but equally intelligible term, inflection^ 
to denote the slides of the voice; and to use the term acceni 
in its present popularly received sense. 
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This asoBot of the voice, or risii^g iafleetton, 
varies in its ordinaiy range from one tone to three* 
The pitch increases as the force of the speaker 
increases. In ordinary speech, where no particular 
force is given — in a perfectly indifferent question^ 
for example, — the rise would not be more than of 
one tone. Such a question^ for example, as,— 

" Will my brother come ? ** 

asked quite indifferentlyy would receive an ascent 
of one tone : asked with interest^ would receive an 
ascent of three tones ; asked eagerly y would rise^t^e 
tones ; and asked with a passionate expressum, or of 
wonder, would rise even an octave ; but, in reading 
or speaking with any degree of force, the simple 
rising inflection is usually over an interval of three 
tones (a third); and the descent of the falling 
inflection is over the same interval. And the 
change of pitch is discrete; that is, the voice leaps 
directly and abruptly from tone to tone ; whereas, 
in the greater aseent of a Jlfth^ and an octave^ it is 
concrete ; that is, it slides over Ihe interval, shirring 
the intermediate tones: this distinction will be 
more fully explained under the head of compound 
inflections. 

To facilitate and familiarise to the pnpU's ear and voice 
tile distinction between the rising and falling inflection, let 
him practise the tonio sounds, upon the following plan of 
rising and falling on each. 

This practice will be of great service in improving the pitch 
of the voice, and giving it facility and pliability. The stu- 
dent should therefore practise it till he can strike the thirdv 
risiDj^ and falling, clearly, forcibly, and witii certainty. 
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INFLECTIONS TO MARK THE SENSE. 

The popular or common direction — drop your 
voice at the end of a sentence — is illogical and 
false ; and is the cause of a verj general bad habit 
with young readers, and one which thej seldom 
shake off in after-life except under good instruc- 
tion, — that of letting the voice sink in pitch and 
tone and fulness on the concluding word or words 
of every sentence ; the effect of which is, that the 
last words of a sentence which are essential to com- 
plete the whole sense, — and without which the 
auditor can only guess at the speaker's meaning, — 
are not heard at all; or, if even heard, are deprived 
of all force, by the listless manner in which they 
fall from the mouth. This is, of all things, to be 
avoided. The last words of a sentence are as im- 
portant as the first, — indeed, they are generally 
more so : therefore let them have always full enun- 
ciation and weight in delivery; or your meaning 
will be imperfect and uncertain. 

The inflection proper to the close of a sentence 
depends upon the form or nature of that sentence : 
whether it be affirmative, — negative, or interro- 
gative ; or whether the full sense be complete or 
suspended ; for, as a principle, the rising inflection 
is the mark of incomplete sense, as the falling in- 
flection denotes the close or completion of the sense 
of a sentence ; and the inflection required is regu* 
lated by the condition of the sense. 
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BUUi» 
I APnSMATlVJB I 



AsimpleimqailllledAfllrnuidt^is mnkedirlih^/iaMf 

iofleetioii : aei^— 

I haye just returned: IIiaYe been long almnli 

Jafins Caesar conquered at Phaisafia. 

1. Kboatitb ^entfe — 
is marked with the rising inflection: as,— 

t come not, frielids, to steal away your hearts. 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 

This is not a time te adulatioiL 

It is not abook I want 

iVofe Aai the rmng u^hcdtm i»tob$ pkeeed on tis word or 
idea negatiyed ; the negoHve pariide not Aos tuutdfy a falling 
tt^fiecHm, Jbrfctee ; andwhm ike dndtdie intended to As em- 
phatic, U wiUbemarked bgf Ae falling v^/Uethn : a«»«— 

I will not staj. 
tjiiisbook iSnofmhie. 

i denied yoiiiiaE 

From the above rules it ibllows, that^ — 
tn a sentence containing an affirinatiye in one 
branch of it, and a negative or denial in the other,— 
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3. The affirmative part of the sentence receives the JaUing 
inflection, the negative part the rising inflection j whatever 
may be the construction of the sentence as to the precedence 
of the once branch or the other : as, — 

I said good, not Cad : Tirtaous, not Ticioafl. 

He was condemned for his crimes, not for his political 
opinions. 

This book is not mine, but jours. 

This letter is yours, not mine. 

This is not a time for adulation ; it is necessary to speak 
the plain truth. 

You said you were coming home, bat you did not come i 
you went another way. 

No; I did not. 

But an affirmative cl&usCf forming p<irt of the whole negative, 
shall receive the rising inflection : as, — 

We shall not be condemned because we have spoken 
truth : ie^ our having spoken truth will not condemn us. 

He was not punished on account of his political opinions: 

t.e., it was not on account of his political opinions that 

he was punished. 
The reading would be quite different if the same clause 
were intended to be affirmative in meaning, though occur- 
ring in a negative sentence: as, — 

We shall not be condemned because we have spdken 

truth : t. e., our truth will save ns. 

He was not punished on account of his political opinions: 
ie., his political opinions saved him from punishment. 
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4. The Imperatiys sense — 
requires the falling inflcctlou. 

Swear not at all. 

Agree with thine adTersarr qnickly. 

ThoQ shalt not steal. 

Hence, horrible shadow! 

Unreal mockexy, henoel 

Let me hear no more! 

Speak, I charge you I 

5. Interrooativb sense- 
is marked by the rising inflection : n?, — 

XKd he E&j he would come? 

Will he be here to-daj? 

Is a candle brought to be pat under a bnshelyornnder a 

bed? ♦—(Mark iv. 21.) 

EXCEPTIONS AND BEMARKS. 

Qaestions asked with an interrogatitfe pnmtnm or adverb--* 
who, whichy what, when, where, &c. : as, — 

Who said he wonld come f Why so? 
What said he? 
Whose house is this? 

* See Introduction to this work, in reply to the Bt. Rer, Di 
Whately's Elements of Ehetoric, Part IV*, c ii § la. 
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When will he be here? 

The cdterwMUvt part of a question also requires tbe faSUng^ 
ioflection : as, — 

Will he lite*' ordio? 

Did he say he would come*^ w did be say he woald 

not? 

Bat the introdnction of the diisjimctiTe ot^ between two 
interrogative clauses, does not necessarily imply «a aJUer- 
native ; or is frequently a connecting particle between similar 
and apposite ideas*; in such cases, 6o<A clauses of the inter- 
rogative will take the rising inflection ; and the second will 
be frequently higher and stronger than the first . 

'' JCXAVFLES. 

Do men gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles ? 
Is a candle brought toi)e put under a bushel, or under a 

bed? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust? 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death f 

In these examples or is rather con-junctive than JiVjunctive; 
that IS. K serves to unite like ideas, not to separate dissimilar 
ones; and the inflection on each clause must therefore be 
alike. 

Even Elocutionists frequently overlook this distincti<m, and 
consequently mark and read passages falsely. 

A slated or quoted question, occurring in an affirmativo 
sentence, requires the falling inflection: as, — 

Tiie question is — shall we proceed ? 
'^See ApposiTioir. 
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He desires me to srit yim^inll foa penefen f 

But, 

Sodi tkUei or ^fttnlMf fuetfMii oeewring in a rfmple^alir^ 
rv^re 4X mtgaHim senteace* wii) Teceire the u ifltcHm dno to 
the sentence: ai^— 

Will 70a stiU go about and isIl one aaocher— wlial 

newaf 
I did not ask, what newsf 

For it IS the conditioa of the sen§e^i, e., whether finished 
or uafinished^-^that goTems the iafieetioa due to a senteace. 

Departures from the above general rules of iii*> 
flection are oocasionallj made f<Mr foroe and effect 
imder the power of emphasis^ 



8. EMPHASIS 



t 



Is a word of Greek origin and form, adopted into 
our language ; its derivation is tv (on) and ^fifii 
{iospeak\ or faerie {speech): according to which, 
therefore, emphasis strictly signifies a gpeaking 
(jarongly) upon; or, as it is popularly called^ A 
stress of the mice upon a certain word, or words, to 
which a particular meaning or force is attached^ 
and particular attention desired : and this is called 
the emphatic ttford; I denote it by this Rne^ — 
written under the word, thus :^- 

He spoke for religion, not agamst Ik 
Q 
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This book is mine , that yoori. 

In the utterance of the above sentences, the 
words marked as emphatic receive an impulse or 
explosive ybrc^ of sounds which distinguished their 
power and importance above the other words. 
Just in the same manner as what we call the ac" 
cented syllable in any word is marked bj stress, or 
stroke of sound, from the other syllables with which 
it is combined : as in the words-— 

vtr-tae, mer-cifol, pol-icy, resolu-tion, con-stancj, 

in which the stress, or impulse of sound, is thrown 
on to one particular syllable, which is popularlj 
called the accented*, but more properly, the heavy 
syllable, in contradiction to the light, or, as they 
are called, unaccented syllables ; which have no 
weight of sound, or stress upon them : so, in a 
sentence, the stress or emphasis being thrown, by 
an impulse of sound, on any particular word, that 
word is called the emphatic word. And, in fact, 
this emphasis, when applied to a word, falls always 
on the accented or heavy syllable of the word, 
doubling the stress upon it. We shall presently 
see that emphasis requires, to be complete, not 
only stress, but inflection ; and that that inflection 
is governed by the character of the emphasis. 

But, first, it is proper to observe here the dis* 
tinction between our language and that of tho 

* See InrLBCSXOzr, and note to p. 72. 
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Greeks and Romans^ who measured the march of 
iheir language bj quantity^ or longhand short ^ 
syllables : and all the words of their language had 
a certain and ^xed prosodial quantity ; according 
to which their verses are supposed to have been 
constructed and scanned or measured. Our lan- 
gusge, on the contrary, acknowledges no fixed and 
certain quantity to its syllables; the distinction 
between which is of light and heavy^ not of long 
and short : for the length or time of utterance to be 
giyen to a word or syllable in our language^ is 
regulated not by any fixed prosodial rule (to which 
it is not amenable), but by other circumstances of 
a varying nature ; as, its force and value to the 
sense, or the amount of feeling that is to be con- 
veyed by or upon it ; so that in our versification, it 
constantly happens that, in its relative proportion 
in a line, the same word is sometimes long, some- 
times short ; and indeed, it will be manifest to any 
ear, that monosyllables, such as care, there, loud, 
bold, &c. may be prolonged at will to any indefinite 
time, so as to give to them the quantity of a quaver, 
a crotchet, a minim, or even a semibreve. This 
clearly does away with the idea of a settled rule of 
quantity in our language ; the rhythmus (or order) 
of which is governed by another principle, that of 
the regular arrangement of heavy and light sounds, 
or syllables; and this it is, not quantity, which 
makes the rhythm of English versification. This 
will be mens fully treated of under the head of 
" Time,^ in the chapter devoted to the Reading oj 
Verse. 
Here it is necessary to remark, that there is a 
o 2 
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eertain rhTthmical, or measured, movement even t& 
prose ; mot so regular! j preserved as in Ter8e> but 
0tiU requiring to be noted and marked in reading. 

In some elaborate compositions^ indeed, where 
the cadences are very regular, the rhjthm and time 
are preserved with mudli exactness $ and it is s 
great beauty in elocution to nttrk them by the 
pulsation and rrmiaium of the voice, on the heavy 
and iight syllables respectively, and by a due ob- 
servance of time or measure. 

Take, as an example, the following, by Dr. John» 
son, in common time : The notation is only to show 
the timCf and the barring marks the rkythmieai ve- 
eentuaHon ?-^ 

*Jr|r//|J.J-|.^/|J//| 

Wr the a- tro-cioiu crime of be-ing a 

JJK/|JJ".B/|J/^.| 

young nuHi wiiiDhliie h(m*oiti*-a« bte gen-tto-naai 

J.n|r//|J //|J //| 

has widisadi ^pf- rit and is- tem^tf 

J./|J J|r //|J.J-/l 

charged iip* on me I ahaSl awi«er at^ 
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to pal- U- ate nor de- nj; 

boA eon- tent my- MU wiih wish-ing 

that f may be one of those irbofle 

J J |r J |J //| J r 

fol- bn may ceaae withtbehr yontb, 

r J |J-./|J i-/|r// 

and not of that nnm-ber who are 



]g- no- rant ' in spite of ex- pe- ri- ence. 

In this exam];^e I have marked the accented or heavy vylla- 
hles which require pubatkm of voice ; and it will be obserred 
that the first note of the bar is always accented, oic its place is 
■applied by a rest or pause, which, with the other notes, fills 
up the cadence, and completes the bar; for resis or pauses cure 
as essential a part of the rhythm as the notes themselves^ and, 
in Terae especially, it is on their due and proportionate ob* 
o s 
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■errance, as well as of the heavy and light ijfllables, that 
rhjthm depended All this is more fully explained hereafVer: 
bnt I thought thus mach, on the subject of quantity and tiress 
(or accent) necessarj to be remarked before proceeding with 
EmphatU, of which etress is an essential constituent. 

The power of emphasis to strengthen or change 
the meaning of anj sentence is very great ; and its 
proper use in delivery adds greatlj to the point and 
power of a discourse ; hence some orators are called 
emphatic speakers, when it is intended tliat their 
style is pointed and forcible. But Emphasis is not 
merely stress or weight of voice : it is made up of 
htre$8 and inflection ; accordingly, — 

Ehfhasis is stress and inflection of voice. 
l^iere are two principal kinds of Emphasis^ 

1. Emphasis of sense, 

2. Emphasis offeree, 

1. Emphasis of sense is that emphasis which 
marks and indicated the meaning or sense of the 
sentence ; and which being transferred from word 
to word, has power to change and vary the par^ 
ticular meaning of such sentence. In other words, 
it is the placing en the p»>ticular word which 
carries the main point of the sentence, or member of 
the sentence, the inHectio^n due to sudh sentence ^ 
member ^ and giving t£^^^/ or emphasis to such In- 
flection :— the word so marked and distinguished ii 
called the emphatic toord* 
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mULM, 

To laake tlie en^pAoftv of Mmt throw the h(/Ueiim pra|Nr 

to the sentence, or member of it, on the empluLtic ward i and 
gire weight or gtren on that inflection i that is, let the ascent 
or descent, as the inflection may be rising or falliog, take m 
greater tange^ of pitch, high or low, with an impvim of 
▼oice. 

Thtts — 

The following intenrogatiYe sentence requires the rising 
inflection. Kow, bj placing that inflection on an^ one word 
and at the same time giving weight or Mtreu to that inflectkin 
— the sense will be emphasised on that particular word; and 
as the emphasis of sense is changed from word to word» te 
point of the sense will be varied accordingly; 



Bid jon walk home to-day? 

Did yon walk home to>dayf 
or. 

Did yog walk home to-dayf 
.or. 

Did yon walk home to-dayf 

The emphasis of sense, therefore, points the in* 
flection and meaning of a sentence, or member of 
it, on some particular word : and the inflection is 
rmng or/aUing according to the rule applicable to 
the particular sentence, or member of it, in which 
that word occurs. 

Q 4 
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Now, sappose the aboTe question were asked 
quite indifferently^ without any point at all, merely 
" for something to say* the rising inflection at the 
end of the interrogative could not be higher than 
a semitoncy or a full tone at most ; but if the inquiry 
were made with a point on any of the words 
marked emphatic above, the inflection of inter- 
rogation transferred to that particular word would 
take an ascent of a thirdy or three tones, in ordi- 
nary conversation ; or of* a fifthy in a very earnest 
inquiry : and the greater the range of pitch given 
to the inflection, the greater the force of the em- 
phasis. 

There are branches of the emphasis of senso 
incidental to particular rules of inflection ; as, — 

Antithetical Emphasis — 

Emphasis mth pronominal phrany &c. 

of which I shall speak under the proper heads. 

2. Emphasis offorcCy or, it might be , called Em- 
phasis of feeling, is that emphasis or stress which a 
speaker uses arbitrarily to add force to some par- 
ticular idea or expression ; not because the sense 
or meaning intended to be conveyed requires it, — 
but because the force of his own feeling or will 
dictates it 

Tho emphasis of force is always made with ih» Jailing 
u^flecUiMm 
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Could yoa be lo crael f 

(Oomrejiog la it poisibk t lam surprised 70a eoidd be, tcc) 

Could joa be so crael ? 

(That iB, 80 gxeeedingfy audi 

I did not say bo. 
CThat is, I deny it most strtmgfyj) 

These sentences - intenrogative and negatiye— by ordinaiy 
rule, would have the rising inflection; but the emphasis of 
force being placed on the word could or emd^ and not, giTea 
them the faliing inflection, without at all affecting the sense-^ 
though it giyes /orce to the intention of the speaker. 

Emphasis o^ force placed on a conjunction, or 
other ordinarily trivial word, will give it an m- 
tention and particular significance ; as, — 

You may follow your own course in this matter if yoa 
please, but** you will take the consequence of your 
obetinacy. 

The ybrce thus placed on ** but" gives it an admonitory 
significance; as if the speaker should say, <* Bmur m niad^ / 
warmedjfouj* 

BULE. 

Emphasis of force introduced into a declaratory sentence 
in afiSrmatiye form, and placed on the verb, will govern (that 
is, require) a rising inflection on the objective or succeeding 
phrase. 

For example, — 

I make the simple declaration, as a truth that maylbe uni* 
▼ersaliy acknowledged, vis. 
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In the prosecution of a yiitnooB enterprise, a brave man 

despises danger and difficulty. 

Thos inflected and pronounced the sentence i^ a 
mere truism; bat if I mjself, or a friend, be 
engaged in some scheme for the public good not 
devoid of danger and difficulty to himself or me, 
and doubts be made by an opponent whether we 
will proceed to the end, through all the dangers 
and difficulties that oppose us; then if, in the course 
of reply to such doubts, I were to express myself 
as above, I should certainly show my contempt of 
the idea of cotoardice or want of resolu lion suggested, 
by placing an emphasis of force on the word " des^ 
pises^** and the sentence, then, would read thus: — 

In the prosecution of a virtuous enterprise a>brave maxL** 
despises danger and difficulty. 

So^ if the. form of the sentence be chained, the 
rising inflection will still close it, sSterih&emphasis 
• i^ farce. 

In the proseoutidtt of' a vtrtnons enterprise, dimger and 
difficulty are despised *^ by a brave man. 

Agais,r* 

Ahrave man despises danger and difficulty in the^ pfo^ 
secution of a virtuous enterprise. 

Bear in mind^. therefore, that' this emphasis of 
force, when it is made, is ind^pendtotpf and.pam^ 
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sioant: to all genarai rule of inflection ; which It 

controls and otxer^rulos. 

Emphads of force is sometimes dauhkd; as,— 

Could you be so cruel? 

In which th^ force is thrown on two words, and expresses as 
much as if the speaker said, — 

Can it be possible that jou are what I consider so shock- 
ingly cruel I 

These is a}flo gumuultivk or accumulated em- 
phasis of force; that is, when the emphasis is 
AeajDcx^ or aocnmulated on several wordB in sucoes* 
uoiij^as^ — 

I' telliyoo, I' will not do it; nothing on earth shall 

Pjgrsnade me. 

This is the strongest expression of force b^ 
emphasis. I shall have occasion to illustrate it 
acre fully hereafter^ 



EXCESS OF EMPHASIS QFFOBCK« 

The continual use of this emphasis is to be 
avoided, not only, as unpleasing in its effect on the 
ear, but as tending, from repetition, to defeat its very 
object. Relief of loud BJid soft, strong SLnd gentle^ 
19 as necessary to elocution as are light and shade 
tp a picture: and he who is continually hammering 
the ear with reiterated strokes of emphasis^ instead 
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of being really a powerful speaker, will weary and 
disgust the good taste of his auditors. I^on semper 
tenditarcum Apollo: nor should the orator be always 
straining for force and effect : the ** use all gently ^ 
of Shakspere cannot be too often repeated, nor too 
reverently observed. Exaggeration is the rock 
a-head of the young and enthusiastic artist. 
"Prytheel avoid it I'' 



PERIODS AND LOOSE SENTENCES. 

SUSPENSION OF VOICE — ^INFLfiOTION. 

Dr. Whatelt defines a period to be "any 
sentence which is so framed that the grammatical 
construction will not admit of a close before the 
end of it ; in which, in short, the meaning remains 
suspended, as it were, till the whole is finished. A 
loose sentence, on the contrary, is any that is not a 
period ; any whose construction will allow of a stop 
80 as to form a perfect sentence at one or more 
places before we arrive at the end.**-^Elements of 
Rhetoricy Part III., c. 11. § 12. 

Adopting these definitions, it will be necessary 
to observe some general rules for the inflection of 
simple sentences, periods, and loose sentences, which 
shall make them not only easy of delivery to the 
speaker, but easy to be followed by the hearer. 

" An unexpected continuation of a sentence," says 
Dr. Whately, " which the reader had supposed to be 
concluded, especially if^ in i-eading aloiidy he had^ 
under that supposition, dropped his voice, is apt to 



prodnee % seiimition in the mind of beinf 4it*> 
agreeably baolked ; analogous to the unpleasant jar 

which is felt when, in ascending or descending 
sttin, we meet witili a step more than we expected : 
and if this be often repeated, as in a ver^ loose 
sentence, a kind of weary impatience results from 
the uncertainty when the sentence is to close." 

Now, tins is perfectly true ; and the illnstration 
of the false step on the staircase is admirably 
expressive of the stumbling uncertainty of a bad 
reader ilo^Undering through the clauses of a loose 
sentence. Very loose sentences frequently occurring 
may be, no doubt^ a great defect in style ; but it is 
in the power of a skilful reader or speaker so to 
deliyer even the loosest sentence as to make it hang 
together with some consistency^ and to soften down 
its jagged and broken effect. 

I will take the following example which Dr. 
Whately gives of a very loose sentenoe ; in whicji» 
as, he observes, there are *'qo less than five places 
marked by dashes (•*-^), at any oo» of which the 
sentence might be terminal 9p e4 lo be gran- 
maticaliy perfect."* 

Dr. Whately's example of a loose sentence :— * 

^ We cftiiie to«iir jonnkey's end^-^it last — wfSk no small 
difficulty — after mach CEUtgna^-^bKOOgh da^ loads --^ 
tad bad weather." 

Now^ the above sentence, loose as it is, may be 

* Elements (^Rhetoric, Fart III., c. 3. § 12. » see also ths 
sentence from the litorgy, p. 133. of this work. 
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80 read or delivered as to appear compact and 
smooth, *' teres atque rotundus ;** thus, — 

**We came to our journej's end at last, with no snuSi 
difficulty *»-after much fatigue*' through deep roads and 
bad weather." 

I should myself very much prefer the loose sen- 
tence, read as marked above, for its superior ease 
and naturalness^ to the formal period into which it 
ia converted by Dr. Whately; viz., — 

* At last, alter much fatigue, through deep roads and 
bad weather, we came with no small difficulty to our 
journey's end." 

Every one, I think, must feel that this period is 
very much too aet and formal for the matter, and 
has a pedantic tone. For my own part, I hold that 
loose sentences judiciously employed in a spoken 
oration, tend to give it force, and an appearance 
of spontaneity ; while the perpetual use of the more 
formal period is apt to throw an air of premeditation 
and artifice over the whole. But it lies with the 
reader or speaker to impart ease and smoothness 
to the loosest sentence, so that it shall come 
" trippingly from the tongue ;" by the aid of correct 
pause and just inflection. 

Supposing that the "dashes'* marked by Dr. 
Whately indicate a patise and fall of the voice at 
each dash, then we shall have the sentence delivered 
in the very perfection of had reading ^ and the 
false steps on the stairs will be painfully felt; 
thus :— . 
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" We came to our jonnieT*! end— «t last — ^with no nnall 
difBcnItj — after miicli fittigne — ^through deep roads — 
and bad weather.* 

Now, there are persons who read just in that 
bungling, uncertain manner, — persons, too, who 
perfectlj understand the meaning of what thej are 
reading, but have not the least idea (for want of 
some system) of the mode of conveying that mean- 
iDg to others ; and Dr. Whately's happy illustration 
of the effect of a loose sentence has reference to the 
eaty in the reading of it : a tacit admission that the 
good or had effect of such a sentence may be 
diminished or increased by the manner in which it 
18 read : from which it would seem to follow that 
some principles for the reading of periods and loose 
sentences must be of service. 

Observe, then, in the first place, that tliere is a 
distinction between suspension of voice, — ^by which 
I mean holding the voice up, and not letting ii fall 
—and a rising inflecHon^ which, as we have seen, 
is an aseeni of the voice. 

Inflection marks and denotes meaningy and shows 
the jDotnf^ of the sense ; suspension of voice accom- 
panies suspension of sense while it is in ihe process 
offormatum ; and the rising inflection denotes the 
highest point of suspended sense ; and the full and 
perfect close of the sense is marked by the falling 
inflection. 

In reading or speaking earnestly these inflections 
will be of three tones, ascending or descending 
respectively. 
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Gkheral Ritlss. 

Periods. 

1. The voice must be suspended till it takes an inflection 
under some lulc, — indicated by the point of the meaning, or 
for farct ; and the last word of the suspended sense nuRe' 
diauiy preceding tiiat on which the formation of complete 
sense begins, must be marked with a distinct mtny inflection ; 
the close of the sense with a fulling inflection. 

£ZAHPLB. 

Those who have the fewest resources in themselfes*^- 

naturally seek tlie food of their sdf-lore dsewhere. 

9. The rising inflection at this/Mml ^ trngpenskm serves, 
with a pause, equally to divide a simple sentence of two 
clauses, separating and maiiciug the opeaiag or incomplete 
part, from the dose, or perfect sense. 



The feelings of a gentleman*^ 

only denota a more fellaed hiiBUfi% • 
One touch of nature*** 

makes the whole world kin. 

Bo, in a sentence opening wil^ a h^poihm*^ the hypoArasit 
nmst have the risM^ the condasiondie/a£^, iniiectiop;MU ■ 

If the world is not the work of chance"*^ 

It must have had an intelligent Maker. 

The following senten<;e (consisting simply, in 
tlie first instance, of what logicians would call tbe 
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**subf€ct^ and the "predicate*') amplified bj degrees 
^nd enlarged into a period, maj serve practicallj to 
illustrate the above rules as to suspension and inJfUe* 
tioni — 

I. Grace of manners*^ is charmiiig. 

-2. Qraee of mannerB*i 

is charming in every one. 
3b Grace of niannen*^ 

charming in every one**- 

to princes is essenti&l. 
4. Grace of manners'^ 

cbarming in every one'^ 

IS** to princes*' 

«s essential** as more solid 
accomplishments. 
6. Grace of manners^ 

*^ii-n<ng in every one*^ 

is*^ to princes**- as essential*^ 

as more solid accomplishments** 
are to private individuals. 

lioosx Sektekcbs. 

Xf the sense be completed before the close ot^tns senidnoe^ 
the falling inflection must mark it ; iin1o?6 tllO^lauses which 
folViw are necessary ta -^^ ^hole proposition. 

H 
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^'r.Iinitted power*^ is apt to cornipt the minds of those 

who possess it*^ 

and where Uw ends, tjranny begins. 

This sentence evidently contains two distinct propositions i 
and thongh thejr are connected by the conjunction an.f^ the 
close of the first mast be marked with the fallinn inflection. 

AKOTHBB SXAMPUB. 

Overtures for jieace*' were, however, rejectcd*^- 
and not merely rejected'^ 
bat rejected with insalt. 

Here the sense is complete in the first clause — the fact is 
distinctly stated ; it is therefore marked with a falling inflec- 
tion : for what follows is an addition not necessary or essential 
to its full force, though it contains an accumalatcd and 
aggravating circumstance. 

So in the following : — 

With a heart panting for freedom, mjoA i^Sod with love 

fbr my country, I approached the shores of my native 

land ; but, alas ! freedom and my country were no 

more ; they had fallen together. 

The following loose sentence and its amplifications may 
serve to make this principle clearer :— ■ 



Grace of manners^ 
iicbarmlug,*^- 
and never fails lo please. 
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Orsca of manners** 

«i obanm'oji^ in eveiy pne"*- 

and ncTer fails to please. ^ 

Grace of manners*^ 

is charming in evciy one*'- 

more particnlarlj in priocet'^ 
and never fails to please. 
Qracc of mannera** 

is charming in every ooo*^ 
hut to princes** 
it is essential*^ 
and never fails to please. 
Grace of manners** 

is charming in everj one** 

nod never fails to please*** 
bnt to princes** it is as essential** 
as more solid accomplishmenti 
•re to others. 



TO GIVE C0MPA0TNXS8 TO ▲ LOOSE SSNTEKCE. 

Ixk reading a loose sentence, such as the one 
given bj Dr. Whatelj (quoted abore), we should 
divide it so as to throw together such circumstances 
as 'will make up a compact clause in the first pnrt ; 
and separate it from the other details or circuni- 
friaooes in the second or other clauseA, which are 
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less bouud up with the main fficf. in iiJ5T«i*ti>n; ov £bm 
pnyposiHan to be lai4 down, or iiie mmi ^ b<^ con- 
Yoyed. Thus, — 

We came to our journey's end st Isst** 
with no small difficulty*^ 
after mt^ fatigiie** 
through deep roads and 
bad weather. 

^ in the following: — 

Borne and Athens** were two cities 
set on a hill*^ 

that conld not be hid*^ 
and that eyeiywhere meet the eye oC history. 
Now, it is true that there is complete sense at — 
** Bome and Athens were two cities ;" 

bat not tfte complete 9ilDae iniended; fisr the words that 
follow are essential to the idea to be conyejed. We most 
therefore read, — 

** Borne and Athens*^ were two cities 

eetonahill.'* 

We must let this point close the sense by a fallmg inflect&n 
im hiSf or we should connect that word and idea Witii what 
immediately follows, and imply that*-^ 

** Rome and Athens were two dties** 
set on a hill that could not be hid*" 

Whereas, by the pauses and iftfleetions marked above we have 
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difi fnU meaning of the sentence made distinct bj the dear 
artunJaUon (if I rnaj so express it) of each of its joints.* 

Som^tafiHto ft wntence will have apparently 
closed, the sense being qaite complete^ when the 
speaker will take it up again at the point and on 
the word with which he ceased ; in which case the 
close of the sense must be marked hj^faUinff in- 
Jiection on the closing word, and its resumption must 
be marked with a strong rMn^ infltUkm and pause 
on the echoed or repeated word. 



lani&ere tondse mjtoice against sach dilatory and 
vacflktory conduct*'- conduct** which will infalliblj 
end in ruin and disgrace. 

To doubt your sympathy with the distressing case I have 
detailed, would be to insult your feelings of humanity ; 
feelings '^ which are intuitive in the breast, and give 
gentleness and tenderness even to the sternest naturea 



StJBTHER Mr/MfFLEB OF THB PRBClfiDIKO BULBS. 

l« Tba homan mind** is often so awkw.ard and ill-regit« 
lut^*^ in thd caieer of invention *^',tliat it iaat first drad0iit**» 



* gee CP- 133.) the correct reading of the loose sentence 
itorst the liturgy quoted by Dr. 'Whately. 
H 3 
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And then despises itself. For it appears at first incredible** 
that any snch discoverj should be made*^ ; and when it has 
been made*^ it appears incredible*^ that it should so long hare 
escaped men's research. — Bacon, 

3. In addition to the difficnlty*** of explaining cnstoms and 
manners** foreign to onr own**-*, there are all the obstades** of 
wilful prepossession*^ thrown in the way. 

3. A man may have the manners of a gentleman** without 
haying the look**-; and he may have the character of a 
gentleman, in a more abstracted point of Yiew» without the 
manners. 

4. Though we have read Congreve**, a stage-coachman 
may be an OTcr-match for us in wit**-: though we are deep- 
versed in the excellence of Shakspeare's colloquial style *^, a 
Tillage beldame may outscold us**-: though we have read 
Machiayel in the original Italian**, we may be easily out- 
witted by a clown*"- : and though we have cried our eyes out 
over the New Eloise**-, a poor shepherd lad**, who hardly 
knows how to spell his own name**-, may ** tell his tale, under 
the hawthorn in the dale"^," and prove a more ** thritiog 
wooer."— jHiwK/fc 



PARENTHESIS. 

Air Example, without Punctuation (Jor the PujL . 
far hittuelf, with Pau^e and Infltction). 
The great difficulty In philosophy is to come to ererjr 
qaestion with a mind fresh and unshackled bj former theories 
thoogh strengthened by exercise and information as in the 
practice of art the great thing is to retain oar admiration 
of the beaatiful in nature together with the power to imitate 
it and not /rom a want of this original feeling to be enslaved 
by formal rules or dazzled by the mere difficulties of execution. 
Habit is necessary to give power but with the stimulus of 
noTelty the love of truth and nature ceases through indolence 
or insensibility. Hence wisdom too commonly degenerates 
into prejudice and skill into pedantry. Ask a metaphysician 
what subject he understands best and he will tell you thai 
which he knows the least about Ask a musician to play a 
iavourite tune and he will select an air the most difficult of 
execution. If yon ask an artist his opinion of a picture he 
will point to some defect in perspective or anatomy. If an 
opera dancer wishes to impress you with an idea oi his grace 
and accomplishments he will throw himself into the most 
distorted attitude possible. — BaaiitU 



PABENTHESIS — PARENTHETICAL MEMBERS. 

Strictly speaking, a parenthesis is an interruption 
of the sense of the main sentence, (as is manifest 
from the derivation — Trapa-eK-ridij/ic); and therefore 
members which are added to the sentence after the 
sense is completed, are not parenthetical (although 
they may be marked in parenthesis), but rather 
cato-thetical — if such a word may be used — . 

The very sentence I have just written furnishee 
an illustration of the distinction I wish to make ; 
in which the first passage marked in parenthesis is 
H 4 
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not strictly a parenthesis ; for it does not suspend 
or interrupt — though it confirms and explains the 
preceding part of the main sentence : but tlie 
second passage marked in parenthesis is correctly 
so marked, for it interrupts and suspends the sense 
of the main sentence. Again, the last phrase in 
the same sentence — marked betweeif two dashes- 
occurring at the close of the main sense^ is not par- 
enthetical (though it might be marked ordinarily 
in parenthesis), but rather cato-thetical -^ that is, 
tacked to the main sentence. 

But, in common use and acceptation, all the above 
phrases would be called parenthetical, — without re- 
ference to their being an interruption of, or merely 
r.n addition to, the sense ; and therefore I shall 
arrange the Elocutionary rules for reading paren- 
thesis according to the common and popular defini- 
tion of the term. 

RULES. 

1. A parenthesis must have its commencement and contina- 
ance indicated by a change to a somewhat lower tone of voice 
and a quicker movement ; and the close of the parenthesis is 
marked by a return to the same time, pitch, and inflection of 
voice as the sense had at the point immediately preceding the 
parenthesis : so that, — 

2. If the sense be interrupted by parenthesis, its close shall 
be marked with the rising inflection : if the sense be complete, 
the parenthesis shall be closed with the falling inflection. 

NoiB.— The more logical form of these rules would be 
thus — 

If the parenthetical members suspend the sense, they shall 
be read with suspension of voice : if they do not^ they shafi 
bo read as independent memborSi 
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1. Parenthesis suspending tbe sense* 

Oentltsmen, if I make ont this case bj eyidence (and If I 
do not, forget everything yoa hare heard, and reproach me 
for having abused your honest feelings) I shall have eata- 
bliaSiefl « claim for Uainii^es ihat has no puruIleL — ErJUnt. 

If there's a Power aCore (and that there Is 
AH natoie cries aload in all her woricB)^ 
He must delight in Tutne. 

2. Parenthesis — in addition without a suspension 

EXAMPLES. 

l?ow, the works of the flesh are manifest,— which are these. 

It is on reason and common sense, backed bj principles <A 
justice, confirmed by the experience of a century, that I haye 
Ibrmed my opinion ; a» opinion which no argument or 
aotfaority can sh^e (not even the eloquence of the right 
ftonottrable gentleman). 

Sometimes a cata-thetical addition will re-open 
the sense of a sentence which it concludes ; in that 
case the added clause will be marked with the rising 

KXAMTLBS. 

Si» flCriGliMss im regard to tntth, aad his fidelity to his 
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friends, were astonishing ofWHidgging the situation he so 
long filled. 

The adyice jon gave him was sound, and might hove 
ssfed him— had he choaen to follow it» 

BXGBFnOK. 

This rale is (like all odiers) subject to be yaried bj the 
Emphasis offeree — ^which, occurring in the parenthesis, over- 
rules the inflection proper to suspension; as in the followin^^ 
passage from Mr. Burke's speech on the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings :— 

XXAMPLB. 

Growing from crime to crime, ripened hj cruelty for 
cruelty, these fiends, at length, outraging sex, decency, 
nature, applied lighted torches and slow fire — (I cannot pro- 
ceed for shame and horror !) these infernal furies planted 
death in the source of life, &c 

Here, though the sense is suddenly broken and suspended 
by the introduction of the parenthesis, yet, as the closing 
phrase of that parenthesis is marked with the Emphasis of 
force, it is an exception to the general rule, which would 
otherwise require a rising inflection to mark the suspension of 
the sense. 

PBONOUNS — PBONOMINAL PHRASE. 

We are tanght in Grammar that a pronoun is 
used to avoid the repetition of a noun. 

In Elocution, when the noun is repeated, and the 
use of the pronoun rejected, we call the word bo 
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repeated pronominal; that is, of the nature, or in 
place of a pronoun ; as, — 

He bdvanced the doctrine ; he maintained the doctrine ; he 
propagated the doctrine. 

In this example, **the doctrine/* in every in- 
stance of its repettHon^ is clearlj pronominal; 
standing in place of the pronoun <' it^ For, ac- 
cording to the usual construction of such a sentence, 
it would have stood — 

He advanced the doctrine ; he maintained it ; he propa- 
gated it. 

Hence, being so nearly of the same nature, thej 
follow the same rule of Elocution : 



Pronoiins and pronominal phrases have no proper infleetiomt 
but merge in that of the inflected or emphatic word with 
which they stand. 

EXAMPLES. 

(^Tke pronouns and pronominal phrases are in bracheie,^ 

Heniy told [me] the truth [about it]. 

I asked [him] if he had finished [it]. 

[It] struck [me] that I had seen [him] before. 

In these sentences, the pronouns have no in- 
flection ; but are subjected to, and over-ridden by 
the inflection of the word which governs them, or 
to which they are immediately allied. So of a pro- 
nominal phrase. 
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EXAMPLES. 
As you have shown mercy, you shall receive f mercy}. 
Your cruelty merits [cruelty]. 
Your goodnen deserves [goodness}. 
He repaid your kindness with [kinteess]. 
Ood said. Let there be light ; and there was [ligtit].* 

We observe that the pronoMinal phrase in esch 
instance follows the rule on the pronoun; and is 



* I remember HazUiU in his Table-talk, menlrons Cdettdge 
having produced what he, Hazlitt, considered an original and 
a very powerful effect, by reading this passage with the em- 
phasis on the repetition of the word •* light ;*' to which he 
gave also a burst or swell of voice to express the sudden 
bsrst of light that followed the command. In that case he 
read it thus :-*- 

** God said, Let' there be light ; and there was light. ** 

But I must contend against this reading both as incorrect 
and also as deficient in just effect. 

Incorrect, because a literal translation of the original would, 
I imagine, give the passage thus : — 

** God said. Let light be; and light was.^ 

So rendered, there can be no doubt that the emphasis must 
fall, as I have marked it, on the verb^ and not on die fepeated 
noun ; and transposition of words cannot alter emphasis of 
sense. 

This emphasis on tlic verb expresses also the idea of the 
insknJIaneoua exeeutkm ai Ood^s word, whieh I take to he the 
just effect intended. 
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saljected to the inflection on the yerb or preposition 
bj which it is governed. 

JExeepi — 

Demonstrative and iutmvffatufe pnmoinui *i and pronoant 
or luroDominal pbraaes when emphatic: aS|— 

This 18 mj book, not that 

Who said so? What did he wgr? 

Henry told me the trath. 

I warned him : he sared me. 

He is a good boj*^ Jamesi 

COMMON PHRASE {quosi pronominal). 

The wme role applies to the repetition of amfphroie which 
ia conumm to two or mon verbs, adverbs, &€• Sach repeaUd 
common phrase is read as pronominal 

XZAXFUCS. 

He speaks truly, and [he speaks] wisely. 

It was truly said, and wisely [said]. 

If we live in the spirit, let ns also walk [in the sphit]. 

PBONOMIKAL PHRASB tit reply* 

The rok Ixdds, also, on repetition of a common phrase m 
ttfjfijt in dialogne, — or in reference to previously spcAm 
words hj another party. 

* Ptonimiis of these two duns are generally tmphatie. 
and therefore the exception. 
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QwciUon. Is that your firm opinion? 

/2qp^. It is** [my firm opinion]. 

Nor need the repetition be Uteral ; if the idtn or senn be 
repeated, the phrase is read as pronominal 



The gentleman boasts that he is actuated bj motirra the 
most pure and honourable. Sir, the boast is needless ; Who 
questioned [his integrity and honour] ? 

EMPHASIS with pronominal phrase- 
It will be observed that the verb or other word 
governinj;:, or in conjunction with, the pronominal 
phrase, becomes emphatic : tliis is made still more 
clear in the case of a negative with such phrase. 

EXAMPLES. 

To be, or not "^ to be ? 

QueatioH, Why do you express yourself so angrily ? 

Repfy. I did not [express myself angrily]. 

The gentleman insinuates that I have acted a double jMUt 
and therefore forfeited the confidence of the house. Sir, if I 
Sad [done so] I should deserve [to lose your confidence], but 
I shall prove that I have not [acted as he says]; and therefora 
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I expect to reta&i [jronr good opinion], («r) to leuda joar 
good opinion. 

This Emphasis belongs to ''The Emphasis of 
Sense** {see ante^ Emphasis), and may be distin- 
guished as the *' Emphasis with pronominal phrase." 



XiCt the Ftudent now practice aload the foUowins: m an 
csxeicise : — 

PORTIA'S SPEECH ON MERCy. 
(Marked with Pause, Inflection and Emphasis.) 

The quality of mercy •* is not strain'd*'- • 
It droppeth*^ as the gentle rain from heay'n*^ 
Upon the place beneath- It is twice*^ blesrd*^ 
It blesseth him that gives *' and him that takes **- 
Tis mightiest** in* * the mightiest*^-'it becomes 
The throned monarch** hctter than his crown**- 
His sceptre** shows the force*' of temporal* power *^ 
The attribute** to awe and majesty** 
Wherein doth sit** the dread and fear ♦ of kings**- 

* These inflections would be compatrndf tee Ck>MFOU2iD Iv- 
jrUKTCIONS, p. 140. 
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^"^ *!£!F1 *^ ^ *:$£!!!P*^ '^ sceptred 6W«]f**- 

It 18 enthroned in the hearts of kings*^- 

It is an attribute*' to God himself * ^- 

And earthlj power*' doth then** show liliest God'a** 

When merqr*^ seasons justice, i Therefore** Jeir*^ 

ThoDgh jastioe be thy plea** consider this*'- 

That*' in the course of jMtice*' none of us 

Should see salvation* '- we do pray *' for mercy *'- 

And that same prayer*^ doth teach u^^' all "' to render 

The dtcds of mercy. I 

Skaksp, 
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PART IIL 
INFLECTION— Cm^^iiiMd 

PERSFICUITT, 

« PfiBSFiCOTrT," Dr. Wbately justly remarkB% ''is 
the first requisite of style;, not only in rhetorical, 
but in all compositions." 

N0W9 rhetorical compositions are intended for 
deiiTerj — they are to be addressed to the mind 
through the ear ; and it will, consequently, be in- 
sufficient that the style of the composition be per- 
spicoous in itself, if that perspicuity be destroyed 
by want of perspicuity in delivery : that is, if the 
just and perfect meaning of the written language 
be lost, confused, or enfeebled by the weak, confused, 
or unintelligent elocution of the orator. Still 
worse, if the meaning of the written language be 
absolutely perverted by the fabe reading of the 
speaker.f 

** With a view to perspicuity in delivery, the great 
point," says Dr. Whately J, " is that the reader" (or 
speaker) ** should appear to understand what he 
reads " (or speaks). ^ But," he adds, " it is qot 
enough that he should himself actually understand 

* Elements of Rhetoric, Fint HI, c. 1. § 9. 
t See Iiitrodiiction, p. 7. 
X Bhetoric, Part IV., e. U. § U 
1 
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it, it 18 possible, notwithstanding, to read " (speak) 
'« it as if he did not." 

Now, there can be very littJe doubt that the per- 
son whom Dr. Whatelj cites as having pronounced 
the passage (Mark iv. 2L), " Is a candle brought 
to be put under a bushel or under a bed," ** as 
if there were no other alternative^ — there can be 
scarcely a doubt that this false-reader perfectly 
understood the passage himself ^ though, in reading 
it, he so perverted its meaning to his hearers: 
" and yet," says Dr. Whately, " the emphasis was 
laid on the right words." 

What emphasis? Why, of course a false em- 
phasis, if any; and, consequently, the stronger that 
emphasis, being false, the more emphatic and 
decided the perversion of the meaning ! 

Dr. Whately's direction, then, for a good Elocu- 
tion, — viz., *'read as if you understood what you 
are reading,** — is clearly insufficient : it is of no 
more value towards perspicuity in Elocution, than 
such a direction as '* understand what you are about 
to write yourself, and then write so that your readers 
may understand you/* would be available towards 
producing perspicuity in composition : it only 
amounts to saying, in other words, **be perspicuous." 
— But howf 

Some principles and rules for perspicuity are ne- 
cessary in both cases. 

Inflection of voice is the great indicator of 
meaning — Emphasis, as I have before defined it^ is 
in/lection and stress of voice ; that is, force is added 
to the infection to make the meaning emphatic. 
And there can be no more important auxiliary to 
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the orator io attaining the great desideratam of 
perspicuity mentioned hy Dr. Whately,— Tix., that 
of making anj sentence '^nuderatood clause bj 
clause as it proceeds^" — than a just use of inJUdUm^ 
00 that the inflection of Toice shall be perpetually 
aiding and working out the meaning. There are, 
consequently, special rules of inflection proper to 
Tarious conditions and inflections of meamng, and 
to the mutual relations of the different clauses of 
a period or sentence, the classification of similar 
ideas and members, and the separation of opposite 
or dissimilar ones, and, in fact, to all the accidents 
of the grammar of Elocution, as bearing on and 
forming part of Rhetoric : for it must he always 
remembered that the highest aim of the principles 
of Rhetoric is the formation of a ready, skiUol, 
and persuasive speaher. 
To proceed, then, to some 

SPECIAL BULES OF INFLECTlOir, 

marking particular conditions or variations of mean- 
ing, or the relative bearing, or disconnection of ideas 
or clauses. 

1. ArrosiTioN - 2. Axtithesis. 
1. Apposition of meaning and construction re- 
quires to be marked by apposition or similarity of 
inflection; that is, — . . 

aULB. 

Words or clauses of sentences in apposition with each Qther 
take the same respective inflections ; anleit any of tanem be 
made emphatic {or force. 

I S 
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BZAKPLBS. 

Cleopatra, <iiMen of Egypt, clioM an asp at tbe 



I reride in London — a magnificent citj. 

And now abideth, fiuth, hope, and charity— tiiese thro0» 

Is a candid brought to be pat nnder a boshelt or ander * 

Cedr 

Here the ** bushel" and the ^ bed ** are in apposition ; each 
being onljr an individualisation of the general idea of conceal 
maU whidi would be conveyed by a question in the following 
form :— 

It aeandie bnmght to be hidden mider anything 7 

In reading, therefore, each individualisation of the same 
general idea receives the same inflection of voice ; and would 
do so whatever were the form of the sentence, whether in- 
terrogative, negative^ or deelapitoiy ; that is, the sense would 
govern the inflection on the first word conveying the indivi- 
dual idea, and the rest would follow in apposition; and 
though the general idea were repeated through several iad^ 
vidualisations, the rule would hold good in all ; af ihns t-*- 

Is a candle brought to be hid under a bushel, or nnder a 
bed (or a table, or a chair, or in a Eox). 

No ; it is brought to shine, to give light, to be displayed. 

The answer shows die force of the rule in another form. 

I tnu* that the above rule and examples have made diii 
subject of appositkm with relation to inflection so clear* tbift il 
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would be impossible for any one who may rend it to ho gtriltj 
of such a perversion of meaning as Dr. Whately*8 blanderer* 
who read the original question "as if there were no other 
alternative." He read it falselr, thus, wnMeiieti^ : — 

Is a candle brought to be put under a bofhd, or under « 

Ab in Matthew v. 15. Neither do men light « candle and 
put it under a bosheU but on a canUUstick* 

2. Antithesis, 

or ifppositi»n ai raeftiuag, ruqiiines aatitbeaiB of 
Vxdactiao ; that is, — 

BULB. 

Words or clauses in anUtheM, or opposition to each oUiei 
take opposite inflections. 



He spoke for, not against peace. 

To be, or not to be. 

As Are is opposed to water, so is vice to virtue. 

A wit among lords, a ford among wits. 

We seek not peace, but war ; and we shall fight, not pray i 

for we had rather die than live. 
Shall we prefer disease to health ? death to fife ? uitsrerf 

toUberty? 

The above are examples oi single antithesis. 
I 3 
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DOUBLE ANTITHESIS. 



1 



In the following, the antithesis is double^ that is, fj^ 
several opposite ideas, and consequently opposite 
in/leetians. 

National hS^ if directlj opposed to the wSdnen of 
anarchf. 

(JBere ratioiial ia m amtiAena to wiidness, and liberty to 
anarchjr : (fte i^fiecHoM on each respeeiivdtf are Vterefore al» 
opposed.) 



If jOTi seelL to make one rich, stadj not to increase his stores, 
but to dimmish his desires, — Seneca, 

The peoMA^ complains Joud; the courtier in secret repines. 
In wantf what distress! in c^jBhienee^ what satiety! The ig- 
norant^ through ill-gronnded hopcy are disappointed; the 
knowinfff through knowledge^ despond. — Young, 

Or, fo/ force, •* the knowing, through knowledge, despond.** 

AB flesh is not the same flesh ; but there is one kind of 
flesh of men, another flesh of beasts,^- anot/ter of fithee^ and 
another ti Urds, 
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There are also edesHtd bodiet, and bodies UrreHrudt bat 
the ^QTj of the celestial is one, and the gloiy of the lerrutriai 
Is anort€r.— 1 Cor. xv. 

l^ote also the melody that is prodnced to the ear bj this 
antithetical alternation of inflection ; which thus has the effect 
not only of logicatty increasing the force and power of the con* 
trast of ideas, by contrast of pitch, but, at the same time* of 
pleasing the ear by an agreeable variety of tone.* 

IMPLIED ANTITHESIS. 

iUitithesis may be implied^ when not exprteeed; in whieh 
case the sense is left im/SiiMAec/ (as it wereX And, consequently, 
is marked with the tiaing n^fiection. 

SXAMFLE& 

He is a good boy, James.* 

(Jmfiying, that some other boy may be a bad one.) 

Ton ask too mnch money ; Til give yon a sovereign.* 
{Implying^ •* but not any more.") 

rd give twenty pounds for such a horse as that. * 
CImpfying, ^ but not for an inferior one.*^ 

Presmnptnons man I the gods take care of Cato !* 
(^Impfying, ** more immediately than of other men.*^ 

Confidence is a plant of slow growth** in an aged bosom.* 
^Tmplyingt ** whatever it may be in a yonthfol breast*) 

* See Compound Inflections^ p. 140. 
I 4 ' 
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Onoe of BUHUiflrs, diimmiTig in erergr <»e» li ^MentiAl to 

princes* 

{Implying, " thoagh not topriyate individuals, in whom it 
may only be an agreeable accomplishment.'^ 

[^See anUf Emphasis ov Sense.] 
EMPHASIS OF ANTITHESIS. 

Words and members in antithesis are (as a gene- 
ral rule) marked by the emphasis of sense : that is, 
the inflections are marked with additional weight ; 
-^this emphasis may be designated as JntitlieHcal 
Empkasis* 

But the emphasis of force is sometimes used in 
one member of the antithesis^ to give additional 
strength to it ; and, as it will be remembered, this 
emphasis of force is always made by the falling in- 
flection, its introduction in the first member of an 
antithesis may require the second member in appo- 
sition to take the rising inflection ; which will be one 
of the exceptions to the rule, under the power of 
" Emphasis of Force.** • y 

EXAMPLES or EMPHASIS OF FORCE IK ANTITHESIS. 

Fire and Water"^ are less opposed than vice and virtue. 

Without force^ as a simple declaration^ the read- 
ing would be — 

Fire and water "^ are Jess opposed than vice and virtue. 

*See Compound Inflections in relation to Antithesis, 

p. 14a 
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It ^Metres fhe best attOTtkm of the E^oeutioftlst ; 
and he shotikl therefore make himself thoroaghlj 
master of iU 

" There can be no doubt*," says Dr. Whately, 
^'that this figure * (antithesis) ** is calculated to add 
greatly to energy. Everything is rendered more 
striking by eontrast ; and almost every kind of 
subject-matter affords materiaU for contrasted 
expressions." And he then proceeds to give many 
valuable hints and instructions as to framing the 
antithesis, &c. 

But, as I have observed above, a tmiten composi- 
tion, however elegant and forcible, may be enfeebled 
and destroyed in its effect by the faults of a bad 
reader or speaker; and as the highest object of the 
rules and principles of Rhetoric is to form a fluent 
and powerful orator^ il becomes, therefore, essential 
to the speaker to be able to mark and strengthen 
the contrast of ideas and expressions, by contrast of 
inflection of voice ; otherwise, the very point of 
the antithesis will be lost, or at least only half felt. 

Hence, I consider .the observation of the above 
rules respecting antithesis as iipportant to energy^ as 
the rules for apposition are essential to perspicuity 
in Elocution ; and, therefore, necessary and indis- 
pensable aids and allies to *' perspicuity " and 
•* energy " of style in " Rhetoric,** f 

To carry the alliance out fully, I shall take 

• Elements of Rhetoric, Part III, c 11. } 14. 
t Ibid., Perepicuity — Energy. 
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leave, for the guidance of theelocationaiysiadentt 
to mark with the proper inflections some examples 
of antithesis which Dr. Whately furnishes in his 
Elements of Rhetoric They will serve as an 

EXEECISB ON ANTITHS8IS. 

When reason is against a man, he will he against reason . 

Words*^ are the coontera of wise men, and the money of 
foo ls. — Hobbes. 

* A fool with judges ; among fools a jndge.— ^Cotc^Ter. 

Kon ut edam yIto, sed nt Yiram edo. — QuinctiUanm 

Persecution is not wrong, hecanse it is cruel ; hut cruel be- 
cause it is wrong . 

On parent knees, a naked, new-horn child*^. 
Weeping; thou sat'st,*^ while aU around thee smiled % 
So live, that, sinking in th j last long sleeps 

Thou then mayst smile, while all around thee weep. • 

Sir W. Jones, 

He vrho dreads new remedies *^ must ahide old evils . — Bacon, 

BBurtf ** is the madnes s of many "^ for the ^ain of a few. 
[iS(Se Series — Antitketkal Seriet.l 

* See Compound Inflections, p 140. 
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EZCLAlCAnON. 

Intvrjrctional PHBASESy of exelamodony ap<h 
siraphcy pity^ and sorrow, and the like, are marked 
with the rising inflection ; as^ — 

O I^me ! oh my eonntiy I how art thou fiJte ! 

Sweet sleep ! how have I frighted thee 1 

AUs ! mj friend ! Woe is me I 

But the eiilire 

XXCLAXATOBT SEI I TEI l Ua 

ia closed with the falling inflection. 



O Borne I how art thon fallen ! 

Thanks to the gods ! my hoy has done his daty J 

Woe is me ! my heart is broken I 

Alas, my firiend ! how much I pity thee! 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon yon baakl 

Angels and ministers of grace defend as I 

INVERTED sentences. 
B17XJB. 

In an larerted sentence, the inverted memhers take the 
inflections respectively proper, in the direct sentence, to the 
members in whose place they stand. 
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Direct He strictlj enforces** both bj precept and ex« 
ample*^ tlie laws of religion and morality** incal- 
cated in the GospeL 

LwertecL The lawa of religion and moralitj*^ iocnlciAed in 
the Gospel**- he strictly enforces^ both by precept 
and example. 

EXCEPTION. 

The only exception to this rule is made by the EmphuUcf 
force^ the inflection of which is paramomit, and never changes^ 
however much the position of the word on which it fiedls may 
be changed by inversion. 



Direct Oar sight '" is the mo6t perfdct of aU our aensei* 

Inverted. Of all ottr senses otir sight ** is the most perfect 

Or, 

The most p^rfiect of all our senses is osr sight; 

Here, by throwing the Emphasis of force ttpon tho Wlird 
eighty we mark it strongly on the hearer's mind'; and sup- 
posing that to be the speaker's object, no traiisposititm of the 
word will relieve it from that Emphasis. But if it be merely 
an indifferent and abstract remark, it would be subject to the, 
above rule as to invereumf and be thus marked : — 

Our sight is the most perfect of all our senses. 

OfaH our senses, onr sight is the most perfect 

The most perfect of all onr senses ii Ottr sight 
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CONPITIONAL fiENTENCES. 

The addition of a condition to an affirinatiT6^ 
requires the rising inflection ; which marks the 
uncertainty raised by tiie condition attacked; oj^— 

He said he woold call if you would coiuent to see him. 

He shall live^ (^/Aoee poKwr <o Mwe AuR. 

Doctrines mast be embodied, brfore A/^ com excite etnmg 

p/ubUefcding, 

Observe that the simple affirmatiTe in this foim of sentenoa 
retains tht/alUng it{fleetiou: it is the condition that reoeiTSS 
the rise. 



SERIAL SENTENCES. 

The Series, in Rhetoric (a succession of words^ 
or phrases, linked together in construction, but 
conveying different ideas) constantly occurs : it is 
a perpetual source of difficulty in delivery to the 
uninstructed reader or speaker, whose confused and 
unconnected manner, stumbling over the different 
members of the series as they arise, painfully 
exemplifies the truth of Dr. Whately's illustration 
of the false step on the staircase. 

Attention to a few simple rules for the delivery 
of serial sentences will therefore be found of great 
advantage to the Elocutionist. 

The Series is either Simple, or Compound :-— 
SncFLB, when the members in succession are 
single, or convey single ideas ;— 
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Compound^ when the members are complex in 
form^ each containing several ideas. It is called — 

CoMHENCiNGy when it commences a sentence, or 
when the sense is unfinished at the close of the 
series : — 

ConcLUDiKa, when the sense is ctosed with the 
series. 

Bulbs J^ I^fiectum tfthe Seriet. 

1. A tmple, commencing Series, in aflfamatiTe flentences, 
tiiiikM a Hiring ii^eethn on etwy member of the Series except 
the pcKttftiMate (or last bat one), which hat a/tfSni^ i^^ 

EZjlHFLBS. 

FaUh, (1) 

h^,-» (a) 

and chanty,*'- (3) 

are cardinal Tirtoes. 

May f^-» (1) 

charitjrr (3) 

peace,*' (4) 

aad patienbe,^^ (5) 



a. A ihq)le cMetttding Series 
takss a rUUtg it^Uctiak on vf^xy vuBBBiMt of iba series bol Us 
la9L 
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£3CAS1PLES. 

The cardinal virtues are, 

udthr (1) ^ 

io^** (2) 

and charity. (3) 

Bia J our wnb be poneffed with 

faith,'^ (1) 

hS^r (2) 

charity,"* (3) 
peace, (4) 

and patience 1 (5) 

Examples of a series of adjectives or verbs, with 
one noun common to the series : — 

1. Where the mnmfoBowa the adjectiTe or rerb. 



A blind, headlong, precipitate, and irretrieTable flight^* 
was the result of their rasht ill-timed, tumultuous, and 
disorderly attack. 

To conquer, to enslaTe, to oppress, to destroy fall fellow- 



are the triumphs of a savage chiefs- 
CO free, Co presenre, to improve, to blew tltcm*^ 
the glory of a wise prince. 
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2. Where the noan precedes the fcies of verbs or adjectives 
bj inversion. 

EXAMPLES. 

An attack, rash, tamaltaoas, ill-timed, and disorderlj*^ 
ended in a flight*^ 
blind, headlong, pr^ipltate, and irretrievable. 

These traitors to their country*' 
he discovered, exposed, arrested, bronght to trials 
convicted, and pat to death. 



DIVISION OF A LONG SIMPLE SERnfiS. 
KULE. 

When a simple series exceeds five members, divide the 
whole into two or more shorter series ; and read the divisions 
according to rule, — marking each division with the middle 
pause, 

EXAHFLB. 

The works of the flesh are manifest ; which are these : 
Adultery,** fornication,*' uncleanness,*' lasciviousneas,'^- 
idolatry,*' witchcraft,*' hatred,*' variance^**- 
emulations,** wrath,*' strife,** seditions,*' heresies,*^ 
envyings,** murders,*' drunkenness,*' reveOicgi;** 
and such like.— GaL 
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In a series of so many members as tbisi the 
division (as above) prevents that anpleasing and 
catalogue-like monotonj, which is produced by 
reading the whole as one series, with an unbroken 
Buccession of rising inflections. The division is of 
course arbitrary, as to. the number of members 
which may be allotted to each division ; but the 
object to be aimed at in the separation of the 
members is a distinct classification ; so that things, 
objects or ideas, resembling or allied to each other 
in quality or degree, shall be kept together, and 
not be thrown in, confusedly, with others of a dif- 
ferent nature. 

Now, in the above example, such a distinct 
classification is rendered difficult, if not impossible, 
to the reader, by the absence of order and classi- 
fication in the passage itself. It may indeed be 
remarked, with the greatest respect, that much 
confusion is caused to the mind by the indis- 
criminately throwing together a series of offences 
very widely differing from each other in quality and 
degree ; and the climax of the whole is enfeebled 
if not destroyed, by the addition of '* drunkenness 
and revellings," after the high crime oi murder. 
As that crime is the climax of the works of the 
flesh, what follows weakens the effect, and is, in 
fact, an anti-climax, I am now analysing it merely 
as a piece of composition, and for the purpose 
of making my meaning more clear^ suppose the 
passage to have stood as follows : — 
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TlMWQrkiofiheilethareiQaBifesk} which in thwei — 

Fornication'^ odulteiy^ nndeanness^laMiyiousneu*^ 

witefimft^ heresy "^ idolatry*^ 

emulations*^ envy*' rariance*^ hatred*'- 

wrath** strife** seditioBB** 

rereilings*' dnrnkenness** murders *'- 
«ndiBchlike» 

Bj this arrangement, the classification of crime 
would have been clear and perfect, graduallj grow- 
ing and increasing in power up to the climax — 
murder^ — the last dread icork ofthefieBh. And it 
is to aid this logical arrangement, classification and 
progression, that the rules for reading the series are 
given. In the following series the classification id 
distinct and perfect as it is written, and it will 
be felt that the elocutionary arrangement and in^ 
flections very much aid it : — 

For I am persuaded thsk 
ndther leath** nor Hfe**- 
Bor angels^ nor pfineqialities*' nor powen**- 
nor things present^ nor things to come**- 
nor Eeight*^ nor depth "^ nor any other creature*'- 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. — ^Bom. viii 
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COHPOUIID SERIES. 

1 . Commencing, takes 9k falling inflection on every 
member bttt thie la9t^ which receiTcs a strong rising 
inflection. 



A good dlspoeitioii*^ (1) 

Tirtaow l^iiiGiplM*^ (S) 

a liberal edacation*'- (a) 

and industrious fiabita ;*^- (4) 
ore passports to happiness and honour. 

2. ConclwUng^ takes the falling inflectum on 
irerj member but the penultinuUe, which reoelTes 
the rising inflection. 



Contentment, happiness, and honoor** reward 
a good disposition*^ (1) 
Tirtnous principles**- (2) 
a liberal edncation *^ (8) 
and indnstrions habits. (4) 

VUBTHXB XXAXPLXB. 

The Tcrdant lawn,**- the shady grore,**- the Tsriegated 

landscape,*^ the boundless ocean,*** and the starry firma- 
menf ,*^ a& tend to inspire us** with the lore of nature*^ and 
of nature's God. 
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I conjare 7011, hj that which yon proflsM, 
(Hdwe*er yon come to know it) answer mex 
Tho' yon nntie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the chnrches; tho* the yesty waves*^ 
Confound, and swallow navigation np; 
Tho' bladed com be lodged, and trees blown down; 
Tho* castles topple on their warders* heads; 
Tho* palaces and pyramids** do slope 
Their heads to their foundations; tho^ the treasure 
Of nature's garneries** tumble all together,** 
Kren tUl destruction sicken*^- answer me 
To what I ask you I 

IBREGULAR SEBIE8. 

A series is frequently irregular,— thtit is, in part 
tin^lef and in part compound. In such cases : — 

BULB. 

Separate and class the ahnple and compound members,—- 
and read them in series according to their respective rules. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. All the circumstances and ages of men,** 

poverty,*' riches,*' youth,*' old age,**- 
all the dispositions and passions,** 

melancholy, "^ love,"" grief,** contentment,**- 
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•re capable of being penonified in poetrj with great pro- 
jnietj. — Blair. 

S. Neither blindness,*' nor goat,** nor age^** nor penurj,**- 

nor domestic afflictions,** nor polldcal dissppolntmenti,**- 

nor abase,** nor proscription^** nor n^lect,**- 
ted power** to distarb his sedate snd majeitic pstienceL — 

Besides the injteciion praper to n series, increas- 
ing force should be given to the delivery of each 
additional member ; so that the sound and volume 
of voice shall swell and increase in the same pro- 
.portion as tlie seiise grows and is amplified, — ^vntil 
both reach the climax together. This will be more 
folly explained and illustrated hereinafter under 
the head of Intonation. The reader may now 
practise the following — 

SXEBaSB ON SSRIKft. 
1. And althoogfa we onght** at all times *'- humbly to ac- 
knowledge onr 008*1 before 6od,*^ 

yet onght we most cGefly so to do,*» 
- wlien we assemble and meet together** 
to render thanks*^ far the great benefits** that we hove 
receiTed at his hands, *^- 

to set forth his most worthy praises,** 
k3 
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to hear his most holy word,*' 
and to ask those things*^ which are requisite and 
necessaiy,**- 

as well for the body as the soul. 



This sentence is instanced hy Dr. Whatdy (EL Bhetorie, 
PartllL^e. ti, § 13.) cw one of great difficulty even for •* a good 
reader, to deliver with spirit^** or *^ to his own satisfaction/* I 
confess I do not see the difficulty myself (loose as the sentence is) ; 
nor, I trust, will any student who has gone with me thus far in 
the principles of Elocution^ find any difficult in reading the 
passage with ftdl and clear meaning, force, and effect, without 
trip or hesitation, 

S. If yon look ahout yon, and consider the liyes of others 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are bom with 
honour, and how many die without name or children ; how 
little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear of; how 
many diseases and how much poverty there is in the world; 
you will fall down upon your knees; 
and, instead of repining at one infliction, will admiro 
■o many blessings yon haye reoeired at the hand of Grod ! 

8. It was a loathsome herd, — ^which could be compared to 
nothing so f.tly as to the rabble of Comtu,-* 
Grotesque monsters, — 

half human, half bestial,— 
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diopplng with wine^ 

bloated with glnttonj. 



and reeling in obscene danoen 



4. Tins decency, this grace,*^- this propriety of mannen to 
chararter,^- is so essential to princes in .particular, tbatp 
wbeneyer it is neglected, their Tirtnes lose a great degree of 
Instre, and their defects acquire much aggravation. Nay* 
more ; by neglecting this decency, and this grace, and for 
vant of a sufficient regard to appearances, even their virtues 
may betray them into failings, their failings into vices, and 
their vices into habits unworthy of princes and of men. 



Negative Series (as a simple Conclading Series). 

BULB. I 

A series of negative members may be read with a rising 
inflection on every member but the last: the inflection falli^ 
of eouFse, on the word or idea negatived. 



Charity envieth not*^ charity Tannteth not itseir^ is not 

putled up*'- 

i)oth not behave itscIF unseemly*^ seckeih not her own*^ is 

not ea&ily provoked *^ thinkcth no cvii. — 1 Cur. xiiu 
K4 
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INTERROGATIVE SERIES. 
A series of interrogations may be read either — 

l« Under the rale for single Questions, see p. 79.; or, 

S. VTith the same inflections as a simple concludmg 
series) or, 

3. As the compound concluding series. 

It is wdl, in deUrery, to vary them, when they occur fre- 
quently, or when several series follow closely on each otko*. 
For example, the following, from Bom. yiii., admits of being 
read under either of the three rules : — 

1. Aft single interrogations in apportion : 

Who'shall separate us from the cross of Christ?*^ Shall 
tribulation*'- or distress'^ or persecution*'- or famine*^ 
or nakedness*^ or the sword ? 

Thus read, great and egttoj force is given to each interro- 
gation; but there is no cUmax, 

2. With the same inflectiohs as the simple condadiBg 
Series : 

Shan tribuUtion*^- or diWress**- or persecution*'- or 
famine*'- or nakedness*'- or the sword ? 

Thus read, the climax is made, by emphasis of force, on the 
9word} as if he said or even the sword itself i that is, tho 
fiercest and bloodiest violence and persecution. 
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S. Aslihe eomponnd condnding Series: 

Shall tribulation*^ or distreat**-, or penecatUm*^ 
or famine*^ or nakedness*^ or the iword? 

So read, it amonnts to a dedaratioiif— pat intenrc^|;atiTel7, 
•^ that none of the eyils enmmerated are of power to leparate 
tbe Chrigtian from the Gion ; and there if much force 
in this reading. 

I should, myself, prefer the second reading giTon, as eon- 
▼eyiag tbe most liirctble contempt for penacstiQM. Bat the 
eboice is a matter of judgment and taste. 



AKTITHXTICAL SERIES. 

ISeeante^ " Apxtitbmsib,**} 

An Antithetical Series -that is, a series of membera4« 
.Antithesis — commencing or concluding — is read under the 
same rules of inflection as the Compound Series; each perfect 
OMiUhesiM — and not each branch of it^^fonmng a mmber of 
the I 



Anthhedcal Series— <8bgle AnttlihedB). 
^Ooaunendngand .Condndinfr 
Commencing, Fire and water^ oil and rincgar^ ^at and 
cold** light and darkness*^- 
are not more opposed to each other, than is 
Cmriwdmg, hoaesty to ftmud*^ or rice to virtao. 
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Double Antithetical Series — (doable Antithesis^ 

Pradent in debate*^ bnt rash in action*^ 
moderate in peace** yindictive in war"^- 
patient in adversitj*' overbearing in prosperity **- 
hischar&cterwas a componnd of singular contradictioiifl. 
Concluding, 

He presented the contradictory character of m maa 
pradent in debate*^ bat rash in action*^- 
moderate in peace*^ Tindictive in war*** 
patient in adversity*^ oyerbearing in prosperity. 

iVbte.~In this last species of Series, the middle pause has 
place after each member; that is, after each perfect 
antithesis. 
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[5«s anU^** Pbovoxikal Pbsasb.'^ 

A series of Terbs or other parts of speech haring, in con- 
cordance, the same pronoun or pronominal phrase (or quasi 
pronominal phrase) in Series, is read with the inflections pro- 
per to simpU series (for the pronouns and pronominal phrases 
hare no inflection). 



I told [him] I warned [him] I advised [him] I implored 
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[him] to act with [jou] near [yon] through [you] under 

[yon3. 
He speaks clearly [hr ifei\f2 *^^I D^^ spealu] boldly. 
Charity beareth all things, beliercth [all things] hopeth [idl 

ihiiig83 endoreth [all things j. 

Wben I was a child, I spake [as a child] Iwiderstood [as 
m dild3 I thou^ [as a cnuaV 



.1.40 



PAKT IV. 



1. Compound Ixji-LSCTIOKS. 

2. Pause of Force, or Expression. 
d. CuMUULTiTE Emphasis. 

1. COMPOUND INFLECTIONS. 

I HAVE previously mentioned compound in/kc' 
tions, and it is now time to explain their force and 
use. Thej are distinguished from the simple rise 
and fall, by a greater range of ascent and descent^ 
comprehending tones, double tones, and half tones, 
carrying the voice over an interval of ^ve tones, 
and sometimes even of an octave. 

The compound inflections are — 

1. The compoand risinff — ^thus marked s*^ 
1. The coTopound falling — thus ^"^ 

' The curyed line is chosen to indicate them, because in 
making them, the voice does not rise or fall directly, but in a 
sort of curve, taking in (or blurring over) intermediate half- 
tones in its ascent or descent to the extreme point ol 
inflection. 
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j^ use of these inflections does not set aside the 
. * fop inflection, so far as to the point whether the 
^j|flection shall be rising or falling ; but it increaaet 
^^^piteA, wid power of the inflection. 

■^^ if I ask y 00^ 

Pidjoasajjesf 

^ ^e atB^ rising inflection, the question Is an hidiilereat 
^^^--in fact, a ample interrogation. It might be thns 
'^^^ed on a diagram, indicating the descent and ascent of 
the Voice, and the extreme point of inflection: 




Or, M MMtic, it mig^ he thus sco r ed— 




Did yoa saj yes? 

Here the aseent or ri$€ is of three tone8,-*-or, as H is eaUed, 

But, if I am anxiout^ deeiroue to know what your answer 
was- and in my qnestion wish to express that I shaQ he vexy 
mnch surprised if you hare said ** Tes," my qnestion would bo 
iafiected with the eompound (or curred) inflection, dius : — • 




w, in musicsl segies 



J^oT 
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P 



^^fe^-^g 



Did you §ay ye-s? T--e--fc 

in which there is on the vrordyes hoth a descent and an ascent 
(that is, a double or compound inflection), the ascent being 
two tones higher than that of the simple inflection in the 
simple question, and the curved line denotes the slur of the 
voice in passing from the low tone to the high one. 

In the same manner, the simple falling is changed, for ex- 
pression and force, to the ampownd falling inflection. Thus, 
in reply to the above question, if you give a simple answer, 

you will say — No — ^with the simple falling inflection ; but if 
(in answer to my compound inflection) you desire to imply 
^hy no means ; noUung could be further from my thoughts ; and 
I am surprised you should ask such a question ;" then you wHl 
reply with the compound falling inflection, — 




No— 

.No - - . 

commencing on a high pitch of voice, and making a sweep 
or curve of descent equal and corresponding to the curve of 
a«cent in the compound rising inflection of my question. 

That ascent and descent are usually in Jifihs^ as above ; 
but when the speaker is under strong passion, his voice will 
ascend a full octave. Sach, for example, should be the raufre 
of the inflection on the questions by Hamlet to Laertes oX 
Ophelia's grave: — 

** Dost ihon come here to wMno? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ; " 

Hamlet^ act iv. sc. 1. 
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i 



^ • r .;..!> 



#t 



«E 



Dost thoa come here to whine. 

And, unless the voice reach the octave in these lines, the pas- 
sionate contempt intended to he conveyed will he lost; and the 
scornful question will be changed into a common interrogi^ 
tion, ns if expecting a serious answer. 

Such is the distinction between the compound acd [dmple 
inflections. 

Now let us see when and for what they are used. 



The compound inflections are used in strong and vehement 
interrogation,— and for wonder^ contempt, scornful indignatiok, 
ridicule, and (especially) in Ibont. 



EXAMPLES. 

When, in ** The Merchant of Venice" (act iv. sc. 1.), Portia^ 
understanding that the merchant's bond to Shi/lock is forfeited 
says,— 

Then must the Jew be merciful ; 
and Shyloek asks, — 

On what compulsion mctf I ? tell me that; 
her reply — 

The quality of mercy is not strain'd-* 
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must be marked with the compound riamg inflection ; which 
will giye the expression of wonder that such a qaestiou could 
bo asked, and contempt for the sordid feeling that dictated it.* 

So, in the following examples, for ridicule and 

You must take me for a fool, to think I could do thati 

For mine own part, 

I shall be glad to leam of noble men. 

For Brutus is an honourable man. 

Tou meant no harm; oh, no! your thoughts are Innocent; 
jou hare nothing to hide ; jour breast is pure, stainless, 
all truth. 

And in that reply of Brutus to Ccusius (** Julius Caesar,** 
act iv.)f the scorn implied in his indignant interrogations, 
must be marked with the compound inflection, reaching at its 
climax aftdl octave. 

Cos, Ye gods I ye gods I must I endure all this ? 

* Dr. Whately (Elements of Rhetoric) remarks, that the 
instance in Genesis i. " God said, Let there be light ; and there 
XDos light,** may be pronounced so as to imply that there toa^ 
light already. This would be by b. false use of the conqHnmd 
falling inflection, with the pitch raised to the octave on the word 

was : thus, ** God said. Let there be light; and there was light.** 
This pitch, with the compound inflection, would express wonder 
at the needless command. As one might say, *' He kept call« 

ing for wine, and it was before him (all the time)." 
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Br, JUl Uiis? Aje, more!— Fret till yoor prood heart 
fareiJLt 

Go show yonr slaxes how choleric 70a are. 

And make jour bondmen tremble. Most I budge? 

>— ^ >.-• v-^ 

Most I obserre joa P Mnst I stand and croach 

Under jronr testy humour ? 

It is, in fact, this pitch (the octave) that lends the sconv^l 
expression to the words ; and it is the degree of expression 
reiiuired that is to regulate t2:s p!icb,in each particolarc 



IN ANTITHESIS. 

These inflections are also used to give increased force to 
antithesin ; and follow each other, sometimes, in cUmhle antithesU 
go closely, that the voice is kept in a continual toavt of ascent 
and descent, by alternate rising and falling compound 
inflections. 



If you said so^ then I said sa 

Let the gall'd jade whice, our withers are onwrnng 1 

In all the above examples there is a certain degree of jmt- 
ing or irony conveyed, and it is in the ironical expression that 
tV«e compound inflections (with high pitch) have the greatest 
power. An exceedingly good practice on these inflections 
is Marc- Antony's speech to the populace, over the dead body 
of Caesar ; in which it will be perceived what effect may be 
added to the oil-repeated epithet ** honoraUe men'* (which the 
L 
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orator ironvcaUif applies to Brutus and the rest) by the adop- 
tion of these compound inflections. But, in the practice of (2us 
speech, remark that the irony is not immediatehf displayed by 
Marc Antony. He dares not, in the first instance, cast a doubt^ 
by ironical expression, upon the motives of Brutus and the rest ; 
and it is only when he feels that he is making a favourable im« 
pression upon the multitude, and ** stealing away their hearts," 
that he ventures to unveil his thoughts, and to speak with irony, 
and finally in utter contempt, of the ** fumorable men who have 
stabb'd Csesar."' Bearing this hint in mind the student may, 
at this point of his progress, exercise himself with advantage 
on that celebrated piece of oratory. • 



2. PAUSE OF FORCE, OR EXPRESSION. 

Great expression and force may be imparted to 
an idea by the introduction of the short pause, 
with a suspension of the voice immediately before 
tbe word conveying the idea, or embodying emo- 
tion. 

T\m pause, so introduced, and suspending the 
sense, is called the Pause of Force. 

Like the Emphasis of Force (with which it is 
frequently allied), it is arbitrary in ita use, and de- 
pends on the will and judgment of the speaker for 
its employment. 

AULE. 

The pause of force or expression is made by arresting and 
suspending the voice immediately before the word or memoet 
on which the speaker wishes to concentrate his power. 

• See Appendix, 357. 
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In Mare Antony's apostrophe to Caesar*8 body, — when 
Bnicas -and the rest after the murder of Caesar, having shaken 
hajads vlui Antony in |Hedge of amity, hare left Lim alone iu 
the senate honse, — ^he exchums. 

Oh ! pardon me, — thou bleeding piece of earth, — 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 

The force and expression of the passage, in 
delivery, is wonderfuUj increased, if, besides the 
usual pauses, we introduce the pause of feeling 
before — with the emphasis of force on — the word 
*^ butchers .•^" the passage will then be marked thus — 

O pardon me** thou bleeding piece of earth*i- ..^^ 
That I am meek and gentle"* with these** butchers ! 

The ei!ect of this is at once felt: it is as if the 
speaker paused to find a word strong enough for 
his feeling of abhorrence ; and, at length, hitting on 
the word butchery he pours it out with the force 
and expression of execration. 

This pause arrests the attention of the hearer in 
an extraordinary^ manner ; and therefore it may be 
used for that effect, before the word of particular 
force and importance in the most solemn and least- 
excited passages ; as in Saint Paul, — 

And now abideth faith, hope, chatty; these three : but 
the greatest of these is** charity. 

And in Portia's speech on mercy, —• 

And earthly power doth then shew likest'^' God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. 
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In excited passages of higbljr-wrougbt feeling, it 
also gives the orator an opportunity of gatbering 
full power of voice to concentrate it on the on«^ 
word or phrase; as, in the well-known burst of 
OtheUds passion, — 

If thoQ dott skuider her, snd*^ t ortore me, 
Never pray more I 

Great power and expression may be added to the 
phrase " torture me^ by the introduction of this 
pause, with the emphasis of force, on the word 
** torture" 

The strength of the passage is further increased 
by the addition of the same pause before the words 
" never pray more ; ** in which case, the pause will 
be doubled in time, as there is already a pause of 
tense required after torture me. 

The passage will (hen stand marked — with pause, in- 
flection (fli antithesis), and emphasis of force. 

If thon dost slander /i€r, and*^ tortur e me'^- 
Never pray morel 

We shall presently see that the power of this 
passage may be still further augmented — ^under the 
force of — 

3. CUMULATIVE EMPHASIS. 

The emphasis of sense goes to meaning only ; the 
emphasis of force is expressive of intensity and 
energy^ That expression is augmented by doubling 
the emphasis, — and is brought to its climaz of 
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power, by applying it to several words in tveces- 
sion ; which is called accumulated or Cumulative 
Emphasis. 

This emphasis, when judiciously used, adds great 
power to passages of strength : but it must not be 
frequently employed, or it will lose its effect by the 
repetition, and give a disagreeable jerking to the 
delivery. It is introduced properly, to add in- 
creased force to climax^ — either of powerful argU" 
ment, or of highly-wrought passion. In both these 
eases it crowns the excitement and energy of the 
speaker; it is the ^^ topmost round" of the ladder, 
beyond which he cannot step. It should therefore 
be reserved for great occasions. Thus, — 

BXAHPLBS. 

1. In an important reply, ia which the orator feek that he 
has triamphantly refated the argnments of his opponent, he 
may, with effect, close the climax of his triumph with the 
camolatiye emphasis of force: — 

I have thus shown, from the gentleman's own argumcutK, 
that the doctrine adTanced hy him is not at present received : 
— ^that it never was*^ received: that it never can^ by any 
possibility *' be*i received: and that,*^ if'' admitted,*^ i t mast 
be"^ by the total subversion of l iberty itself I 

2. Again, on the climax of intense passion, in the former 
example of Othello's speech, — read with cumulative emphasis, 
the articulation of the passage becomes almost syllabic, and it 
acquires tremendous power, 

L S 
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If thon do6t slander her** and*< torture ino**- 
Never pray more : abandon all remorse; 
On horror^s head honon aecumiUate i 
]X> deeds** to make heav'n weep, all earth *' amaged— • 
For notfiing canst thoa to damnation add^ 
Oreatar thanthisI 
Such is the power of CmnolatiTe Emphasis. 

Expression of feeling and passion is achieved, 
not by inJUctum or emphasis^ but by pitch of voice; 
which wiU be treated of in the next part. 



PART y 

riiOCUTION AND EHETOIIIC. 



Tnv student who shall have gone patiently 
through the preceding pages, exercising himself 
coDBcientiousl/on the different examples, ns marked, 
and analysing each example so as to perceive 
clearly the relation between inflection of Toice 
and meaning, — how the latter may be modified, or 
strengthened and enforced by a just application of 
the former, — and how, on the other hand, meaning 
may be weakened or entirely lost by the want of just 
inflection, or perverted by a false application of 
it, — will be quite prepared to admit the value of 
Elocution as an essential element of Rhetoric, 
and the advantage of a system of rales and prin- 
ciples which shall render its practice easy and cer- 
tain. It is, in fact, impossible to read a treatise on 
Rhetoric without perceiving that the author has in 
his mind a continual reference to Elocution ; and 
that even while he may deny the use o^ any system^ 
he IS continually admitting and practically en- 
deavouring to obviate the errors that result from 
the want of one. 

f. 4 
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One of the greatest advantages of a habitually 
good Elocution — acquired by practice on system, 
till it shall have become almost a "second nature'* 
— is the great facility it giv<js to its possessor of 
delivering sentences^ thj b^igust, loosest, and most 
intricate in construction, so that they shall be pre- 
sented to the mind of the hearer clearly and dis- 
tinctly, \M\]i all the threads of their app.irently 
entangled clauses unravelled and laid in order 
before him. This the really good Elocutionist 
(whose habit shall have become a second nature) 
viri.'l effect by clear articulation, and by the just 
application of pause, injiection, and emphasis; and 
will have no more occasion to give his mind, at the 
time, to the rules or principles on which he is doing 
it, than a practised writer need think of the rules of 
grammar or the principles of Rhetoric on which he 
constructs his periods and orders his compositions.* 

♦ It is laid down by Lord Brougham (inaugural speech at 
Glasgow, 1825), "as a rule admitting of no exception, that a 
man will speak well in proportion as he has ^vritten much ; 
and that, with equal talents, he will be^he finest extempore 
speaker, when no time for preparing is allowed, who has pre- 
pared himself the most sedulously when he had an opportunity 
of delivering a premeditated speech." 

This remark applies, of course, to the style of composition 
and rhetorical excellence of the oration. But the rule is 
equally applicable to excellence in delivery: he will be the 
finest extempore speaker whose Elocution has been sedulously 
cultivated by exercise in premeditated speeches, or on the com- 
positions of others. "All the exceptions," continues Lord 
Brougham (and I desire to go along with him), " all the ex« 
oeptions which I have ever heard cited to this principle are ap« 
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What an advantage, then, must it he to an extempo* 
raneous speaker (I am now setting mere reading 
out of the question) to add to fluency of language, 
clearness, force and elegance of Elocution I What 
labour and pains will it save him even in the 
extemporaneous arrangement and formation of his 
sentences ; for it must not be overlooked (it is part 
of my argument in favour of a system of Elocution), 
that, even in strictly extemporaneous speaking, the 
speaker will and must follow, if he possesses it, 
some system of rhetorical rules, of which, if he bo 
master of thern^ he will in every sentence he speaks 
give a practical illustration, without, however, ** fix- 
ing his mind on them at the moment."* In like 
manner the Elocutionist will, in practice, carry o?it 
his system. He will not need to be trammelled by 
over-solicitude and over-nicety in the elaboration of 
his periods ; because he will feel confident that, to 
any form of sentence he can, by the power of his 
Elocution, give clearness, force and effect. He will 
thus gain much in the air of spontaneity and 
absence of premeditation wliich his oration, espe- 
cially if addressed to a popular assembly, will be 
able to assume, from its easy and conversational 
style. For, as Dr. Whately justly insists on the 
advantage of a " natural style of Elocution," so do 

parent ones only ; proving nothing more than that some few men 
of rare genius have become great speakers without preparation; 
in no wJise showin*^ that, with preparation, they would not have 
reached a much higher degree of excellence." 
* Dr. Whately '8 Elements of Bhetoric, 
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I ; and not only on a natural style of EhcuUony but 
also on a natural style of Rhetoric, The difference 
between us is, that I^maintain that the perfection of 
that natural style, in both cases, is to be attained 
by art and rale ; while the Doctor admits this in the 
case of Rhetoric, but denies it in the case of Elocu- 
tion. I think, further, that too severe an attention 
to rhetorical rule in the constfuction of sentences 
may be of disadvantage to a speaker, giving an 
appearance of formality and study to what professes 
to be extemporaneous ; while, on the other hand, 
I maintain, that the more strictly a good system of 
Elocution he followed and carried out in speaking, 
the more natural, easy, and unconstrained will be 
the delivery : for all the principles of Elocution are 
drawn from nature; and the perfection of the art 
is its accordance wjth nature. 

Let me see if I can illustrate this by a few 
examples, which I will take from Dr. Whately*» 
Elements of Rhetoric Speaking of long sentences. 
Dr. Whately has the following remarks and exam* 
pies*: 

*' If a sentence be so constructed that the meaning 
of each part can be taken in as we proceed (though 
it be evident that the sense is not brought to a 
close), its length will be little or no impediment 
to perspicuity ; but if the former part of the sen- 
tence convey no distinct meaning till we arrive 
nearly at the end (however plain it may then 
appear), it will be, on the whole, deficient in per- 
■ ..11 iii.ii.i II | i II > 

• Elements of Rhetoric, Fart IIL c. i. § 3. 
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Bpicuity; for it will need to be read over, or 
thought over, & second time, in order to be fully 
comprebended; wbich is what few readers or hearers 
are willing to be burthened with.* Take sucb a 
sentence as this : — 

'' It is not withoat a degree of patient attention and perse- 
Terlng dHigence, greater than the gencialiQr are wiUiiig to be* 
stow, though not greater than the object desenres, that the 
habit can be acquired of examining and judging of our own 
conduct ynth the same accuracy and impartiality as that of 
another. 

** This," says Dr. Whately, " labours under the 
defect I am speaking of; which may be remedied 
by some such alteration as the following :" — 

** The habit of examining our own conduct as accurately as 
that of another, and judging of it with the same impartiality, 
cannot be acquired without a degree of patient attention and 
perserering diligence, not greater indeed than the object de- 
serves, bat greater than the generality are wiUing to bestow." 

Now, I am far from denying that, in point of eofn* 
positioUy the latter arrangement of the sentence may 
be more rhetorically correct ; but, as a question of 
extemporaneous speaking, I should myself give the 
preference to the first construction, as less formal, 
and more resembling what Dr. Whately, with 
reference to Ehcution, would call the " natural style^^ 
and therefore conveying less the idea of study and 
defliiB;n than Dr. Whately's emendation. The dis- 
tinction I mean to convey is, that the first is such a 
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gentence as a man would naturally speak^ the latter 
such a one as, in correcting his speech for the press^ 
he might prefer to print. Mark how clear and 
ensilj to be followed the sentence as it first stands 
above is, when properly ordered by a good Elocu- 
tion : — 

It is not^ without a degree of patient attention and perse- 
vering diligence*^. 

greater than the generality are willing to bestow^ though 

not greater than the object deserves'^- 

that the habit can be acquired*^ of judging of our own con- 
duct*^- 

wlth the same accuracy and imp^tiality** as that of 

another. 

Now this, I repeat, appears to me more easy, or, 
to use Dr. Whately's phrase, more natural, than 
the period as amended by him, which would read 
thus : — 

The habit of examining our own conduct*^ as accurately 

as that of another,"^ and judging of it with the same im- 
partiality*^ 

cannot be acquired^ without a degree of patient attention 
and persevering diliyonce**- 

not greater than the object deserves, but greaier than i&e 
generality are willing to bestow. 
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The difference, in point »nd elfect. between tbe 
two sentences, seems to me to be the same as exipts 
between two such sentences as the following : — 

li is not bgr words bat by de«dt tiiat smcemy in friendship 
masA be determined. 

And 

Sincerity in friendship must be determined not by words 
but by deeds. 

No one, in reading the above, can doubt which 
he would prefer : the first is obviously the stronger, 
more pointed, and more naturaly or, if I may say so^ 
more idiomatic. Nor would the superiority of the 
former arrangement be diminished by adding seve- 
ral clauses to the sentence, provided they be clearly, 
and iuteiligently and forcibly delivered ; as, — 

It is not by words and professions of regard** which** how- 
ever high soanding** may be hollow and iDsincere**- 
bttt by acts of kindness and practical evidence of good wilP- 
that the troth of friendship must be tested and determined. 
And 

The troih of friwidsbip*' must be tested and determined** 
not bywords and professions of regard**- 

which** however high sounding, may be hollow and insin- 

cerei- 
bot by acts of kindneis and practical evidenee of good will. 
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Now. I call the former the more nahtral form 
of the sentence ; by which 1 mean the form into 
which the idea would shape itself in ordinary dis- 
cussion uttered without any view to efiect ; and the 
inflections marked upon it are also the natural 
inflections that it would receive, and without which 
its natural effect would be very much weakened. 
For example, read the Uist clause of the sentence 
(tlie first) with a falling inflection, and see how it 
will lose its force, and, if I may so speak, the confix 
dent appeal which is made to the hearer, for the 
certain confirmation to his mind of the truth of the 
proposition; which effect the falling inflection would 
destroy, and the sentence would then seem to an- 
nounce a mere platitude. 

" The arrangement of words,*' says Dr. Whatoly *, 
" may be made highly conducive to energy." 

Doubtless ; especially if, in delivery, that ar- 
rangement be aided and assisted by Emphasis. 

" The rules of many of the modern languages," 
he continues, " frequently confine an author to an 
order which he would otherwise never have chosen ; 
but what translator of any taste would ever volun- 
tarily alter the arrangement of the words in such a 
sentence as, McyaX?? ^ "Aprefiig 'E^cc/wr, which our 
language enables us to render exactly 'Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians ?'" And he then shows very 
truly how vastly superior this arrangement is to 
that of any French translation. Of course, in read- 
ing this line, the word " great *' would receive an 

* Elements of Rhetoric, Part IlL c ii § 11. 
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emphasis of force, which will add Btill further 
strength to the exclamation, — 

Great** is Diana of the Ephteians. 

Here, again, Elocution lends its aid to Rhetoric ; 
strengtliening the arrangement of the words hy the 
force of the emphasis. 

The Doctor continues : 

'* Our language, indeed, is very much hampered 
by restrictions ; it being in general necessary, 
for the expression of the sense, to adhere to an 
order which may not be in other respects the 
most eligible: ' Cicero praised Caesar,' and 'Ca)sar 
praised Cicero,* would be two very different pro- 
positions; the situation of the words being all that 
indicates (from our want of cases) which is to be 
taken ns the nominative ; but such a restriction ia 
far from being an advantage. The transposition of 
words which the ancient languages admit of, con- 
duces not merely to variety, but to energy and even 
to precision. If, for instance, a Roman had been 
directing the attention of his hearers to the cir- 
cumstance that even Casar had been the object of 
Cicero's praise, he would, most likely, have put 
' CiBsarem* first; but he would have put * Cicero* 
first, if he had been remarking, that not only others, 
but even he had praised Caesar." 

This, of course, refers principally to writing ; for 
in speaking an Elocutionist would mark the dis- 
tinction plainly by inflection. Thus, if he meant 
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that "Cicero praised even CaBsar,** he would indicate 
the " evefi *' hy an emphasis of force on Csesar :— 

Cicero*^ praised Caesar . 

Any one trying this, and marking the force on 
** Caesar" with a strong falling inflection, will find 
that he has implied what would be expressed by the 
introduction of the word "even ;" and that he hag 
conveyed some 'such idea as that " Cicero withheld 
his praise from no one, however opposed to his prin" 
ciples, tf expediency dictated praise as politic ;^^ or, 
that *' Cicero's praise of any one might not carry 
much weight, for he praised even QBsar,'" 

On the other hand, if the speaker meant to con- 
Tey that " even Cicero praised Cffisar," he would 
put the emphasis of force on " Cicero,^ and mark 
" Ccesar^ with a rising inflection : — 

Cicero praised Cfesar, 

implying that ** Ccesar must have been deserving of 
praise, since even Cicero praised him.** 

A thousand examples might be adduced to show 
that just inflection and emphasis act as a comment, 
and have almost a power of amplification, as it were, 
of the text : so that a good Elocution not only 
serves fully to convey and enforce meaning, but it 
will enable a speaker to compress his language, 
supplying exuberance of woi*ds by the use of just 
and forcible inflection and emphasis; and thus, 
secondarily, may conduce to terseness and com- 
pactness of style in a spoken oration, saving time 
and labour, both to orator and auditor, -— surely a 
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great advantage to a public speaker. He who by 
force of Elocution can express as much, and impredii 
it as strongly in one sentence, as his antagonist, for 
want of that power, will convey in two^ has clearly 
stolen a march .upon his opponent Still greater 
will be the Elocutionist's advantage over him, 
supposing each to possess equal talents as rhe- 
toricians, if to just inflection and emphasis he add 
the higiier graces of the art. Thus his oration — 
framed on a due but not pedantic observance of 
logical and rhetorical rules, and delivered on just 
principles of elocutionary art^ (that is, on principles 
drawn from nature herself)— -clearness of narration, 
strength of reasoning, and perspicuity of style, set 
off and heightened by happy illustration, brilliant 
bursts of feeling and passionate expression — lan- 
guage, voice and gesture aiding and seconding 
each other — will have the effect of a perfect picture ; 
which — embracing happy contrast and relief of light 
and shade ; glowing but not exaggerated colouring, 
with darker and more sombre tints; truthfulness of 
detail, with a general harmony; distant and shadowy 
suggestions of remote objects with the bold and 
massive outlines of the foreground — shall leave 
the mind satisfied, delighted, and subdued to the 
master's hand. 

Intonation, Expression, Energy. 

The principles developed in the preceding parts 
have taught us to read and speak with meaning, 
li»rce, and ease. But Elocution has a hicrher aim t 

M 
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she follows the human voice in its natural and 
tinrestrained expression of intense feeling; she 
accompanies it " in the very torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind of its passion ;•* she knows it in its joy 
and in its sorrow; she catches, and- treasures up its 
intonations of love nnd hate, persuasion and com- 
mand, scorn, pity, tenderness, and rage ; and, by the 
power of her " so potent art," she holds them like 
familiar spirits, to be let loose at wilL 

Under her teaching, he who will, may learn their 
mastery ; subdue them to his power ; and call them 
to his aid, when he would cast a spell over the 
minds and hearts of his fellow-men. 

This is the highest triumph of Elocution ; — the 
trtUhful utterance of intense and passionate feeling. 

This is to be attained by the power of Intona- 
tion, Expression, Energy; the Crowning Graces of 
Elocution. 

INTONATIOH. 

Intonation imparts true and perfect tone to the 
organ of the voice : its practice forms the EducO' 
tion of the Voice, and gives it fulness and volume. 

The human voice (as I have before observed) 
must be regarded as a musical instrument — an 
Organ. To produce its tones, its bellows — the 
lungs — ^must be kept duly inflated, or supplied with 
breath ; the pipe — the throat — ^must have full play; 
the orifice of the mouth must be well opened, and 
the sound must be poured through it in a copious, 
swelling stream, interrupted, momentarily, by 
pause or rests, on which it gathers tresh impetus^ 
lor its onward course* » 
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Many a voice is called weak^ not because it is 
really deficient in natural power, but becaofle its 
possessor is ignorant of, or unpractiaed in, the 
mechanical means of eliciting, improving, and 
displaying its strength. For the means are me- 
elianical, and consist of the following — 

PBOGEAS OF IVTOKATIOK. 

1. Inflation of the Lungs (to begin), and regtdarfy wp- 
plying what they expend in respiration — by an imperceptible 
inspiration, or catch of the breath at each pauae -^ (and here 
the rhetorical pause is of great service), 

2. Opening thk Mouth weff— not speaking throngh the 
teeth— or, as it called, " eating your words* — (which nine 
speakers oat of ten do). 

3. Pouring out the Voice regularly, with an even and 
continaoas^ou7 and swell; not in irregular jerks and startSL 

This process is perfectly simple, and merely 
requires exercise to make it easy. It is, in fact, 
the same art as that which every one has observed 
in ptiblic singers ; who, however, display the me- 
chanical means too manifestly, and in some in- 
stances painfully, by distortion of visage and 
heaving of chest. This exhibition of the physical 
effort must be avoided by the Elocutionist : Ars est 
celare artem. The machinery must be worked, but 
the springs and whee]s must be kept out of sight. 

SWELL OF VOICB. 

Tlic swell of sound is called in music crescendo, or increasing, 
and is denoted by this mark, -==^ ; and the diminishing of the 
Mund'is called diminuendo, thus denoted, ^=^. 
M 3 
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Tho whok swell und decrease is therefore . thus de- 
noted -«=>- 

I shall adopt the same respectiye marls; — to denote iha 
inoreasiog of the nolums of toioe— and its diminntion. 



ursriBATiOK. 

Observe that the pauses afford the opportunity for regular 
inspiration, to supply expended breath ; a resort absolntelj 
necessary in order to powerfid enunciation and perfect in- 
tonation ; for there can be no command of Yoice without a 
perfect command of breath. 

I have previouslj laid it down, that in the 
deliverj of sericH <en<ence<— -where the sense goes 
on increasing by amplification — ^the volume of 
voice or sound should also increase (crescendo) up 
to the climax : but remember, that shouting is no^ 
Intonation.* 

Observing this, and also the rules of pause and 
inflection on Series, let the reader practise himself 
9n the following 

* There is a marked distinction between noise and musical 
found. Noise is a confused mixture of sounds produced 
by the concussion of non-elastic bodies; whereas musical 
sound is a pure harmonious effect emanating from a simple 
elastic body, as the tone of a bell. It is a curious fact, that 
musical sounds fly farther and are heard at a greater distance 
than those which are more loud and noisy. If we go on the 
outside of a town during a fair, at the distance of a mile, we 
hear the musical instruments ; but the din of the multitude 
which is overpowering in the place, can scarcely be heard, the 
noise dying upon the spot. — Gardiner^s Music ofNature. 
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BXEHCitfK ON INTONAl'lON. 

1. In times, when the who{c habitable earth *^ is in a state of * 
change and fluctnation,'^- 

when deserts are starting np*^ into ciyilised empires 
arooad yon,*^ 

and when men,** no longer die daTes of particnlar 
countries,** mnch less of particular goTemments,*^ 

enlist themselves,*^ like the citizens of an enlight- 
ened world, *^ into whatever communities^ where their civil 
liberties ma5r be best protected,**- • 

it never can be** for the advantage of this country** 
to prove *^- 

that the strict letter of the laws** is no security to 
its inhabitants. 

2. The following exordium of Brutus' speech to 
the populace, also affords an excellent exercise for * 
the student ; who will remember that Brutus is 
sapposed to be addressing a large and turbulent 
popular assembly in the open air; and therefore 
a powerful intonation is required, in order to obtain 
even a hearing. 

Romans** countrymen** and lovers ! Hear me** for my 

cause""- and be silent** that you may hear. Believe me*i for 

mine honour*'- and have respect to mine honour** that you may 
X 3 
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beilcTe. Censare me in your wisdom*^ and awake your 

senses*" that you mnv the hotter judire- ■ If there be any*^* 

in this assembly •* any dear friend of Caesar*^- to him I wy** 

that Brutus* love for Csesar^ was no less than hia. If then^ 

that friend demand^ why Brutus rose against Csesar*^' this is 

my answer*^- Not*" that I loved Caesar*' less^i- buf that I 

loved Rome*' more ! 

If the pupil will exercise himself in this last pas- 
sage aloudy commending on a lotv tone, — inspiring 
on the pauses, so as to keep his lungs filled with 
breath, and increasing the volume of his voice on 
the -<: crescefido, — he will make considerable ad- 
vance in the practice of Intonation. As he pro- 
ceeds, he will find that his voice will ascend and 
take a higher pitch. The use of the long pause 
(as at the word ^* judge '*) will serve to resume the 
■tone on which he commenced. 



INTONATION OF POETBT. 

We have hitherto confined our exercises to Prose 
readings ; — on the principle that we must learn to 
walk before we run. But Intonation is so con- 
nected with, and necessary to the reading J»nd 
delivery of verse and poetic language, that it is now 
a proper time and place to introduce some ob- 
servations on 



i 
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POSTicAi. ELocunoir. 

It is first to 1)« observed, that the general style 
of reading or reciting verse and poetic langaage, 
should be higher and more exalted than that of 
prose : for poetry is a more exalted style of com- 
position than prose : and the Elocution must keep 
pace with the subject or matter. The voice must 
flow more softly; must undulate gently, and not 
jump or jerk on the inflections; so that the verse 
may run smoothly and without jar upon the ear. 
Intonation must be particularly attended to in 
poetical delivery ; so that the music of the voice 
being fully brought out, it may aid and give echo 
to the music of the language. 

This style I call the imaginative style of Elo- 
cution : because it is the style to be adopted in the 
delivery of all imaginative composition, whether in 
prose or verse. For, I need not remark that there 
h poetical prose, which must be delivered in the 
imaginative or poetical style ; and we all painfully 
know that there is poetrt/^-or rather verse — so 
irredeemably prosaic, that no reading or Elocution 
could possibly invest it with the attributes of 
poetry: the best way is not to read it at all. 

As an example of poetic prose, take the follow- 
ing— 

BXTBACT FBOX OflSLAIT. 

As Autumn's dark storms pour from two echoing hills, 
80 toward each other approached the heroes. As two dark 
streams from high rocks meet and miZt aud roar on the 
X 4 
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plain ; load, rough, and dark, in battle .met Loclilin and In* 
nisfail ; chief mixed hia strokes with chief, and man with 
man. Steel clanging sounded on steeL Helmets are cleft on 
high; blood bursts and smokes around. As the troahled 
noise of the ocean when roll the waves on high ; as the last peal 
of the thunder of heaven ; such is the noise of battle. Tho 
groan of the people spreads over the hills. It was like tlie 
thunder of night when the cloud bursts on Cona, and a 
thousand ghosts shriek at once on the hollow wind. 

Such language as this must not be delivered as 
common prose ; but the speaker's Elocution must be 
swelling, exalted, dignified ; in fine, elevated to the 
level of the composition. In the same manner, 
in the delivery of any figurative passage in an 
ordinary discourse or oration, — where the orator, 
borne aloft on the wings of his imagination, quits 
the common track of language and soars in the 
regions of fancy, — the Elocution must also rise, and 
sustain a flight equal in loftiness and ambition to 
the elevation of the orator's diction and style. As 
in the following — 

EXTRACT FBOM BURKB.* 

In the course of ail this proceeding, your lordships will 
not fail to observe, he is never corrupt but he is cruel : he 
never dines with comfort, but where he is sure to create a 
famine. He never robs from the loose superfluity of standing 
greatness; he devours the fallen, the indigent, the neces- 
sitous. His extortion is not like the getierous rapacity of 
the princely eagle, who snatches away the living, struggling 

• Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
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pr^ ; he is • Tsltare who feeds upon the prostrate^ the dying 
and the dead. As his cmeltj is more shocking than his cor* 
niptioD, so his hypocrisy has something more frightful than 
his cnseitj. For whilst his hloody and rapacious hand signs 
proscriptions and sweeps away the food of the widow and the 
orphan, his eyes overflow with tears ; and he converts the 
healing balm,, that bleeds from wounded humanity, into a 
rancorous and deadly poison to the race of man. 

Every one feels how much this pcassage rises 
above the ordinary diction of prose, — that it is, in 
fact, a flight of oratory. The Elocution must keep 
pace with it ; that is, the imaginative style must be 
adopted. 

One of the main characteristics of this lofty style 
is what is called the orotund voice : that is, that 
full and swelling tone which is produced by the 
same organic form and action of the mouth as are 

7 

necessary perfectly to enunciate the tonic o, as in 

7 7 

o-ld, c-o-l-d, &c. To utter this tonic perfectly, the 
mouth is kept in a rotund form, and the tone 
produced is called orotund {ore rot undo). By 
carefully reading the following lines, with particular 

7 

attention to the enunciation of the tonic o, and 
swelling the voice upon it, the pupil will attain a 
clear perception of the orotund voice. 



Oh holy Hope*' that flows thro' all my eoiil I 
From pole to pole"^ the deep-toned thunders roU, 
Low hollow moans^ proclaim his deep-souled woe^ 
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Now, the form of the mouth in mttering these 

lines must, from the prevalence of the tonic o, 
be rotund; and the quality of voice must be 
orotund. The art is to be able to preserve that 
quality of voice in other passages in which that 

tonic sound ofo does not prevail; but which, 
nevertheless, require, and are capable of receiving, 
on the tonics which they do contain, the full swel« 
ling tone of the orotund, as in the following — 

PBACTICB ON OROTUyD. 

And all the clouds ** that lowered upon our house,*"^ 

In thfi deep bosom of the oceau^ buried* 

ShaAM. 

All are but parts'*' of one harmonions whole, •^- 

Whose body nature is^ and God the soul I 

Pope. 

With woeful measures,"' wan Despair,** 

Low"' sullen sounds,*" his grief beguiled. 

CoBing. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years ; 

Bnt thou** shalt flourish in immortal yonth*^ 

Unhurt*' amidst the war of elements*' . 

The wreck of matier''' and the crush of worlds. 

Addison, 
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To Seripiural reading^ and prayevy the orotund 
is most appropriate : for its full swelling tone lends 
depth and solemn! tj to the deliver j, And is stronglj 
Expressive of reverential feeling. The acquisition 
and command of the orotund, therefore^ is essential 
to the clergyman, whose voice is required to fill a 
large bnilding, not only so as to be audible, but 
-with a deep and solemn effect that shall secure the 
attention, respect and sympathy of his auditors. 
The figurative and sublime language of the Old 
Testament must not be uttered (as it too frequently 
is) in the familiar and undignified tone in which 
•we would deliver an ordinary lecture, or make a 
statement of finance ; and even tlie beautiful sim- 
plicity of the New Testament must not be vul- 
garised and degraded to the familiar tone of common- 
place conversation or narration. The dignity of 
his subject, his office, its high aim, the place, the 
occasion, all demand from the clergyman, dignity of 
style and manner ; and the orotund voice, with its 
full, swelling stream of sound, is the one adapted 
to that end. It should, therefore, be a great and 
constant object of the clergyman to educate his 
voice and utterance upon this point. More than 
these few hints on Scriptural reading I cannot giv^ 
here ; it is a style of itself, which requires con 
siderable practice, and cultivation of voice, so as X< 
avoid, on the one hand, meanness, and familiarity 
in aiming at simplicity : and, on the other, to esc&pe 
bombast and turgidity, while aspiring to dignity 
and power. 
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BKADING OP VERSE. 



The previous observations apply to the general 
ityle of poetical Elocution, whether in prose or 
verse. In the reading of verse, we must, more- 
over, be careful to preserve Rhythm and Melodt. 

1. Rhythm is musical order of arrangement : it 
is as pleasing and indeed necessary to the satisfaction 
of the ear, as symmetry and regularity of form are 
to the eye. In music, rhythm governs the leaping 
or gushing of the sound ; in dance, it regulates the 
beating of the feet ; in language, it directs or ar- 
ranges the pulsations or strokes of the voice upon 
words or syllables; or, as it is called in music, 
the accentuation. I have before observed, that 
there is a rhythm even in prose ; but it is uncertain, 
irregular, and fickle. Verse is the music of lan- 
guage ; rhythm is its essential quality ; the regu- 
larity and perfection of which distinguish it from 
prose. Verse is addressed to the ear ; its music is 
not received through the eye (although a regular 
marginal blank may seem to mark the versification 
on paper); and, therefore, it is as requisite, in read- 
ing verse, to mark the rhythmical accentuation of 
the line, as it is, in playing or singing, to observe 
due time. That is, we must regulate the pulsation 
and movement of sound by the voice, to the 
regulated metrical accentuation (or rhythm) of the 
verse. 

English verse consists of the arrangement, at 
regular intervals, of accented and unaccented, — or. 
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more properlj speaking, of heavy and light sjlla- 
bles. 

This regular arrangement, or order, constitutes 
the rhythm of the verse, — ^whether that verse be 
blank or in rhyme. Rhyme is the coincidence of 
sound in the closing cadence of one line with that 
of another ; it has no reference to or influence upon 
the rhythm, from which it is perfectly distinct, nor 
is it an essential constituent of English poetry. 

Hiatin and Greek Verse is measured, by pro- 
sodians, by certain adjustments of syllables, hmg 
and ihort^ called feet : of these feet there is a great 
variety, of which the principal are the— 

Spondee — two long syllables, as mundus, 
Trvcliee — one long and one short syllable, as BeUd^ 
Iambus — one short and one long, as cSno, 
Dactyl — one long and two short, as tegmfng, 
AnapcBst — two short and one long, as rScUbdns, 

But, of that style of scanning our English verse 
is quite independent, and indeed incapable. The 
syllables in our language cannot be classed as long 
or short, for the same syllables may vary in quan- 
tity, as they occur in different verses, according to 
the amount of feeling or force that may be given 
to them. English verse is regulated by the ar- 
rangement of heavy and light syllables, and depends 
for its musical effect upon time and accentuation ; 
or, pulsation and remission of sound, on the heavy 
and light syllables, respectively. 
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English verse maj be divided into common time 
and triple time : the first being the pace of a man's 
walk $ the second of a horse's canter. The accentu- 
ation is, as in music, always on the bar; that is, 
the accented note, or heavy syllable, must com- 
mence the bar, or its place must be supplied by a 
rest, which counts for it ; for rests are as essential 
to rhythm as the notes themselves. 

Thus we can divide or bar for accentuation, all English 
verse. Take the following three examples, as iimed^ barred^ 
and accented: the two first are in common time, the third is in 
triple time: — 

— I '*•* A I present | deity | '^ they | «hout a | roond^ | 

I '**' A I present | deity | '^^^ the | vaulted | roofe re- | 
bound*^ I 

— Softly I sweet in | Lydian | measures | 
Soon he | soothed his | soul to | pleasures. | 

— I ** The I princes ap | plaud with a | furious | joy'^ | 

I '^ And the | king seized a | flambeau with | zeal to de- | 

stroy.** I 

The pulsation of voice, and the classification and division 
of the syllables, as accented and arranged in the preceding 
couplets, distinctly mark their different rhythm. — To illus- 
trate this farther, read the second line of the third couplet aa 
if it were thus divided aud accented : — 
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1 And the king*| seized a flambcan | with tad | to dc* 

stroy. I 

Thus read, the veree becomes prose ; f r, hy false ai^entua- 
thn^ its mnsicfll movement is lost, and the rhythm is de&troycd. 

At the same time Jl)e careful not to fall into that 
ging-song style of reading verse, which is produced 
by the accentuation of little and insignificant 
words. 

This singsong style, so common among readers, 
is the result of the absurd attempt of prosodians to 
measure English versification hyfeet^ instead of by 
time and accentuation. The music of a verse is sot 
to be ascertained by counting on the fingers, or 
scanning (as it is called) ; but by the ear.* 

English verse consists of a certain number of 
bars, in the same time ; of which the rests or 
pauses are constituent parts : and it is therefore as 
much on the due observance of these rests, as on 
the accentuation of the notes or syllables, that the 
rhythm depends. 

Take the following examples of verses wanned first accord- 
!n^ to the feet of the prosodians^ counted on their fingers, and 
then according to the rational prosody which really governs 
the rhythm of English vene, — that is, time and accentuation. 
According to the former plan, it will be observed that the 
sense is utterly sacrificed to the scanning, for want of rest or 
pause, however necessary it may be to the meaning or feeling 
of the verse ; while, by the latter plan, the rhythm, sense, and 
feeling go hand in hand, and are aided by rests. 

* See this subject diffusely and learnedly treated in Steele*0 
Prosodia RaHonalis, 
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Vrotodial scaoning bj feet — 

IAMBICS. 

On the I bare earth | expcMsed | he lies, f 

V — V"" w— «i/-* 
With not I a friend | to ci<^ | his eyos. | 

A mode of scanning, if adhered to in the reading, wbioii 
would utterly destroy the sense and power of the lines. Thej 
should be thus barred^ timed, and accented: — 



J J J J- ■'II' 



JIJ 

e 

II I 



On the I bare | earth ^ | '^ex- | posed he | lies,* 



J J 



-'I'-Jl J. / 



^ With I not a | friend ^ | "* to | close his | eyes.*^ | 

By which we find, that these are verses of six bars, in com- 
mon time, the rests filling up the bars, exactly where the 
sense requires a pause. And so in the following examples ; 
in which it will be seen that verses which would be said by 
the prosodians to consist of four feet, are, in general, verses 
of six bars; and that what would, in scanning, be called by 
prosodians pentametern, or five-Jeet verses^ are really lines of 
six, and sometimes even of eight bars. — The time, either triple 
or common, is denoted in the following examples by the 
figure 2. (common), or 3. (triple.) 

THREB BABS. 

a, [ Oh the I sight en | trancing | 

X / f 

I "* When the | morning's | beam Is | glandng, [ 
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|'-(yerIfllMarI»yed'- | 
I ''With I helm and I h^*' I 



I ^ And I plames hi the | gtjr wmd | dandng. | 



** Up I early and | late,*' | 
»* To I toil and to | wait,-i | 
'* To I do as one's | bid,** | 
** Yet for I ever be | chid,** | 
»- HI I humour to | bear,*' | 
** And I yet | not to | diurc,*' | 
•* Tho' with I anger we | bum,*' | 
"* To be I cross in re | turn,*' | 



pons BABS. 

8. 1 Place me in | regions of e | ternal | winter** | 

I Where not a | blossom to the | breeze can | open*' but | 
I Darkening | tempests'^ | closing all a | round me** | 
Chill the ere | ation | 

^ I Sage be | neath a | spreading | odt '^ | 
I Sate the | Druid | hoary | chief •* | 

I Every | burning | word he | spoke '* | 
I Full of I rage «fl»l 1 iuU of | grief.'* ) 

SIX AKI> FOUR BARSi 

»• I '""When I he who a | dores thee \ '••'liaf | left h«l 
the I nanMr | 
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I •» Of hig I fil: and his J Borrow be I hind'* ( 
I OL I *^ I sav'* I i* wiltth^u I we«sp when they | 
dark3n the | fame'^ | 
I ** Of a I life that for | thee wasrt | signed ** ? | 

BIXBAS& 

a. I r* A I chilles* | wrath ^ to | Qreece the | direfnl | 
spring I 
I '^ Of I woes un | namber'd *« | heavenly | Goddess | 
singr I 

It will be found by reading verse according to this system, 
-^-of marking the rhythm by time and accentaation,~that it 
will flow much more easily than when read by prosodial scan* 
ning: nor shall we be obliged to make elisions of vowels for 
the purpose of preserving the apparent regularity- of the line, — 
that is, according to the plan of counting the syllables on the 
fingers. No poet has suffered more from this pedantic 
method of meaauring English verse, than Shakspere, whose 
commentators have not scrupled to add syllables to, or deduct 
syllables from his lines, in order to give them ''the right 
butter-woman's pace to market;" and this because these 
learned gentlemen, instead of receiving the music of his verse 
through their ears, measured his lines, like tape, upon their 
fingers: and if they did not happen exactly to fit the pre- 
scribed length, they laid him upon the Procrustes' bed of 
their prosodial pedantry, and stretched him out, if too short, 
or cut him down, if too long I Thus they have succeeded, in 
some instances, in ** curtailing " his verse of its beauty and 
*'fair proportions," by the elision or. blending of vowels 
whose utterance ireally forms the music of the lines. For 
example, of the line — 

O " I Borneo I | Bomeo! | wherefore | art thou | Borneo? | 
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ibey would make a rerse of what they would call fire feet, 
with a redundant syllable ; and, to do this, they are obliged 
to reduce the melodious name of Jlome-o to two 6yiiiible8; 
and scan it thus: — 

\/ — \y — v/ -• \/*» \y-» w 

Qh Bo I n^ Ro | m^ where | fore art | thou Bo | myo f 

thus clipping and defacing the language, for the sake of 
leyelllng it to the standard of a false prosody. 

Again, if we follow this prosodialyl/t^er-me^uunn^ of verse, 
what becomes of the force and depth of the heart-wrung ex- 
clamation of Samson (Agonbtes), when he exclaims:— 

Oh I dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noonl 
The prosodians would thus measure it : — 

Oh dark | dark dark, | amid | the blaze | of noon | 

and thas destroy all the force and passion of the line. A rati' 
anal prosody, preserving the feeling, as well as the rhythm of 
the verse, would thus divide it into eight bars, timing it daly, 
and marking it with rests that add to its beauty and power. 



I 



Jr|J..|JK|JJ|J./|J.r 

2. Oh I dark | dark | dark | a- jmidthe | blaze of | noon. 

Thus we preserve all the expression of the verse, and dis- 
tinguish its melody and rhythm from such a verse as the fol- 
lowing, which has exactly the same number of syllables 
as the above line, and would, by the prosodians, be scanned 
exactly in the same manner ; yet it has quita a dillierent 
movement : — 

A bnrdenous drone, to visitants a gaze. 

If we follow the prosodians, we shall thus scan this line r— > 

%/» \j — ti^— %/* %/••' 

A burd' I nous drone | to vis | itants | a gaze. 

H % 
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If w« fbllowgood taste, common seme, and iliythiiiical ao* 
centnationt we shall thiu measure it: — 

S. I '••' A I burdenous | drone** to | risitants a | gaze,"* 

It 18 thus a line of five bars, in triple time: and the change 
from common time is in keeping with the expression. 

The came of the following line, which owes its lightness and 
beanty to its accentuation and triple time : — 

S. Lore-darting ejes, or tresses like the mom. 

It is on the variation of time and accentuation that the verse 
of Milton depends so much for its force and melodj. The poet 
has studiously adapted the time and movement of his verse to 
the effect intended to be produced ; but the system of scanning 
reduces all verse to the same humdrum jog-trot. 

** The native wood-notes, wild," says Kemble, " which could 
delight the cultivated ear of a Milton, are not to be regulated 
by those who measure verses by their fingers.*' 

And yet it is recorded of Kemble (and the anecdote is an 
excellent satire upon prosodial scanning), that in obedience 
to this finger-meamring of verse, the second of the following 
lines in the Tempest, — 

*« ni rack thee with old cramps^ 

FUl all thy bones with aches; make thee roar, 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din,*' — 

was thus read by Kemble: — 

** Fill all thy bones with aitchesy make thee roar,**— 

an absurdity really ridiculous, committed in order to make np 
the full number of ten syllables, or five fe^t^ of which, accord^ 
ing to prosodial scanning, the verse is composed. The time, 
measure, and reading of the line are thust— 
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rJJ./Jn/jr J J J. 

2. ''Fm I all tby | bones^with | aches^ | maketliee | roar.*^ | 

Tho rest after •* aches'* fills up the Aythm, prevents the 
absurdity of perverting ** aches" into a word of two syllables, 
and adds to the force and expression of the line. Thus wo 
see that, in rhythmical reading, the rests or pauses are as ne* 
oessary to the measure as the notes or syllables themselves. 
The CaswnU pause, spoken of by Blair and the prosodioiu, 
may sometimes suffice, with the rest at the close of the line, to 
make out the rhythm and sense of the verse; but, for fine, 
musical, and expressive reading of verse, other rests are ne- 
cessary, not only in the middle and at the close of the line, 
but in the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, or whatever bar 
the rhythm, sense, or feeling demands them. And the accen- 
toation of the lines will not run on in the same unvarying 
Tam^'c jog-trot, but will change from common to triple time, 
and back again, just as the poet, if ho have a fine ear, shall 
Tary his verse, to produce a severe or light and airy effect. 

The following lines in blank verse and common 
time, «re exceedingly rhythmical and melodious ; 
but their rhythm will be almost destroyed, and they 
■will become merely poetical prose, if, in delivering 
tbem, we neglect to mark the variation, which is 
occasionally made by the poet in the movement of 
his verse, — ^by change of time and accentuation. 

A SABBATH MOBN.— Qbahambl 

How ftill the morning*' of the hallowed day I •^ 

Mute is the voice*' of rural labour,*'- hush'd*^ 

The ploughboy*B whistle *^ and the milkmaid's song! — 
X 8 
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Th6 scythe lies glittering*^ in the dewy wreath*^ 
Of tedded grass,*!- mingled with faded flowcr»>** 
That yestermorn*^ hloom'd*^ waving in the breeze. 
Sounds*' the most faint** attract the ear*^ — the hmn 
Of early bee** the trickling of the dew,** 
The distant bleating*' midwny up the hilL — 
Calmness sits throned*^- on yon umnoving clovd. 
To him who wanders*" o'erthe uphmd leas,** 
The blackbird's note** comes mellower from the dale ; 
And sweeter from the sky*' the gladsome lark** 
Warbles his heav'n-tuned song; the lulling brook** 
Murmurs more gently ** down the deep- worn glen ; 
Wmle from yon roof*'- whose cm-ling smoke** 
O'ermounts the mist**- is heai-d,*' at intervals,*' 
The voice of psalms**- the simple song of praise. 

A rest, or slight suspension of voice, at the end 
of each line, is essential to the rhythmical reading 
of all verse : it can scarcely ever be omitted except 
in the delivery of — 



DRAMATIC poetry; 

in which, the suspension at the close of each line 
must not be allowed to interrupt the flow of lan- 
guage and feeling. The great object of dramatic 
poetry is the natural and powerful expression of 
passion : this is the grace paramount, to which all 
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^^ers aonst bend, and which mast oat be taerlficecl 
to any minor embellishments. It is true, the verse 
|Q whieh that passionate expression is elothed lends 
It dignity and elegance^ and therefore, even on the 
®^o®> rhythm and metre must be preserved in 
delivery ; but it must be done easily and without 
pedantry or apparent effort. For he would make 
but a poor impression On the heart, who, in an over- 
whelming burst of passion, should stop to note a 
Gftsural pause, or the rest which, in ordinary poeti- 
cal reading, marks the close of the line. If he be an 
artist, a correct ear and good taste will prevent the 
actor from wantonly destroying the poet's rhythm ; 
judgment will guide him in passages where lie may, 
with propriety and grace, linger on the melody of 
the lines ; while the power of truthful feeling and 
passionate enthusiasm, will exalt him above the 
trammels of ordinary ryle which would tame his 
imagination, and fetter his energies. 

This much is all that I have thought necessary to 
remark on the subject of the delivery of dramatie 
poetry. Its further study, with constant and patient 
practice, added to a good ear, a cultivated voice, 
and a taste refined by reading and education, is 
requieite to the actor. What I have here inciden- 
tally observed is sufficient for the orator, the scholar, 
and the unprofessional reader, aiming at an elegant 
Btyle of Elocution. 



2. Melodt and Cadbncb are requisite to give 
finish to rhythmical Elocution. 

N 4 
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Mdodj and Cadence are graces arising from the arrangOi 
ment and variation of pitch bj inflection of voice. 

Bead aloud, as marked, the following — 



On her white breast ** a sparkling cross she wore*^- 
Which Jews might kiss^ and iniidels adore. 

Experiment will convince the reader that no other arrange- 
ment of inflections on these lines can produce a melody eqnal 
to that which is here given. That melody pefvades both verses; 
in the closing line of the sense, I call it cadence^ for cadence is 
the consummation or close of a melody. 

This melodj is produced by alternation of inflection : the 
cadence marked in the second line of thg couplet is distin- 
guished as the HARMONIC CADENCE*; itis formed by the intro- 
daction of two intermediate rising inflections of a third and 
Jiflh, between two fulling inflections : the melody of the first 
line is composed of a similar alternation of inflection, with the 
variation of a rising inflection to mark the suspension of sense 
at the termination of the line. 

The introduction of this melody and cadence where the sense 
will admit of it, lends additional music to the rhythm : but they 
must not be used to supersede just inflection or Emphasis 
required by the sense: for the melody must never be permitted 
to destroy the force of the line. Nor must this cadence be too 

* The harmonic cadence may be used with grace in prose 
declamation, as well as in verse ; when the passage does not 
demand any particular force, as, — 

I shall content myself with wishing*' that I may be one of 

those*' whose follies may cease with their youth*^ and not of 

that number ^ who are ignorant*' in fpite of experience. 

-^OMUOSU 
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frequently resorted to, or it will give a tmg-aomg Bameness to 
the reading — tiresome and anmeaning. 

It is to be observed that the inflections of the 
Toice, in the reading of verse, are not to be marked 
so strongly, or, as I may say, so angularly, as in 
prose-reading. Smoothness, and an easy, flowing 
style, are to be cultivated ? and, therefore, the in- 
flections must be, as it were, rounded and polished ; 
%o that the voice shall not leap, but gently undulate 
from tone to tone, and float along in an unbroken 
«tream of sound. 

A great fault in the reading of verse, is the too 
strongly marking, or, as I call it, hammering the 
rhyme ; this is destructive of melody, and has a 
most unpleasing effect on the ear. To avoid it, we 
must keep the voice suspended, avoiding a frequent 
recurrence of the falling inflection at the close of 
the line, except where the close of the sense, too, 
demands it. Otherwise we shall fall into that 
methodical, alternate, closing rise and fall which 
deprives rhythmical Elocution of all variety and 
grace. 

Pope's lines are good practice for melodious read- 
ing : for he frequently suspends the sense through 
several successive lines, and, so, afibrds opportunity 
for variety of inflection and cadence. I therefore 
give (marked) a passage extracted from his Euay 
on Man, 

HAPPIKESS. 

Oh Happiness!*' our being^s end and aim t*'- 
Good,*' pleasure,** ease,** content!*'- whate'er thy name**"- 
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That something,*^ still which prompts th* eternftl ttgh,*"** 

For which we bear to live,*' or dare to die ;*^ 

Which still so near us,*^ yet beyond us lies,*'- 

O'erlook'd, seen double*' by the fool and wise ;*^ 

jnant of celestial seed!*' if dropp'dbelow,** 

Say in what mortal soil'' ihou deign'st. to grow ?**- 

Fair op'ning*' to some court's propitious shine,**- 

Or deep with diamonds** in the flaming mine?*^ 

Twin'd with the wreaths*' Parnassian laurels yield,**- 

Or reap'd in iron harvests*' of the field ?*^- 

Where grows ? where grows it not? If vain our toil^*^ 

We ought to blame the culture,*' not the soil : 

Fix*d to no spot*' is happiness sincere,*"- 

•Tis nowhere to be found,** or everywhere: 

•Us never to be bought,*' but always free,**- 

And fled from monarchs,*' dwells, my Mend, with thee. 

It is not within the scope of this work to analyse the differ- 
ent rhythms and metres used in versification; but for the con- 
venience of the reader, the practice at the end of this part 
contains extracts in a variety of rhythm; by exercise on which, 
in accordance with the preceding rules and direclions, he may 
acquire an elegant and easy style of rhythmical Elocution. 

We now proceed to 

EXFBESSION. 

Expression is the modulating or regulating the 
organ of the voice to tones of gentleness or force. 
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according to the nature and degree of feeling, or 
passion expressed in words. Expression is the 
natural language of emotion. It is, in Elocution, 
to a certain extent, a Tocal imitation of passion. 
3ut this must be done without ** aggravating the 
-voice " (as Bottom has it). It is a grace which 
requires the nicest management; and cannot be 
achieved but with the best cultivation of eat and 
voice ; in order to catch and re-echo the tones of 
the heart to the ears and hearts of others. It de- 
pends mainlj upon pitch of voice, and the expres- 
sion of each different feeling has its appropriate 
pitch.* 

Expression therefore is a refinement on Intona- 
tion : they go hand in hand : we cannot think of 
the one without the other. Intonation gives the 
voice volume and power; expression uses and 
adapts it to the feeling of the moment. 

Even monotone has its expression. 



* Boger Ascham, tutor to Qneen Elizabeth, thiu quaintly 
writes, toaching the matter of pitch of voice : — 

** Where a matter is spoken with an apte vojce for everye 
affection, the hearers, for the most part, are moved as the 
speaker wonlde ; but when a man is always in one tone, like a 
humble-bee, or else now in the top of the church, now downa 
that no man knoweth where tp have him; or piping like a reede, 
or roaring like a bull as some lawyers do, which thinke they 
do best when they crye loudest ; these shall never move, as I 
know many well-learned have done, because theyr voyoes were 
not stayed afore, with leamingeto singe. For all voycea, great 
and small, base and shrill, may be holpen and brought to a good 
point by learninge to singe." 
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MONOTONE 



is intonation without change of pitch : that is, preserving a 
fulness of tone, without ascent or descent on the scale. 

THU SXPRES8IOK OF MOl^OIOinB. 

It expresses repose of feeling or scene — ^the cfdm confidence 
of power — wtstness of thought — veneratkm — and the over- 
awing sttUimity of grandeur. 

But it must not be listless, vapid, soulless mono- 
tone ; it must be a deep, swelling, crescendo mono- 
tone, speaking as it were from the recesses of the 
heart; as, — 
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Calm-nesi sits throned on yon nn-mo-ving doad. 

It requires practice ; and the practice of mono- 
tone tends essentially to the improvement of into- 
Lation. 

The sign of monotone is an even line or mark (denoting an 
even tone of voice) over the words to be spoken without in- 
flection : but mark, — ^the sound must swell and gather volam* 
as it proceeds. 

EXEKCI8E OK MOKOTOKB. 

Our revels now are ended : these onr actors. 
As I foretold yon, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And like the baseless fabric^ of this vision*^ 
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The ciond-capp'd towers,*' the gorgeooB palaces** 

The solemn temples*^ the great globe itsclT^- 

Yca** all which it inherif shall dissolTC*'- 

And** lii^e this unsubstantial pageant ** fiuled^ 

LuaTe not a rack** behind. 

Shahpemn, 

The following passage from Talfourd's «'l<Mw i^ al tragidT of 
loar is also good practice in the Intonation of Mbnotone. 

Commence on a deep, full tone. 

Ye eldest Goda, 
Who in no statues of ezactest form 
Are palpable; who shun the azure heights 
Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound 
Of ever-young Apollo's minstrelsy ; 
Yet*^ mindful of the empire which ye held 
Over dim Chaos,*^ keep revengeful wr»th 
On falling nations, and on kingly lines 
About to sink for ever ; ye, who shed 
Into the passions of earth's giant brood** 
And their fierce usages,** the sense of justice t 
Who clothe the fated battlements of tyranny** 
With blackness as a funeral pall, and breathe 
Thro' the proud haUs of time-emboldened guilt 
Portents of ruin,**- hear me I In your presenes^ 
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.F<ir now I fed jon nigh, I dedicate 

This ann to the destniction of the king 

And of his race I O keep me pitiless! 

Expel all human weakness from my frame* 

That this keen weapon shake not when his heart 

Should feel its point; and if he has a child 

Whose hlood is needful to the sacrifice 

My conntiy asks, harden mj soul to shed it! 

PITCH OF VOICE. 

Expression, as I have said, depends cbiefly upon 
pitch of voice. 

We all know that the tones of the voice vary 
considerably, according to the affection of mind or 
passion under which a person speaks. We see this 
daily in nature— we hear a man give a command in 
one tone, and make an entreaty or ask a favour in 
another : his accents grow sharper and shriller in 
rage, and softer and more liquid in tenderness and 
affection : the voice is light and rapid in pleasure, 
— ^low, moaning, and broken in grief, — dull and 
heavy in pain, — cracked, wild, and shrieking in 
despair. The voice of deep passion, — sorrow, love, 
woe, remorse, pity, &c., — is seated in the chest 
{voce di petto), and its pitch is^ low : while that of 
more impulsive passion, as rage, delight, triumph, 
&C., is high in pitch, and partakes of the quality of 
the head voice — {voce di testa). It is on our power 
to command our voice at wiU to any pitch that we 
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must rely for voeal efxpr<i«Bion : tbat Iiv the adapta- 
tion of tone to sentiment and passion. 

Pitch is quite distinct from force; by whicb| how- 
ever, its effect may be aided and increaaed. 

The pitch of the speaking voice may be divided 
into— 

HIDDLB PITCH, 
HIGH FITCH, 
LOW PITCH. 

By middle^ or mean pitch, I intend the ordinary 
pitch of voice, as used in common conversation, un- 
marked by passion. That pitch varies according to 
the quality or character of the individual voice, 
whether it be soprano^ tenor j or bass. 

Suppose, for example, the natural \&j of any 
voice to be B |^ in the hass^ that is, suppose that 
tone to be the ordinary cadence of the voice ; 
then the middle pitch of that voice may be con- 
sidered to extend as high aa a fifth above tbat 
tone : and so of any voicQ, whatever it may be ; 
the mean pitch of that voice may be considered to 
extend to a fifth above its key-note, that is, a fifth 
above the closing cadence of its ordinary speech. 

Above and below the range of the middle pitch, 
are the high and hw pitch respectively. Low 
pitch begins on the lowest tone of the mean pitch ; 
and high pitch, a fifth above it: so that where 
middle pitch fl»cending ends, high pitch begins ; 
where middle pitch <fescending ends, low pitch 
begins : the range of each, high or low, depending 
of course on the compass of the speaker's voice. 
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These are the clearest and most distinct indicia 
that I am able to give ibr the regulation of pitch oq 
the speaking voice. 

Now, each of these three pitches, — ^the middle^ 
the highy and the low, — ^has ito appropriate sphere 
of use or expression. 

1. The Middle is the proper pitch for narration, 
description (when not particularly animated), state- 
meniy and moral reflection, or calm reasoning. 

Such a poetical description as the following, for example, 
requires only middle pitch : — 

XZSRCISB ON MIDDLB FITCH. 

Sometimes we see a cloud that's drogonish | 

A yaponr, sometime, like a hear, or lion, 

A tower'd citadel, or pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or hlue promontory. 

With trees upon it, that nod unto the world. 

And mock our eyes with air ; thou hast seen these signs ; 

They are black Vesper's pageants. 

That which is now a horse, even with a thougiht. 

The rack dislimns ; and makes it indistinct 

As water is in water. 

ShaJtspean. 

Again, such a passage as the following requires, for the most 
part, with some variation, only middle pitch ; but the deli?erf 
should be energetic and forceful: — 

Breathes there the man with soul 'so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bum'd, 
As home his foot-steps he hath tnm'd 
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From wandering on a foreign strand f 
If such there breathe, go mark him weQ : 
For him no minstrers raptnrea swelL 
High tho' his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his irealth, as wish cap daimy 
iDespite these titles, power, and pelf» 
The wretch concentred all in sel^ 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And doublj djing, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprang. 
Unwept, unhononred, and unsung! 

Scat 

In fine, for all passages where there is no passion expressed* 
or which are not marked by strong excitement, or impetuosity 
of feeling,— or are not descriptive of stirring action, the middle 
pitch is in general sufiScient 

2. High Pitch is the representative of elevated 
feeling, and impetuous, impulsive passion : joy^ 
exultation, rage, invective, threat, eagerness, all 
speak naturally in high pitch : it is also proper to 
stirring description, or animated narration* 

It j^ the proper pitch for such a passage as the following,— 
the buoyant, joyous feeling of which is best expressed by the 
light and sparkling tones of high pitch. 

EXERCISE 027 HIGH PITCH. 

If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand; 
My bosom's lord sits lightly on his throne, 
And all this day an unaccustomed spirit 
ZiitB me above the ground with cheerful thoughts 

Shakspeare. 

And the following picture of Cheerfuhiess requires high 
o 
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pitch, and a Ugbft and brisk articulation, to hannonise.with lif 
airy and elastic effect. 

Bat oh I how altered was its splightlier tone 
When Chebrfdlkbss, a nymj^^bf heaUMest liae, 

Her hdw across her shoulder finng. 
Her buskins gemm*d with morning dew. 
Blew an inspiring air that dale and thicket rang : 
The hunter's call, to Fann and Drjad known. 
The oak-crowned sisters and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylran boys were seen. 
Peeping from forth their allies green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 
And Sport leap*d up, and seized his bcechen spear. 

Cotthu. 

The lofty enthusiasm of the aspiring Holspur^ in the well- 
known speech which follows, is i^o best expressed in the h»^ 
pitch (with a yariation, for effect, to hw pitch in the fourth 
line). 

By heavens I methinks it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac*d moon ; 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep 

Where fathom line could never touch the gronnd. 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks ; 

So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 

Without oorrival.all her dignities ; — 

But out upon this half-£M:M feUowsfaip! 

Shaktpeare. 

3. Low Pitch is the natural expression of deep^ 
seated feeling and concentrated passion^ nursed 
darkly in the inmost recesses of the heart: it is the 
tone ofgrie/i — suppressed roffe, — brooding Hiought^ 
— verystdemnrefiediony — melawA/(Uy^'^fuUe, — re* 
morse ; and also, in its softest and devest ezpres- 
fikm, of love and veneraHotu 
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With woeful mcasiures*^ wan Despair,— 

Low** sullen sounds*' his grief beguiled,*'- 
A solemn,** strange,** and mingled** air. 

Now o'er the one half world 
Kialiife seems dead, and wicked dreams 
Abuse the curtain*d sleep : now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings, and withered murder, 
Alamm'd bj his sentinel, the wolf. 
Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace* 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 
Afoves like a ghost 

Skakipeare, 

Oh! now for ever, 

Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content! 

Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 

That make ambition virtue! O, farewell ! 

Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill tmmp, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-pierring fife, 

The royal banner, and all quality. 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war I 

And oh, yon mortal engines, whose rude throats 

The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 

FanweU! Othello's occupation's gone ! 

ShakapeoF^ 

N0W9 it is on the change and variation of these 
several pitches that an orator or an actor must 
depend for power of expression ; and the greater 
the facility with which he can make his transitions 
from pitch to pitch, the greater will be his effect on 
his audience. For there are many passages iu 
o 2 
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yehement oratory, poetry, and especially dramatic 
poetry, that require rapid and frequent transitions 
from high pitch to low, and run through every 
variety of tone. 



ENERGY, OB FORCE. 

Intimately allied to expression is energy^ or 
force* 

Energy may be called the Emphasis df Ex- 
pression. It is the life, the soul, the animating 
spirit. Without it, the speaker may be correct, and 
even agreeable, by a due observance of rule ; but 
if he lack energy, he will be listened to without 
interest; his voice will fall powerless on the ear, 
and neither "awake the senses," nor "stir the 
blood." 

Energy, it is true, depends somewhat on indi- 
vidual temperament and constitution. But even 
where natural or physical energy is deficient, an 
energetic manner may be acquired by practice and 
exercise under judicious direction; just as the 
muscular powers may be improved, and bodily 
vigour increased, even in a feeble frame, under a 
course of training and well-regulated exercise. 

The first requisite, in order to create an interest 
in others^ is to feel, or at least to exhibit an 
earnestness ourselves. We must be. in earnest 
Between the orator and his auditory, there is a cer- 
tain involuntary sympathy communicated from one 
to the other. If he be himself animated and 
energetic, his audience soon acknowledge a kindred 
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WfMkt if« en the centnuy, he be eoU, they catch 
the infection ; if he be tame, they are apathetic ; 
if he be spiritless, they are liadeas: their tOTpor 
again re-acts upon him, and bodi orator and 
aadience sleep, together. 

Energy quickens and infuses life into the style: 
it warms, it revivifies with its touch. It adds a 
brisker movement to the voice: it flushes the 
chedk, it lights the eye, it animates the frame ; and, 
passing like an electric spark from speaker to 
audience, it enkindles in them a sympathetic spirit, 
it arouses their enthusiasmy it tidies possession of 
their hearts, and places their feelings, their reason, 
and their will, in the hands of him ▼hose power 
has agitated the recesses of their souls. 

FoRG£ is, after pitch, the next consdtuent df 
Expression : and the increasing or diminishing the 
amount of force on any passage is a matter re- 
quu-ing nice taste, and artistical execution, in 
governing the Toice to forte (loud), and fiano 
(soft). 

TIME* 

The last constituent of Expression is — Time. 
The time, that is, the rapidity or slowness of our 
delivery, must accord with the character of the 
feeling or passion expressed, — whether impetuous 
(HT concentrated; — of the action, or scene described, 
— whether stirring or tranquil; — or of the sen- 
timent that pervades the language, — whether it be 
elevated, impulsive, glowing, or deep, solemn, end 
o 3 
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enduring. Il yr, different sentiments and passSonSi 
as the/ use d\fferent pitehj also speak in different 
time: the utterance of grief is slow^ and heavj; 
while that of hope and J07 is lights bounding, and 
rapid. Again, the rush of an impetuous torrent, 
roaring and bursting over the plains, destroying 
vegetation, tearing up trees, carrying away cot- 
tages, in its resistless course, must be painted, as it 
were, to the ear, not only by appropriate pitch and 
force, but by a rapidity of utterance whose time 
shall be in keeping with the sweeping destruction 
described : while the placid flow of a gentle river, 
calmly gliding between its flower-spangled banks, 
amid a landscape of richest verdure, whose un« 
broken silence, and golden smile, caught from the 
rays of the setting sun, breathe the quiet happiness 
of content and peace, — this requires to be painted 
by SLslow and even movement of the voice, — whose 
time shall accord with the tranquillity of the scene, 
and allow the hearer to dwell on the placid picture 
before him. 

As an illnstration, continuing the speech of Brntos, which 
we have already commenced as an Ibiercise on Intonation, we 
proceed thus : — 

As Ceesar loved me,**- 1 weep for him ;*' as he was fortunate,*^ 
I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant,*^ I honour him; but,*^ as ho 
was ambitious,*' I slew him. There is** tears for his love ; 
joy for his fortune ; honour for his valour,*'- and death** for his 
ambition. 
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8Qch 18 the correct pausing^ and rach the Jast, and eyen 
forcible inflection and emphasis on this passage. But it wants 
much more, before it can be perfectly delivered : it wtintii 
expression : for it is clear that ** weeping^" ** r^oicing^ and 
** staying^ result from very different and opposite affections 
or pasaions of the mind ; and this change in sentiment mast 
be indicated bj a correspondent transition in the piich^ and 
Tariation in force and time of deliTcrj. 

To denote the yarieties and changes of these three consti- 
taent8 of Expression, I most emplo/ the following signs and 
terms: — 





FOB FITCH, — 




TBRIL 




mm. 


Middle Fitch 


• • 


4ft or m, 


Low Pitch 


• • - 


»or^ 


High Pitch 


• - • • 


9i or& 



FOBVOBGI — 

Bwfii Ibe naoennj to «M tnM dowtiiig the following- 



1 



too 
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PTKAHICS, OB POWERS OF SOUNIX 



TmwL 


ligii. 


Explanation. 


How. or for what to be Wid. 


piano . . 


•" P- 


-oMy 


With a aoft tone, toLpnam 
of calmness, g&oiXeAam, 
mildness, &c. 


planiwno , 


«P- 


veiysofdj . . 


iacreastd expression of ten- 
derness, &c. 


forte • . 


. /. 


loud 


the reverse of the above ; a 
loud, powerful tone. 


mezzo forte 


m./ 


rather loud. 




fortissimo 


ff- 




increased expression. 


crescendo , 




increasing . . 


swelling the voltune of voice. 


diminuendo 


==- 


diminishing. . 


reducing the volume. 


forzando • 


A 


bursting. . . . 


explosive, with a burst of 
sound. 


staccato * 


t t T 


beating .... 


with short and distjact strokes 
of sound; to be used in 
rapid and energetic de- 
livery. 


legato • • 


lea. 


connected or 


a smooth, even flour of tone, 


(the reverse of 


smoothly . . 


proper for the delivery of 


staccato,) 






unimpassioned verse. 



Tbf. following terms denote Uie character of the edgresstbit 
proper to any passage : — 

affetuoso . , (flJfo.)-with emotum : expressive of deep feeling. 

dolce .... {doLy^weeHy s expressive of tenderness^ affection, 
pity, &c 

maestoso with a grand, majestic expression, proper 

to solemn feeling. 

con spirito (con sp.)-witb spirit ; for livefy expression. 

con fuoco (coft/u.)-with fire; in an animated, energetic 
manner. 

eon anima (coti aii.)-with soid; that is, with a thrilling expres- 
sion of intense feeling. 



£01 



TIMB. 



The following terms denote the time, or degree of rapidly 
orelowneis of moTement, to be adopted t — 

adagio very slow — for solemn deliTery. 

allegro . . . .(a/6>.) quick — ^for brisk, livelj delivery; 

presto siiU quicker. 

andante middle time and distinct. 

largo slowly, with fulness ofkm€. 

moderato in ordinary or middle time. 

ritard slackening the time. 

accelerando « • • • qnickening the time. 



Using these terms and abbreviations, the same passage will 
be thus marked for expressioiiy in addition to the previous 
marks of|MniM, &e. 

largo p, ^ p.Oiffo, alb. m./. 

tBi Am CSnsar loved me,*^ I weep for him; ag he was forta* 
a^^ ^^ ^^ ^. 

nate,^ I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant,*^ I honour him ; but** as 

he was ambitious,*^ I slew him. There is*^ tears for his love,** 

•^ ,^ -<: ^^ it^ 

jofforJiisfoKtiiaef*^ honoorfor his mlom;^ and death** for 

his ambitioa . 

In narration, what force, what reality can be 
given to description bj a speaker who, as it were^ 
throws himself into the scene, and hj the viyacitjr 
and energy of bis delivery Inrings the action graphi* 
eaiif hfiote your eyes, homes yoa into the heat of 
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it, and makes jou feel as if personally engaged in 
what is 80 stirringly related to you* 

As in that heautiful description, in Shakspeare*8 Henry IV\ 
of the gallant Prince Henry and his comrades armed for 
battle: — 

^imhmI0« oom jptrtCoi 

fSi All fumishM, all in arms, 

QhttMng in golden coats like images ; 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the son at midsummer! 

Ano, 
Wanton as jouthful goats, wild as young bulla. 

I saw young Harry, with his beaver on. 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 

eonfii'Hso. 

2[ Rise from the ground like feathered Meicoiy, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

dbfee. 

As if an angel dropp*d down from the dondi^ 
fSi To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship I , 

Unless this description, full of poetic imagination and 
colouring as it is, be delivered with warmth, cMr^y, and the 
pitch or tone of enthusiasm, it will fall very short of its due 
impression ; and thus the poet will be deprived, by the 
speaker's coldness, of the full appreciation, by the hearer, of 
the exquisite beauty of the picture. The reader must catch 
the spirit of the language, in order to be a fit interpreter of 
the poet's conception ; as he proceeds, he must warm and 
kindle with the glowing colouring of the picture, till the 
finishing touch is ^ven to it, in the closing, crowning line. 

Bat the force of his elocution most be greatly increased. 
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and the expreirion must become impasnoned, and riae almasl 
to>imaie», to produce the full effect of Hoitpur*s heroic and 
iospiring answer : which breathes the highest enthufiasDi ol 
confident and daring yalonr, undaunted resoludun, aua iiu- 
patient thirst of glotj. 

mUo. com/woeo. 

9 Let them cornel 

3S They come*' like sacrifices in their trim, 

f{ And to the fire-ejed maid of smoky war, 

AU hot, and bleeding, will we offer them I 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sil 

r. m /. ^=: 

h Up to the ears in blood. I am on- fire 

ptatOt 

To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh. 
And yet not ours! Come, let me take my hoiw^ 
Which is to bear me like a thunderbolt 
Against the bosom of the I^mce of Wales: 



xjf, T f T 

Hairy to Harry shall, hot horse to horse, 

--^ rUard. ^ f. 

Heet,^- and ne'er part^ till one drop down a corset 



Thus we see that Pitch, Force, and Time con- 
stitute expression; united, with just discrimina- 
tion and in perfect keeping, they reach the climax 
of the power of Elocution, the acme of its art, — ^ 
Passion. 

The mimicry of Passion, by the simultaneous ex- 
pression of Toice, gesture, face, and attitude, is the 
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Aetof's stud jr. It is not 1117 design to form a thea- 
trical style; but it is desirable that the student 
should make himself master of certain tones and 
variations of expression, a judicious use of which 
will add much to the beauty and power of his decla- 
mation, and is, in fact« absolutely necessary to be 
attained before he can aspire to the high character 
of a perfect OaATOB. 
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AN EXERCISE FOR INTONATION. 



PROSPERO^ XNVOCATION. ^ SHAX8PBiUK& 

Begin in a deep tone, and gather force and volume 
in progressing. 

Largo— mautom* -^^ «^ 

3B Yb Elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groret i 
And ye that on the sands with printless foot, 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When be comes back; 70a demi-pnppets, that 
By moonshine do the green, sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms ; that rejoice 
To hear the solenm curfew : by whose aid 
(Weak masters though ye be) I have bedimm'd 
The noon-tide sun, — call'd forth the mutinous winds. 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azure vault 

Jf' ataeeato./, T T T 

Set roaring war; to the dread rattling tlmnder 
Have I given fire^ and rifted Jove*s stout oak 
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t JO*./. -*=r 
With his own bolt : the strong-baft'd pramontoiy 

Have I made shake, and by the spars 

ff* < 

Plack*d up the pine and cedar : graves at my command 

Have wak'd their sleepers " op'd and let them forth*^ 

By my so potent art. 

Transition to middle pitch and a softer tone : — 

p. =>" 
fBi But this lOQghniagfe 

I here abjure ; and when I have reqoir^d 

4M1C 

Some heavenly music (which even now I do) 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 

This airy charm is foe, ^- Til break my staff. 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

3B And deeper tlum did ever plummet sound, 

m drown my book. 

THE DEATH OF SAMSOK. -- I&ojvsr. 

This being narrative, does not admit of so solemn 
a tone as the preceding : — 

fSi The building was a spacious theatre. 

Half-round, on two main pillars vaulted high. 
With seats where all the lords, and each degree 
Of sort, might sit in order to baholcL 
The other side was open, where the throng 
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On bankftaaid acaffolds under 8k7 migbl stand* 

The feast «Ld noifle grew high ; and lacrifice 

Had fill'd 'thdir hearts with mirth, high cheer, and win^ 

When to their spoils they tum'd. Lnmediate^ 

Was Samson as a imblic senrant bnmght» 

In their state lively clad: before him pipes 

And timbrels, on each side went armed guards. 

Both hone and foot ; before him and behind. 

Archers and sUngers, cataphraots and speam ^ 

At sight of him, the people witli a shoot, 

Rifted the air, damoniing their Ood widi praise, 

.Who had made their dreadM enemy- their thralL 

He patient, bat undaunted, where they led him. 

Came to the place : and what was set before hhb. 

Which without help of eye might be assayed. 

To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still penonn'o* 

All with incredible, stupendous force ; 

^one daring to appear antagonist 

At length, for intermission^ sake, they led hun 

Between the pillars ; he his guide requested. 

As over-tir'd, to let hmi lean awnde 

With both Ilia arms on those two massy pillars, 

That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He, imsuspicious, led him ; which, when Samson 

Felt in his arms, with head awhUe indin'd. 
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And eyes fiut-fix'd, he stood, as one who pravvl 



Or some great matter in his mind revolT'd: | 
At last, with head erect, thus cried aloud: 

mod. 

** Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos'd 
I have perform'd, as reason was, oheying, 
Kot without wonder or delight beheld : 
Now, of my own accord, such other trial 
I mean to show yon of my strength, yet greater. 
As with amaze shall strike all who behold.** 

mod. 

This ntter'd, straining all his nerves, he bow'd : 
S As with the iorce of winds and waters pent. 
When mountains tremble, those two maasy pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro 

ttaec T T T T 

He tuggfd, he shook, till down they came, "^ and drew 

<z #. <: 

The whole roof after them with burst of thunder, 

Upon th'^ heads of all who 8at beneath ; 

Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests. 

Their choice nobility and flower. 

Met from all narts* to solemnise this tcasL> | 

maegtoto. 

Samson with these unmix'd, inevitably 
Fttll*d down the same destmctioii on himself ! 
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AN EXERCISE IN RHYTHMICAL 
READING- 

The object of the following exercise is practicallj to 
Bchooi the ear of the pupil to a just rhythmical palsation of 
▼oice in the reading of verse : for that purpose the accents are 
marked at a gnide to the pupil for pmUatkm and renuatkm ci 
voice ; he must also fill up the rhythm with proper ruis. 

BOADICEA— CowFBB. 

WHKir the Bntish wamor-qneen. 

Bleeding from the Boman rod% 
Sought, with an indignant mieo* 

Counsel of her countiy's godi^ 

St^ge. beneath a spreading oUf 

Sat the I>x^d, hoary chief, 
Ev'ry burning word he spoke. 

Full of rage, and full of gnet 

* Princess, if onr aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

Tis because resentment tics 
All the i^ors of our tongneSL 

'* Borne shall perish! write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 

P 



I 



2U> AKT 0» MLOdTTmi. 



Pttrfah, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in min^ as in guilt i 

"Borne, for empire far renown'd» 
Tramples on s thonsand states; 

Soon her pride shall luss the groand— ■ 
Hsrkl the Gaul is at her gateil 

* Other Bamaai: shall, anse^ 
Heedless of a soldier's name i 

Sounds, not arms, shall wm the prlM^ 
Harmony the path to fame ! 

" Then, the progeny thai springs 

Erom the forests of our land, ' 

Ann*d with thunder, clad with wings 

/ f / ^ 

Shall a wider world command. 



<* Begions Csssar never Knew, 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles nerer flew" 
None invincible as they I" 



Such the bard's prophetic wocdiy 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet, but awftil lyrt. 
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SS&e with an a monoreh's pri^.f , 

Felt them in her bosom glow | 
Barii'd to bstde, fonght, and dled^ 

D/ing, hnrled them on the roe! 

''Bnffianal pitileBs as proad* 

/ • • V 

Heay'n anrards tiie Tesgeance daa^ 

«^ . . -^ , -^ . 
ISnfiie is on ns bestowed, 

^,/ , •. •. , / .^ 

Shame and rtun wait for yon I * 



THE CUME OF THE EAST.— Bnoir. 



Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their dmie. 
Where the rage of the yoltare, the loye of the tortle 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime f 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the leayes erer shine s 
Where the light wings of zephyr, oppress'd with perfome^ 
Wax fiunt o'er the gardens of Qui* in her blooml 
Where the citron and olive are foirest of froit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute i 
Where the tmts of the earth and the hues of the sky^ 



* Old, the fMft 
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/ / • / 

In colour though variecU in beauty may Tie, 

And the purple of Ocean is deepest in dje ; 

Where the Yirgins are soft as the roses thej twine. 

And all, save the spirit of man, is diyine? 

Tis the dime of the East, — *tis the land of the son I 

Can he snule on snch deeds as his cmldren have done ? 

Oh I wild as the accents of lovers' fiirewell. 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which thej telL 

The exercise In IntoiuiHon serves also for an exercise in 
Blank Verse ; and the next Exercise contains same other va- 
rieties of metrical arrangement. 



EXERCISE IN EXPRESSION. 

I have chosen the following well-known and beantiful ode, 
as the vehicle of instruction, and as a particular Exercise in 
Expression, although quite familiar to the reader, as a compo- 
sitions—because it affords great scope for transition of piteh^ 
variation of force, and change of time, in accordance with the 
varied action and quality of the personification of each 
individual passknu It is in these transitions and variations 
that the main beauty of the ode lies ; and on the marking of 
them distinctly, depends the effect in delivery. 

The ode is also a good practice in rhythmical readmg^ 
from the variety as well as polish of the versification. 

The pupfl will carcftilly note the short analysis of the ex- 
pression of each passion, and the marginal directions as to 
tone and time due to each particular passage. 
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THE PASSIONS— AN ODE.— Couim. 
nraBomjonow ob peeluds. 



Begin calmlT, 
jmooUity, anil in 
moderate time, and 
■ I pilch. 



Hie tone and thne 
■iiut here change, 
and he varied toea- 
prets the different 
iWWiriBni4wcrih»d. 



' When Hone, hetcnolj maid, was jaang 
Ere yet in eariy Qttect die sang. 
Hie Bwdons oft, to liear her shell, 
Throng*d around her magic cell; 



Exulting, tren^bling, zaging, ^untjng^ 

«./. m 

FoMiM'd berond the Ifnieff paintiag, 

Bj turns they felt the glowing mind, 

Distwb'd, dei%hted, raised, refined; 

Till once, 'tis said, when all were fir'd, 



M*dw 



with fury, rapt, inspi/d. 



Thli most he tpruto. 



Ili^4«iaed bar imtnmenti of loand, 

biordinaiT time. P* 

And, as tbey oft lutd heard apart, 

dbfee. 

.Sw«st lessons of her forcefnl art» 
Each,— for madness ral*d the hour— 
Would prove his own expressiye power. 



1. Feab. 

IEPmt deprives ilie voice of its power ; the tono 
becomes thin and feeble, and tiie utterance (when 
pa 
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tbe passion is highly-wrought) tremulous^ indistinct, 
and broken* 

Slowly, and with f^ p 
heiluuoa. Yiifst Fear,*' his hand,*' it8 skiU to try, 

Amid the chords**- beiwilder'd laid i 

pntUf. fz. p- ritard. 

And back recoil'd,— he knew not why, — 

Iwato p. 

E'en at the sound himself had made I 

2. Angeb. 

Anger is high in pUchy loud, and quick in the 
Hme of its utterance ; and the words do not flow, 
but burst out in sudden starts, indicative of the 
rashness of passion. 

This is distinct from the expression of dignified 
anger, just severity, and reproof, which is solemn 
and measured in its delivery, and low in pitch. 



Loudlj and hur- 
riedly, with im- 
petuottt bursta of 



Next angei: rnsh'd,*^ his eyes on fire,** 
In lightnings own*d his secret stingst 

f. fisi «<aoealo.T t 

In one rude clash^ he struck the Ijre, 

fz. presto. 

And swept with hiflrried hand the stringSL 



3. Despaib. 



Despair vents itself in a low, moaning tone ; till 
it reaches its wildest paroxysm, when it is cracked 
and shrieking. Both shades of expression are beau- 
tifully and distinctly individualised by the poet iu 
the descriptive veraea* 
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IBS •♦low, nil- fj^— ^^n 

i^^:" SSL with woeful meMuiw-WMiDeqwir- 

dflep pitch. 

Low sullen sounds, Mb grief begoil'd; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 

Conifwt. Twas'sad bj fits, bTStiurts *kwaf wild! 

4. Hope. 

The expression of Hope is in direct contrast with 
that of Despair; lively, animated, joyous ; in rather 
a high pitch of voice, hut at the same time sweet 
and flowing. 

Mark the traiu*rfl[_|^ meJeMu 

2dh.rpteo7; But tiSvOHope, with eye. K)&ir, 

change ottone and 

teg*^," % Whatwasthy deUghted mearaie ? 

the voice gwell 

and^ncreaM in gtill it whisper'd promis*d pleasure. 

And bade the lovely scenes at distancehail ! 

Still woold her touch the strain prokmg, 
And from the rocks^ the woods^the vale^ 

She called onEcho stOr* thronghallthesong; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose^ 

deke. 

A soft responsive voice** was heard at CTery 
dosei 



And Hope enchanted, smil'd,** and waVd 
her golden hair 1 



6* Reyenqv.-— & Pill* 
The features of Revenge are of the same family 

P 4 
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as Anger ; but bolder, stronger, and more high^ 
coloured. Tbe tOBO nmst be fiercer, harsher, and 
more concentrated than mere Anger. Revenge, 
when most intense, speaks between the set teeth ; 
and utters its denunciations in a hoarse, guttural 
Toice ; and with fitful bursts of passion. 

FrrT, on the contrary, speaks in a low, soft, and 
gentle tone of yoice ; but full and flowing, as from 
the exuberance of a warm heart 



The tramtttoB 
from tbe calm joy- 
outn«M of Hope^ 
to the Aerce ex- 
C'tement of Be- 
vrnKC must be 
marked hf tbe 
aattimption of a 
deeper ATiAtiUmdeT 
tone, and ao im- 
peluout utterance. 



And longer had she sang — hn% wiA a 
frown, 

»A. 

Bevenge*^ impatient rose ; 
ano.f. -<: ^ 

He tiuew his blood-«tein'd sword in timBider 
down, 

/. :=*■ 

And, with a withering look. 

The war-denonnciog trumpet took ; 

And blew a blast so loud and dread. 



UaricOie change 
to the gentle and 
tfmtfer tone of Pity. 



Were ne'er prophetic Bounds so fall of woe. 

And ever and anon, he heat 

? •? 

The doubling drum wi^ furious heat ; 

3BrffardL JmyomtmloMk 

And though sometimes,-'^ each dreary 

pause between,*^ 

fiejected Pity, at his <idG» 
mi^ Ttfffii daf* 

Her sool-sabduiBg roice applied^ 



J 
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o the 
movement 
an'd Jlerce otter- 
ence of Aevenge. 



r^LsOXYte kept hifl wild vnahei'd mieii* 

$taeeato.f' T T f f 

WhiU each ttnined ball of nght*^ aMBi*d 
testing firam hk kead ! 



7. JiBA£0tr8r. 

Jealousy has a changeful toue^yaryiiig as it yields 
to love or kai^f sometimes iudufging in the tender- 
ness of affection^ at others Tenting itself in all the 
harshness and bitterness of revenge. The poet has 
w^ distinguished these two difiisreat phases of the 
passion. 



Begin in a low 
tone and tlowly; 
changing accord- 
ing to the Mitera- 
tion of reeling de- 
wribed. 



— r-P* prBrte.ei./» 

Thy numbers,*' Jealousy,'^ to nought were 



Sad proof of thy distressfoi state*^ 

Of differing themes,*^ Ae Teering song was 
mix'd,*^- 

fBip.ritani €^ff\i.dolc€. ^ _ ^ /• * 



And now 



aff6. dole*. 

ic eourted Lore, ' 



now 



vmag *^ cidled on Hate 1 



& HBIIANCHOI.T. 



The Toice of Melanoholy Is low in tone, soft^ 
mellow, and slow in utter^uuse* 



1 
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Mark the gm- 

tlCDM* of th« !»•- 

•ion bf a nnooth, 
flowinn delivery, 



A Hgbter tone 
•nd moTemeot. 



ChiDte back to 
leep tone, and 
•low, towiiif uk- 

teranca. 



▲BT or ELOCTTTIOir. 
J91argop, 

With ejes np-raisM, as one ijmpt^d^ 

Pale Melancholy*^ sat fetii'd*^ 

And from her wOd, sequestered seat, 

» 

In notes bj distance made more sweety 

Ponr'd thiongh the mellow horn** her 

pensive sold: 

9 oBo. dMos m./ 

And dashing soft from rocks aroond* 
Babbling runnels join'd the sound ; 

Through glades and glooms the mingled 
measure stole, 

Or o*er some haunted stream with fond 
dclaj*^ 

Bound*^ a holy calm diffusing^ 

Love of peace and lowly musing. 



la hollow 



su 



away. 



9. Cheerfulness. 

Chefirfnlnesfl — ^which is the direct contrast of the 
last passion — speaks in a high pitch, briskly and 
** trippingly on the tongue." The expression is of 
the same order (but less active or passionate ) as -~ 



la Jor$ 
whose tone is richer and fblleri and utterance 8tin 
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more liyelj and animated. Under the influenee of 
joy, the words boand' and gnsh from the lips, and 
the deliverj becomes excited and enthusiastic. 

The distinction between these two affections of 
mind, is^ that Cheerfulness is a state or enduring 
condition of the mind, and therefore has a certain 
repose of expression ; while Joy ia an active emotion 
or passion, temporarily exciting and agitating the 
mind, and accordingly its expression is of a higher 
character, and must be more powerfully deline- 
ated. 

Joy usually subsides into the happy tranquillity 
of cheerfulness ; unless it be dashed by griefs in 
which case it sometimes changes into the darkest 
despair. 

In the present instance the passion receives ad- 
ditional force and impulse from its union with 

11. Love,— AND 12. Mirth; 

the expression proper to which, — forming, as does 
the combination of Zove, «7by, and Mirth, the most 
exquisite of all earthly felicity,— that is, the perfect 
enjoyment of happy love, — must be of the most 
animated, spiritual, and enthusiastic kind : it must 
hQattwult 



Indicate the trans- 
iUon from Helan. 
choly to cheerful- 
ness, bj a higher 
pitch and a brisker 
utterance* 



But oh I how altered wan its Bprightlier 
tone,*^- 

Wben CheerMneas, a njmph of health- 
ioithiie, 
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StprcUtII«brlBlc. 
ness of the action 
of Sport and Bx- 
•rciie bT a quicker 
time ana uttromger 



Heigfatontlieaat. 
preuion of Cheer- 
fulnes* to a fuller 
mod richer tone, 
and eren more 
livelr and enthu- 
alastic delivery. In- 
creasing, as the 
descripUTe verses 
flow, and the pic- 
ture is heightened 
in colouruig and 
•Act by the Intro. 
. duction of Love 
and Mirtk, whose 
appearance on the 
•ctiM nttit be 
narked by still 
greater expreMlon 
of tone. 



ABI OF SLOOUTIOa; 

Her bow across her shoulder ilKng^ 

Hsr buddiu gMua'd witii motxifiig dew*^ 

Blew an inspiriog air that dale and 
thicket rung i*'- 

Hio hnntei's call, to Fava and Di7«d 
known* 

Iho oikHttowned sisten and their ehaate- 
efed Queen, 

Satyrs and sjlran boys were seen, 

]Peepmg from forth their allies green i"^ 

Brown Exercise rejoic'd to hear, 

tfretto./. I T 

And Sport leap'd up ^ and sela'd hii 
beechen spear. | 

t tn b -ooti cmdiMs— '(fonse. 

Last came Joy's ecstatic trial,**- 

He, with viny crown adyancing. 

First to the lively pipe his hand address'd,*'- 

But soon he saw the brisk, awak'ning viol. 

Whose svreet entrancing toiee he loy'd Ae 
best 

Tfh^ would haye thonght, wfaa heard the 
strain. 

They saw in Tempeli vale her nati?e 

maids, 

Amidst the festal-soonding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing,*i- 
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^Ile'as his ftyin^ fbngen k]88*d the Btringt, 



Loye fraxn'd with Mirth a gay faatastio 
round ;*'- 

Loose were her tresses seen, her zone un- 
bound,*'- 

And he, amidst his frcdio play 

As if he would the charming air repay. 

Shook thousand odoiin*^ fipom his dewy- 
wings ! 



Enebgetig Expbession. — Threatening. 

ISee Angeb, BEnEHOB.] 

HE!NBY y. BEFORE THE GATES OFHAEFLEUB.- 
Shakbpbaxb. 

How yet resolyes the Goyemor of the town? — 
This is the latest parle we will admit ; 
Therefore to our best mercy gi^e yourselyes^ 
Or like to men, proud of destruction. 
Defy us to the worstt for, as I am a soldier, 
(A name that in my thoughts becomes me best)} 
If I begin the battery once again, 
I wiU not leaye the half-achieT'd Haifleor 
Till in her ashes she lie buried! 
The gates of merey shall be all shut up; 
And the flush'd soldier, rough and hard of hearty 
In liberty of bloody hand shall ranges 
Mowing like grass 
Tour fresh, fiur yirgins, and your flowering inHuitit 
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Tlierefbre, ye men of Hatflevr. 

Take ^tf of voor town, and of yoof people, 

Whiles jet mj soldien are in mj coouMndt 

V not, why in a moment look to see 

The hlind and hloodj soldier, with fonl hand. 

Defile (ha locks of yonr shriU-shrieking daughters: 

Your fathers taken bj the silver beards, 

And their most reverend heads dashed to the walls I 

Tour naked infiuits spitted npon pikes : 

Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confused 

Do break the clouds ; — as did the wives of Jewry 

At Herod's bloodyhontiiig daagfaleiafean I 

How say you? will yoa yield* and this avoid ? 



THE DTING GLADIATOB.— BrBonr. 

This concluding extract from ChUde Harold, 
affords aa opportonitj) in a short space, for great 
yarietj and quick transition of tone, in accordance 
with the change of Ex^esaioa from jP^ to /«%- 
nation mounting to Revenge^ The pupil will find 
the key to the correct expression of these changing 
feelings in the remarks on Collinses Ode to the 
Passions, -^ which I design as a ley to Expression 
in general. 

In the preaont iniianoe, I have also aarised the 
pauses which are necessary to b6 ohsennsd ; they 
add muchr to the effect of the passage. 

Commence in a deep tone and ehmtj/. 

Iseebeforeme^theG^ladialorBe: i 
He leans npon his hand,*^- his manly brow 
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Consents to death,*^ but conqaers agonj,*^ . 

And his aroop'dhead** sinks*^ gradually*^ low,*^ 

HtanL 

And throngh his side*^ the last drops,** ebbing slow** 

From the red gash,**- fall heavj*^ one bj ane,*^ 

like the first of a thunder shower; and now** 

The arena swuns aioond him;**- he is gone,**- 
« jr. 

Ere oeas'd the inhuman shoot** which hail'd the wntdi 
who won. 



He heard it, bat he heeded not — his ejes** 
Were with his heart,*^ and that was far away |** 
He reck'd not of the life he lost, or prize,*^ 
Bat** where his rade hut by the Dannbe lay,** 
There were his young barbarians*^ all at play,*>^ 

ttt^p, eon* 4M» ^^ f. 

There was their Dacian mother — ^he their sire** 
Butcher'd*^ to make a Boman holiday I i 

MUm rush'd with his blood . SiaU he expire^** 

And unayeng'd?** Azbel ye Qothsf and glut yoar iret 
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GESTXTBi; AND YOCAL GYMNASnCSw 

I KKOW of no means of teachifig Gesture hj 
written imeructions ; nor do I think that great 
assistance can be gathered from pkUes ofjigures 
representing different actions and attitudes. Aus- 
ttn^s Chironomia was, I belteve, the first work that 
attempted this^ and the book is not without ad- 
vantage to a professor, or to one who has made 
some progress, by practice nnder good tuition, in 
giving force to an oration by certain well-regulated 
and appropriate gestures, or in the expression of 
the passions hy the action of the face and the 
attitude of the body. Austin has been followed by 
a crowd of copyists, who have adopted his plates 
zXiA figures, but whose written instructions appear 
to me to tend rather to give the pupil a stiff and 
constrained style of gesticulation, than to invest him 
with that easy and graceful action, and powerful 
but unexaggerated attitude, which alone are plea- 
sing and effective in the orator or the actor. 

The first point to be aimed at, as the foundation 
of a good style of gesture, is a natural and easy 
carriage of the body,— erect, not stiff, — ^but firm, 
maxily, and fiee. This is a thing, unfortunately, 
too much neglected in education generally: the 
«2 
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driU''tergeant will be found of use in helping us to 
this ; and the dancing-master* $ assistance is also of 
service* Not that we are to aim at the stiff and 
measured professional step of the soldier, or the 
mincing gait of a maUre'de-danse ; we must avoid 
the extreme of each ; a manlj and graceful carriage 
lies between the two. 

An excellent exercise^ both for voice and health, 
— one that will both improve the strength of the 
lungs and the carriage of the body, is to walk and 
speak aloud at the same time; a task which at 
first will appear difficult and tiresome, but bj 
practice, — carefully observing the rules which I 
have laid down for pause and inspiration, to supply 
expended breath, — will become easy ; and I answer 
for it, that the voice will be by this means much 
increased in strength, the carriage of the body 
improved, and the health of the lungs greatly pro- 
moted. I recommend any person whose profession 
calls on him to speak loud and long, — either in the 
Pulpit, the Senate, at the Bar, or in the Lecture- 
Room,— to make frequent trial of this exercise. 
Let him take Brutus's speech, for example, par- 
ticularly observing the pauses as I have marked 
them ; let him commence, the first day, by walking 
slowly while he recites aloud with the proper infleC" 
HonSf &c^ but not with too great an effort rf voice, 
as much of the speech as is so marked (p. 165.) 
Let him continue this exercise daily, gradually 
increasing in exertion of voice, and rapidity of 
walk, and I will undertake tbat^ in a very short 
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I (proYidcd there be no disease in his langs) he 
ahaU be able not only to execute the whole of that 
speeeh while waUting in the open air, but that he 
•hall be able at length to speak it clearly^ distinctly, 
andybmMjf, while running gently up-hilL 

This exercise will also, infallibly^ tend to the 
improvement <^ his general carriage i for, the 
effort of ^peaking whilst walking will compel him, 
instinctively, to hold his body straight and to ex» 
pond his chest, for the more easy delivery of his 
Toice^ which cannot have fair play with a stooping 
hody or rounded shoulders. To speak well, easily 
and poweffulfyy the body must be erect, the chest 
expanded, the legs firmly set under the hips, to 
Snpport the body, and form a good fulcrum for the 
efforts of the voice. 

And this is the first step towards Gesture. 

The next is to acquire an easy and free use of 
the arms; and a pliancy of wrist In this, the 
fencing-master is the best assistant. His practice 
will correct the prevailiDg awkwardness of gesture 
which consists in keeping the elbows glued (if I 
may say so) to the side ; and working the arm in 
a continued angular movement ; most unsightly, 
and utterly irreconcileable with power or grace of 
action. 

Next, let the speaker always bear in mind, that 
the object of gesture is to assist or enforce the 
words which it aoeompanies. Gesture is, in fact, 
the aUy ^ speech. Its province is to seeond the 
voice. ** Action and utterance^ go U^eiheri Shak- 

Q3 
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speare baa eo placed tbem*; and the action must 
be akin to the utterance ; the gesture must be rela- 
tive to the words. Gresture» therefore, must not be 
Tague» unmeaning, motionless ; or it will be a mere 
"sawing of the air." It must have purport and 
force ; it must be, as it were, an animated comment 
on the text which it accompanies: and, as Dr. 
Whately justly observes, the action should rather 
precede the sentiment, or idea that it is intended to 
enforce. 

Redundancy of gesture, either for the Pulpit or 
the Bar, in the course of any public address, or even 
on the stage, should be avoided* It is far better to 
err on the side of self-restraint than to sin on that 
of excess. A continual working of the arms and 
hands, — still more, a jerking of the head and restless 
working of the body, — is not only offensive to the 
eye of good taste, but proves also that the offender 
is not really in earnest, but is endeavouring to 
appear so. There is dignity in repose. Intensity, 
not violence, both of voice and action, marks 
earnestness and true passion : neither shouting nor 
gesticulation are the characteristics of deep feeling 
or sincere conviction. 

For the Pulpit, the style of gesture should be 
measured, dignified, and impressive : all tendency 
to violence should be carefully subdued, and a 
severe grace, devoid of pedantry or affectation, 

* ** Action and utterance, and the power of speech 
To stir men's blood." 
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riiould be cultivated. All approach to theatrical 
effect is to be deeplj reprobated, as an evidence 
that the speaker is more filled with himself than his 
subject, — more studious of personal display, than of 
the improvement and spiritual advantage of his 
hearers. A well-maintained position of the body, 
erect but not stiff, — an easy and graceful motion 
of the arm, where gesture is required, either in a 
horizontal or' elevated position, as the idea to 
be expressed or the matter to be enforced may 
be more or less exalted ; with the hand in the na^ 
tural or supine form for description^ representation 
and appealj or both hands for exhortation and 
earnest entreaty ; or with the index finger • mark- 
ing and emphasising argument or instruction, — will 
be found, in general, sufficient to give weight and 
force to the eloquence of the Ftfipit and the Bar. 

The following hints may be of some service in 
guiding the young speaker to a correct and pleasing 
system of action ; at the same time, I must repeat, 
it is next to impossible to teach gesture by written 
instructions: three practical lessons with a good 
and experienced professor will do more towards 
giving the pupil ease^ grace^ 2Ji^ force of action, 
than all the books and plates in the world. My 
own pupils have found some aid from the fol* 
lowing — 

.* S3ee Table of Gesture, p. 234. 
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SbftettJ of a Sbpttm of ffiwiutr. 

ALL GESTUHE is— 

Active (or passionate)— tl c. dictated by, and express- 
ing the actumfatqffvclwn of the spetiker's mind or, — 

DmoNRmATiTB (or dMcriptiYe>— of some o^'ee^ 
ocfMMi, or scene spoken of or referred to. 

OESTUBE Is made up of— 

1. FdsmoK of the Body, which miist be properly ba- 
lanced and firmly fixed, whether advanced (ady.) or 
retired (ret.)— that is, at rest 

9. The soRX of the Hand, which defines the nature of 
the gesture. 

S. The POSITION dt direction of the Arm ; and, — 

4. The MOTION of the Arm— which defines the extent and 
limit of the gesture. 

fib The STROKE or beat firom the Wrist — which (being 
made on the emphatic word or expression, or the one 
to which the gesture, if desciiptive, refers) finishes 
and per/eett the action. 



EXPRESSION OF FACE. 

Nor should the face and bte be silent, or idle: they musfe 
assist the gesture and movement of hodu. arm, hand, by a cor- 
responding exprtanan^^^wnetner or tnquwy or denial^ — calm- 
ness or excitement^ — sorrow, joy, triumph, scorn, defiance, pity, 
anger, &c. It is the harmonious combination and expression 
of the wiioLB MAN that make powerful and graceful gesture. 
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Attitude is the extravagance or exaggeration of gesture, 
imder the meet powerful excitement of passiok ; its stady and 
practice belong to the Actor, and are therefore not introduced 
here.* 



* Attitttdb, and strong ez]Nre8sion of face and feature, 
belong to the stage; but even there, be it remembered, ** to 
use all gently; for in the very torrent, tempest, and whirl- 
wind of your passion, you must acquire and beget a Umperanee 
that shall giye it smoothness." The young aspirant for 
dramatic honours may safely believe that Shakspeare is right, 
and win be proved so in the end; and, believing this, he will 
scorn to rant, to roar, to start and attitudinise, in order to gain 
applause from the ignorant multitude, or praise from the cts 
ignorant critic: but, careful "not to outstep the modesty of 
nature," he will uphold the dignity of his art and his own 
self-respect ; avoid fustian and exaggeration, vulgarisms and 
affectation, distorted features and ** aggravated voice;" and 
calmly, patiently, and conscientiously. pursue the true "pur- 
pose of playing," to present to man a worthy picture of him- 
self, "to show virtue her own image, scorn its own feature, 
and the veiy age and body of the time its form and pres- 
sure." 



TABLE OF GESTURE. 
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WOTOi OF THE HAND. 



Natural— {the form in which 
the hand U held out to shake 
hands) —.,. 

ProiM — the reverte of the 
natural hand... 



SvpAM— the natural hand in 



Closed, or einicArtf............... 

IndeM finger, marking ,or 
pointing (the other fingers 
being closed) ..^.......m 



Both hands. •.......••. 



USE, OR EXPRESSION. 



iUsed in adfirestingt appealing 
to, exhorting, entreating^ repre- 
senting. 
C Forbidding, rejecting, denying, 
< alluring, command^, erusk- 
t ing, destroffing, 
( This form is a stronger expres- 
sion of the natural haod, for 
ijorce. 

{Vied only hi glfong nassion: or 
as a do&criptiire gesture of et- 
traordiuar^ force, 
i Advising, arguing, instructing, 
impressing, warning, pointing, 
marhitig, reproving. 
Used occasionally for rariety. 

iUsed In addressing large assem- 
hllee, or in vioicMt feeling ; or 
extended action (descriptive.) 
In prayer- 



POBITIOW OF THE ASIL 



e, elerated. 

/. forwards. 

d. downwards. 

m. upwards. 



o. oblique. 

h. horiiontal. 

r. verdcaL 

X. extended. 



X. zenith- 
Jo, folded. 
cr. crossed. 
h. akimbo. 



Ncnre— The position of the arm is regulated accordine to the sitaation 
(above or below the speaker) of those addressed,— or elevation or depres- 
sion of the Jeeling expressed, or vijcct described. 



MOTION OF THE ARIL 



a. ascending. 
4, descendinf. 

b. beating. 
e. circle— 

**crou) 



Jl, flourish — 

** triumph/ 
tr. trembling. 
sp. spreading. 
ou. outwards. 



As. inwards. 
w, waving. 
gr, grasping. 
«/. striking. 



Van The motion of the arm, by Ito direeHon and rapidity, expresses 

the triumph, or depression, or energy of the ontor't feelings, or the jnw*- 
tion of the object described. 



REMARKB. 

The initial letters enable the student or speaker to mark, in a written 
speech, any gestures he may think appropriate: thus, JL n. A./, would 
signify. Both hands natural, horizontal, Jorwards,'-th» proper gesture 
for such words as^— 

** Romans, countrymen, and loTersI *' 

B. n. f, e. Both hands natural, forwards, elevated— 1$ Uie gesture of 

SDPPLICATiON." 
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PULL COUBSE OF PRACTICS 
nr 

PROSE -READING, 

ORATORICAL^ POETICAL, AND DBAMATI) 

DECLAMATION; 

ASD FOBMnrO A OOMFLXTB 

SPEAKER, 
SOB THE USE OF SCHOOLS* 
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PEOSE-READINO. 



DEATH AND CHARACTER OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH.— HuMB. 

Some incidents happened which revived her tender- 
ness for Essex, and filled her with the deepest 
sorrow for the consent which she had unwarily 
given for his execution. 

The Earl of Essex, after his return from the 
fortunate expedition against Cadiz, observing the 
increase of the Queen's fond attachment towards 
him, took occasion to regret that the necessity of 
her service required him often to be absent from 
her person, and exposed him to all those ill offices 
which his enemies, more assiduous in their atten- 
tions, could employ against him. She was moved 
with this tender jealousy; and, making him the 
present of a ring, desired him to keep that pledge 
of her affection, and assured him, in whatever 6\^ 
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grace he should fall, whatever prejadices she might 
be induced to. entertain against him, yet, if he sent 
her that ring, she would immediately, upon si,£cht of 
it, recall her former tenderness, would afford him 
a patient hearing, and would Idnd a favourable ear 
to his apology. iDssex, notwithstanding all his 
misfortunes, reserved this precious gift to the last 
extremity ; but, after his trial and condemnatiooy 
he resolved to try the experiment, and he commit- 
ted the ring tc the Countess of Nottingham, whom 
he desired to deliver it to the Queen. The countess 
was prevailed on by her husband, the mortal enemj 
of Essex, not to execute the commission ; and Eliza- 
beth, who still expected that her favourite would 
make this last a}:)peal to her tenderness, and who 
ascribed the neglect of it to his invincible obstinacy, 
was, after much delay and many internal combats, 
pushed by resentment and policy to sign the warrant 
for his execution. 

The Countess of Nottingham, falling into sick- 
ness, and affected with the near approach of death, 
was seized with remorse for her conduct ; and, 
having obtained a visit from the Queen, she craved 
her pardon and revealed to her the fatal secret. 
The Queen, astonished with this incident, burst 
into a furious passion : she shook the dying coun- 
tess in her bed; and crying to her, that God might 
pardon her, but she never could, she broke from 
her, and thenceforth resigned herself over to tlie 
deepest and most incurable melancholy. She re- 
jected all consolation ; she even refused food and 
sustenance; and, throwing herself on the flour, 
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8li« remained snHen and immovefkble, feedins? her 
thoughts on her afflictions, and declaring life and 
existence an insofferable burden to her. Few 
words she uttered ; and they were all expressive of 
some inward grief which she cared not to reveal : 
but sighs and groans were tiie chief vent which she 
gave to her despondency, and which, though they 
discovered her sorrows, were never able to ease or 
assnage them. Ten days and nights she lay upon 
the cnrpet, leaning upon cushions which her maids 
brought her; and her physicians could not per- 
suade her to allow herself to be put to bed, stilf 
less to make trial of any remedies wliich they pre- 
scribed to her. Her anxious mind at last had so 
long preyed on her frail body, that her end was 
visibly approaching ; and tlie Council, being as- 
sembled, sent the keeper, admiral, and secretary to 
know her will with regard to her successor. She 
answered with a faint voice, that as she had held a 
regal sceptre, she desired no other than a royal 
successor. Cecil requesting her to explain herself 
more particularly, she subjoined that she would 
have a king to succeed her ; and who should that 
be but her nearest kinsman, the King of Scots? 
Being then advised by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to fix her thoughts upon God, she replied that 
she did so, nor did her mind in the least wander 
from Him. Her voice soon after left her; her 
senses failed ; she fell into a lethargic slumber, 
which continued some hours, and she expired 
gently, without straggle or convulsion, in the se- 
yentieth year of her age and forty-fifth of her reign. 
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So dark a cloud overcast the eveniDg of that day, 
which had shone out with a mighty lustre in the 
eyes of all Europe. There are few great person- 
ages in history who have been more exposed to the 
calumnies of enemies, and the adulation of friends, 
than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there is scarcely 
any whose reputation has been more certainly 
determined by the unanimous consent of posterity. 
The unusual length of her administration, and the 
strong features of her character, were able to over- 
come all prejudices ; and, obliging her detractors to 
abate much of their invectives, and her admirers 
boinewhat of their panegyrics, have at last, in 
spite of political factions, and, what is more, of 
religious animosities, produced a uniform judgment 
with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her con- 
stancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, 
and address, are allowed to merit the highest 
praises, and appear not to have been surpassed by 
any person that ever filled a throne: a conduct 
less rigorous, more sincere, more indulgent to her 
people would have been requisite to form a perfect 
character. By the force of her mind she controlled 
all her more active and stronger qualities, and pre- 
vented them from running into excess : her heroism 
was exempt from temerity, her frugality from 
avarice, her friendship from partiality, her active 
temper from turbulency and a vain ambition ; she 
guarded not herself with equal care or equal success 
from lesser infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the 
desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, and the 
aallies of anger. 
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Her singular talents for government were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacitj. En- 
dowed with a great command over herself, she soon 
obtained an uncontrolled ascendant over her people; 
and, while she merited all their esteem hy her real 
virtues, she also engaged their affections by her pre- 
tended ones. Few sovereigns of England succeeded 
to the throne in more difficult circumstances ; and 
none ever conducted the government with such uni- 
form success and felicity. Though unacquainted 
with the practice of toleration — the true secret for 
managing religious factions — she preserved her 
people, by her superior prudence, from those confu- 
sions in which theological controversy had involved 
all the neighbouring nations ; and though her ene- 
mies were the most powerful princes of Europe, the 
most active, the most enterprising, the least scru- 
pulous, she was able by her vigour to make deep 
impressions on their states; her own greatness 
meanwhile remained untouched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors who flou- 
rished under her reign» share the praise of her 
success ; but, instead of lessening the applause due 
to her, they make great addition to it. They owed, 
all of them, their advancement to her choice ; they 
were supported by her constancy, and with all their 
abilities they were never able to acquire any undue 
ascendant over her. In her family, in her court, 
in her kingdom, she remained equally mistress ; the 
force of the tender passions was great over her, but 
the force of her mind was still superior ; and the 
combat which her victory visibly cost her^ servee 
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only to display tbe firmnes3 of her re«olatioQ, aod 
the loftineM of her ambkious sentinientg. 

The fame of this princess, though it has sar* 
mounted tke prejudices both of faction and bigotry^ 
yet lies still exposed to another prejudice which is 
more durable because more natural, and which, ac- 
cording to the di£ferent views in which we survey 
her^ is capable of exalting beyond measure, or di- 
minishing the lustre of her character* This preju- 
dice is founded on the consideration of her sex. 
When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt 
to be struck with the highest admiration of her 
great qualities and extensive edacity ; but we are 
also apt to require some more softness of disposition^ 
some greater lenity of temper, some of those ami- 
able weaknesses by which her sex is distinguished. 
But the true method of estimating her merit is to 
lay nside all these considerations, and consider her 
merely as a rational being placed in authority, and 
entrusted with the government of mankind. We 
may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her 
as a wife or a mistress; but her qualities as a 
sovereign, though with some considerable excep- 
tions, are tlie object of undisputed applause and 
approbation 



CHARACTER*OF MART QUEEN OF SCOTa-* 

BOBBRTSOIL 

To all the charms of beauty and the utmost ele^ 
ganoe of external form, she added those aoeompllah- 
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monts ^hicli render th^ir impression trre8{8tibl&. 
Polite, aflable^ insinuating, i^rightlj, and capable 
of speaking and of writing with equal ease and 
dignity. Sadden, however, and violent in all her 
attachments^ because her heart was warm and 
unsuspicious. Impatient of eontradiction, because 
she had been accustomed from htt infancj to be 
treated as a queen. No stranger, on some occasions^ 
to dissimulation, which, in that perfidious court 
where she received her education, was reckoned 
among the necessary arts of government. Not 
insensible to flattery, or unconscious of that plea* 
sure with which almost every woman beholds the 
influence of her own beauty. Formed with the 
qualities that we love, not with the talents that we 
admire, she was an agreeable woman rather than 
an illustrious queen. The vivacity of her spirit 
not sufficiently temperedwith sound judgment, and 
the warmtli of her heart, which was not always 
under the restraint of discretion, betrayed her both 
into errors and into crimes. To say that she was 
always unfortunate, will not account for that long 
and almost uninterrupted succession of calamities 
that befel her; we must likewise add that she 
was oitea imprudent. Her passion for Darnley 
was rash, youthful and excessive : and though the 
sudden transition to the opposite extreme was the 
natural effect of her ill-requited love, and of his 
int^ratitude, insolence and brutality, yet neither 
these, nor Bothwell's artful address and important 
services, can justify her attachment to that noble- 
Even the manners oi the age, licentious as 
a 2 
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thej were, are no apology for this nnhappj passion: 
nor can thej induce us to look on that tragical and 
infamous scene which followed upon it, with less 
abhorrence. Humanity will draw a veil over this 
■part of her character which it cannot approve^ and 
may perhaps prompt some to impute her actions to 
her situation, more than to her disposition, and to 
lament the unhappiness of the former, rather than 
accuse the perverseness of the latter. Marj's suf- 
ferings exceed, both in degree and in duration, 
those tragical distresses which fancy has feigned to 
excite sorrow and commiseration ; and while we 
survey them, we are apt altogether to forget her 
frailties ; we think of her faults with less indigna- 
tion, and approve of our tears as if they were shed 
for a person who had attained much nearer to pure 
virtue. 

"With regard to tlie queen's person, a circum- 
stance not to be omitted in writiug the history of a 
female reign, all contemporary authors agree in 
ascribing to Mary the utmast beauty of countenance 
and elegance of shape of which the human form is 
capable. Her hair was black; though, according 
to the fashion of that age, she frequently wore 
borrowed locks, and of different colours. Her eyes 
were a dark grey» her complexion was exquisitely 
fine, and her hands and arms remarkably deUcate, 
both as regard shape and colour. Her stature was 
of a height that rose to the majestic. She danced, 
she walked, and rode with equal grace. Her taste 
for music was just ; and she both sang, and played 
upon the lute with uncommon skilL ' Towards the 
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end of her life sbe began to grow fat ; and her long 
confinement, and the coldness of the houses in 
which she had been imprisoned, brought on a 
rheumatism, which deprived her of the use of her 
limbs. 

"No man,** says Brantome, **ever beheld her 
person without admiration and love, or will read 
her history without sorrow." 



MAEIS ANTOINETXE, QUEEN OF LOUIS XYL— 

BUBKS* 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw 
the Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at 
Versailles ; and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delight- 
ful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, deco- 
rating and cheering the elevated sphere she just 
began to move in — glittering like the morning star, 
full of life, and splendour, and joy. Oh I what a 
revolution ! and what a heart must I have to con- 
template, without emotion, that elevation and that 
fall ! Little did I dream, when she added titles of ve- 
neration to that enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, 
that she should ever be obliged to carry the shttrp 
antidote against disgrace concealed in that bosom ; 
little did I dream that I should have lived to see , 
such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant 
men, in a nation of men of honour and of cavaliers. 
I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped 

B 3 
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from their scabbards to avenge even a look tbat 
tlireatened her with insult. But the age of chivalry 
is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and cal- 
culators has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe 
is extinguished for ever ! Never, never more shall 
we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, 
that proud submission, that dignified obedience, 
that subordination of the heart, which kept alive, 
even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted 
freedom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap 
defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment 
and heroic enterprise is gone! It is gone, that 
sensibility of principle, tliat chastity of honour, 
which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired 
courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, and ennobled 
whatever it touched, and under which -rice itself 
lost half its evil by losing all its grossness. 



DANTE—MILTON.— Macauult. 

The character of Milton was peculiarly distin- 
guished by loftiness of thought ; that of Dante by 
intensity of feeling. In every line of the Divine Co- 
medy we discern the asperity which is produced by 
pride struggling with misery. There is perhaps no 
work in the world so deeply and uniformly sorrow- 
fuL The melancholy of Dante was no fantastio 
caprice. It was not, as far as at this distance of 
time can be judged, the effect of external circum- 
stances. It was from within. Neither love nor 
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glory, iieitlier the conflicts of the earth, nor the 
hope of liearen, could dispel it. It twined every 
consolation and every pleasure into its own nuture. 
It resembied that noxious Sardinian soil of which 
the intense bitterness is said to Iiave been per- 
ceptible even in its honey. His mind was, in the 
noble language of the Hebrew poet, "a land of 
darkness^ as darkness itself, and where the light 
was as darkness I ** The gloom of his character 
discolours all the passions of men, and all the face 
of nature, and tinges with its o\^ livid hue the 
flowers of Paradise and the glories of the Eternal 
Throne. All the portraits of him are singularly 
characteristic. No person can look on the features, 
noble even to ruggedness, the dark furrows of the 
cheek, the haggard and woeful stare of the eye, the 
sullen and contemptuous curve of the lip, and doubt 
that they belonged to a man too proud and too sen* 
sitive to be happy. 

Milton was, like Dante, a statesman and a lover ; 
and, like Dante, he had been unfortunate in ambi- 
tion and in love. He had survived his health and his 
sight, the comforts Of his home and the prosperity 
of his party. Of the great men by whom he had 
been'distingaislied on his entrance into life, some 
had been taken away from the evil to come ; some 
had carried into foreign climates their unconquer- 
able hatred of oppression; some were pining in 
dungeons ; and some had poured forth their blood 
on scaffolds. That hateful proscription — facetiously 
termed the act of indemnity and oblivion — had set 
ft mark on the poor, blind, deserted poet, and hold 

M 4 
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him up by name to the hatred of a profligate Court 
and an inconstant people. Venal and licentioua 
scribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe the 
thoughts of a pander in the style of a bellman, were 
now the favourite writers of the sovereign and tha 
public. It was a loathsome herd — which could be 
compared to nothing, so fitly, as to the rabble 
of Comus — grotesque monsters, half bestial^ liall 
human, --^ dropping with wine, bloated with glut- 
tony, and reeling in obscene dances. Amidst these 
his Muse wns paced, like the chaste lady of the 
Masque, lofty., spotless and serene — to be ehatted 
at, nnd pointed at, and grinned at, by the whole 
tribe of Satyrs and Goblins. 

If ever despondency could be excused in any 
man, it might have been excused in Milton. Bat 
the strength of his mind overcame every calamity. 
Neither blindness, nor gout, nor penury, nor age, 
nor domestic afflictions, nor political disappoint- 
mfnts, nor abuse, nor proscription, nor neglect, had 
power to disturb his sedate and majestic patience. 
His spirits do not seem to have been high, but they 
were singularly equable. His temper was serious, 
perhaps stern ; but it was a temper which no suf- 
ferings could render sullen or fretful. Such as 
it was, when on the eve of great events he returned 
from his travels, in the prime of health and manly 
beauty, loaded with literary distinctions and glow- 
ing with patric^ic hopes, such it continued to be 
— when, after having experienced every cala- 
mity which is incident to our nature, old, poor, 
flightless, and disgraced, he retired to hifi hovel to 
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VULGABITY AND AFFECTATION.-.Ha«utt« 

Few subjects are more nearly allied than theie 
two, — vulgarity and affectation. It may be said of 
them truly that ** thin partitions do their bounds 
divide.** There cannot be a surer proof of a low 
origin, or of an innate meanness of disposition, 
than to be always talking and thinking of being 
genteel. We must have a strong tendency to that 
which we are always trying to avoid : whenever 
we pretend, on all occasions, a mighty contempt for 
anything, it is a pretty clear sign that we feel our- 
selves very nearly on a level with it. Of the two 
classes of people, I hardly know which is to be 
regarded with most distaste, the vulgar aping the 
genteel, or the genteel constantly sneering at, and 
endeavouring to distinguish themselves from the 
vulgar. These two sets of person are always 
thinking of one another ; the lower of the higher 
with envy, the more fortunate of their less happy 
neighbours with contempt. They are habitually 
placed in opposition to each other ; jostle in their 
pretensions at every turn; and the same objects 
and train of thought (only reserved by tlie relative 



• This extract may be of value to young people, and to some 
older ones, in correcting the habit of thinking and saying, 
** snch a thing is vulgar^^ or ** such a thing is not genteel** 
Nothing is vulgar which is natural and not offensive to 
others. 
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situation of either party) occupy their whole time 
and attention. The one are straining every nerve, 
and outraging common sense to be thought gent^j 
the other have no other object or idea in their heads 
than not to be thought vulgar. This is but poor 
spite; a very pitiful style of ambition. To be 
merely not that which one heartily despises, is a 
very humble claim to superiority ; to despise what 
one really is, is still worse* Affectation is the 
master-key to both. 

Gentility* is only a' more select and artificial 
kind of vulgarity. It cannot exist but by a sort 
of borro^ved distinction. It judges of the worth 
of everything by name, fashion and opinion ; and 
hence, from the conscious absence of real qualities, 
or sincere satisfaction in itself, it builds its super- 
cilious and fantastic conceits on the wretchedness 
and wants of others. Violent antipathies are al- 
ways suspicious, and betray a secret affinity. The 
difference between the "great" vulgar and the 
"smair* is mostly in outward circumstances. The 
coxcomb criticises the dress of the clown, as the 
pedant cavils at the bad grammar of the illiterate. 
Those who have the fewest resources in themselves 
naturally seek the food of their self-love elsewhere. 
The most ignorant people find most to laugh at in 
strangers : scandal and satire prevail most in coun* 
try places ; and a propensity to ridicule every the 



♦ Of course by ** gentility ** Hazlitt does not mean the spirit 
of a ffendemani but that would be gentility which prides itself 
on being anlike what it calls ** the yolgar." 
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■lightest or most palpable deyiation from what 
we happen to approve, ceases with the progress of 
common sense and decency. True worth does not 
exult in the faults and deficiencies of others ; as 
true refinement turns awaj from grossness and 
deformity, instead of being tempted to indulge in an 
unmanly triumph over it. Raphael would not faint 
away at the daubing of a signpost, nor Homer 
hold his head the higher for being in the company 
of a Grub-street bard. Real power^ real excellence, 
does not seek for a foil in imperfection ; nor fear 
contamination from coming in contact with tliat 
which is coarse and homely. It reposes on itself, 
and is equally free from spleen and affectation. But 
the spirit of gentility is the mere essence of spleen 
and affectation ; of affected delight in its own 
wauid-b§ qualifications, and of. ineffable disdain 
poured out upon the involuntary blunders or acci- 
dental disadvantages of those whom it chooses to 
treat as its inferiors. 

^*I like it," says Miss Broughton in Evelina 
(meaning the opera), " because it is not vulgar.** 
That is, she likes it, not because there is anything 
to like in it, but because other people are prevented 
from liking or knowing anything about it. 

The essence of vulgarity, I imagine, consists in 
taking manners, actions, words, opinions on trust 
from others, without examining one's own feelings^ 
or weighing the merits of the case. It is coarseness 
and shallowness of taste, arising from want of indivi- 
dual refinement, together with the confidence and 
presumption inspired by example and numbers. 
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To affect a gesture, an opinion^ a phrase, becaum H 
18 tiie rage with a large number of persons, or to 
hold it in abhorrence, because another set of per* 
Aons, very little, if at all better informed, cry it 
down to distinguish themselves from the former, is 
in either case equal vulgarity and absurdity. 

A thing is not vulgar because it is common. 
It is common to breathe, to see, to feel, to live. 
Nothing is vulgar that is natural, spontaneous, un- 
avoidable. Grossness is not vulgarity, ignorance 
is not vulgarity, awkwardness is not vulgarity; but 
all these become vulgar when they are afifected 
and shown off on the authority of others, or to fall 
in with ih^/ashiony or the company we keep. Ca- 
liban is coarse enough, but surely he is not vulgar. 
We might as well spurn the clod under our feet and 
call it vulgar. Cobbett is coarse enough, but he is 
not vulgar. He does not belong to the herd. No- 
tiling real, nothing original can be vulgar ; but I 
should think an imitator of Cobbett a vulgar man. 
Emery's* Yorkshireman is vulgar, because he is a 
Torksfaireman.f It is the cant and gibberish, the 
cunning and low life of a particular district; it 



* The celebrated representative of Yorkehiremen in Bazlitt's 
day. 

t This sentence may serve as an example of the power of 
emphasis to alter and vary meaning, as it shall be placed on 
different words. TKe point intended to be conveyed — the 
general idea iilnstrated by an individual example — is, that 
" provindalism ** is " vulgarity; ** the Yorkshiremen re- 
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has ''a stamp exclusive and proyincial.** He might 
"gabble most brutishly," and yet not fall under 
the letter of the definition ; but " his speech be- 
wraveth him ;'* his dialect, like the jargon of a Bond- 
street lounger, is the damning * circumstance. If 
he were a mere blockhead^ it would not signify ; 
but he thinks himself a ^notrm^ hand, according to 
the notions and practices of those with whom he 
was brought up, and which he thinks the go every- 
where. In a word, this character is not the off- 
spring of untutored nature, but of bad habits : it 
is made up of ignorance and conceit. It has a 

Now, to convey this meaning perfectly, we must read — 
•* Emery's Yorkshireman*' is vulgar, because *^ he is a Yorkshire- 
man;" making **he is a Yorkshireman " pronominal. 

If we read the sentence thus : — **' Emery's Yorkshireman ia 

vulgar, because he is a Yorkshireman, ** we should imply that 
vulgarity was more the distinguishing mark of Yorkshire- 
men than of Lancashire-men, or men of any other county; 
which is not the meaning intended. 

Again, if we read ** Emery's Yorkshireman is vulgar, be- 
cause he** is a Yorkshireman," — we should imply that the vul-- 
garity of the representation arose from the fact of the actor's 
being himself vulgar. 

Lastly, if we read "Emery's Yorkshireman is vulgar, be- 
cause he is*^ a Yorkshireman,** — ^we might imply that the 
vulgarity of the representation arose from the actor's throwing 
himself so perfecUy into the character as to identify himself 
with it, so as actually to become, as it were, the being he re- 
presents, and invest himself with all its attributes. 

* Fronoonce this word dam-niny meaning " condemning.** 
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mixture of slang in it. All slang phrftfles are f<n 
the same reason vulgar; but there is nothing 
vulgar in the common English idiom. Simplicity 
b not vulgarity ; but the looking to affectation of 
any sort for distinction is. A cockney is a vulgar 
character, whose imagination cannot wander beyond 
tlie suburbs of the metropolis ; so is a fellow who 
is always thinking of the High-street, Edinburgh. 
We want a name for this last character. An 
opinion is vulgar that is stewed in the rank breath 
of the rabble ; nor is it a bit purer or more refined 
for having passed through the well-cleansed teeth 
of the whole court. The inherent vulgarity is in 
having no other feeling on any subject than the 
crude, blind, headlong, gregarious notion acquired 
by sympathy with the mixed multitude, or with a 
fastidious minority, who are just as insensible to 
the real truth, and as indifferent to every iliiiig but 
their own frivolous and*vexatious pretensions. The 
upper are not wiser than the lower classes, because 
they resolve to differ from them. The fashionable 
have the advantage of the unfashionable in nothing 
but the fashion. The true vulgar are the servum 
pecus imitaiorum^ — the herd of pretenders to what 
they do not feel, and to what is not natural to 
them, whether in high or low life. 

There is a well-dressed and an ill-dressed mob^ 
both of which I hate. Odi pro/anum vtdgus, et 
arceo. The vapid affectation of the one is to me 
even more intolerable than the gross insolence and 
bnitalitv of the other. If a set of low-lived fellows 
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are Qoisy, rude And boisterous to show their dis« 
regard of the company, a set of fashionable coxcombs 
are, to a nauseous degree, finical and effeminate^ 
to ahoMT their thorough*breeding. The one are 
governed by their feelings, however coarse and 
misguided} which is something ; the others consult 
only appearances, which are nothing, either as a test 
of happiness or virtue* 



THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITr.*— 

MiLMAN. 

Conceive, then, the apostles of Jesus Christ, the 
tent-maker or the fisherman, entering, as strangers, 
into one of the splendid cities of Syria, Asia Minor, 
or Greece. Conceive them, I mean, as unendowed 
with miraculous powers, having adopted their itine- 
rant system of teaching from human motives, and 
for human purposes alone. As they pass along to 
the remote and obscure quarter, where they expect 
to meet with precarious hospitality among their 
countrymen, they survey the strength of the estab- 
lished religion, which it is their avowed purpose to 



• Given b/ Dr. Whatcly In the Appendix to his Elements 
of Khetoric, as an instance of the power of imagination in 
XiTimr realily to nanmtkNU 
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overthrow. Everywhere they behold temples, on 
which the utmost extrnvagance of expenditure has 
been lavished by succeeding generations ; idols of 
the most exquisite workmanship, to which, even if 
tiie religious feeling of adoration is enfeebled, the 
people are strongly attached by national or local 
vanity. Tliey meet processions, in which the idle 
find perpetual occupation, the young excitement 
the voluptuous a continual stimulant to their pas- 
sions. They behold a priesthood, numerous, some- 
times wealthy ; nor are these alone wedded by 
interest to the established faith ; many of the 
trades, like those of the makers of silver shrines in 
Ephesus, are pledged to the support of that to 
which they owe their maintenance. They pass a 
magnificent theatre, on the splendour and success 
of which the popularity of the existing authorities 
mainly depends ; and in which the serious exhibi- 
tions are essentially religious, the lighter, as inti- 
mately connected with the indulgence of the baser 
passions. They behold another public building, 
where even worse feelings, the cruel and the san- 
guinary, are pampered by the animating contests of 
wild beasts and of gladiators, in wliich they them- 
selves may shortly play a dreadful part, — 

Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday! 

Show and spectacle are the characteristic enjoy- 
ments of the whole people, and every show and 
spectacle is either sacred to the religious feelings, 
or incentive to the lusts of the flesh ; those feelings 
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which, mast be entirely eradicated, those lusts 
which must be brought into total subjection to the 
law of Christ. They encounter likewise itinerant 
jugglers, diviners, magicians, who impose upon the 
credulous, and excite the contempt of the en- 
lightened ; in the first case, dangerous rivals to 
those who should attempt to propagate a new faith 
by imposture and deception ; in the latter, naturally 
tending to prejudice the mind against all miracu* 
Icus pretensions whatever : here, like Elymas, en- 
deavouring to outdo the signs and wonders of the 
apostles ; there, throwing suspicion on all asserted 
supernatural agency, by the frequency and clumsi- 
ness of their delusions. They meet philosophers^ 
frequently itinerant like themselves ; or teachers of 
new religions, priests of Isis and Serapis, who have 
brought into equal discredit what might otherwise 
have appeared a proof of philanthropy, the perform- 
ing laborious journeys at the sacrifice of personal 
ease and comfort for the moral and religious im- 
provement of mankind ; or at least have so accus- 
tomed the public mind to similar pretensions, as to 
take away every attraction from their boldness or 
novelty. There are also the teachers of the different 
mysteries, which would engross all the anxiety of 
the inquisitive, perhaps excite, even if they did not 
satisfy the hopes of the more pure and lofty-minded. 
Such must have been among the obstacles which 
would force themselves on the calmer moments of 
the most ardent ; such the overpowering difBtculties 
of which it would be impossible to overlook the 
importance, or elude the force ; which required W} 
s 
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aober enlculation to estimate^ no laborious inqvArf 
to discover; whicli met and confronted them whero- 
eyer thej weBt» and wliiehy either in despeniSA 
presumption, or deliberate reliance on their own 
preternatural poirers, they must have contenmeiL 
and defied* ' 

The commencement of their lahoars watf usu* 
ally disheartening, and ill calculated to keep aliye 
the flame of ungrounded enthusiasm. They begin 
their operations in the narrow and secluded syna- 
gogue of their own countrymen. The novelty of 
their doctrine, and curiosity, secure them at fiarst a 
patient attention ; but, as the more oifensive tenets 
are developed, the most fierce and violent passi«as 
are awakened. Scorn and hatred are seen working 
in the clouded brows and agitated coantenances of 
the leaders : if here and there one is pricked to dke 
heart, it reqcrires considerable moral courage to 
acknowledge his conviction ; and the new teachers 
are either cast forth from the indignant assemHy 
of their own people^ liable to all the puxiishnients 
which they are permitted to inflict, scourged and 
beaten; or, if they succeed in forming a party, 
they give rise to a furious schism; and thus appear 
before the heathen with the dangerous notoriety of 
having caused a Tiolent tumult, 'and iHroken the 
public peace by their turbulent and contcntiouB 
harangues : at all events, disclaimed by that very 
people on whose traditions they profess to buiM 
their doctrines, and to whose Scriptures they appeai 
in justification of their pretensionSk They endure. 
thoy parsevere> they continue to sustain the contasft 
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agafiml JvtdnSem ftnd paganism* It is still their 
deliberate ostensible, and avowed object to orer^ 
throw all this vast sjstem of idolatry ; to tear up 
hj the roots all ancient prejudices; to silence 
sbrineSy sanctified by the veneration of ages as 
oracular ; to consign all those giM'geous temples to 
decay, and all those images to contempt; to wean 
the people from every barbarous and dissolute 
amusement. 

But in one respect it is impossible now to con- 
ceive the extent, to which the apostles of the 
crucified Jesus shocked all the feelings of mankind. 
The public establishment of Christianity, the ado- 
ralioa of ages, the reverence of nations, has thrown 
around the cross of Christ a» xndeHble and inalien* 
able sanctity. No effort of the imagination can 
dissipate the illusion of dignity which has gathered 
round it ; it has been so long dissevered from all its 
coarse and humiliating associations, that it cannot 
be east back and desecrated into its state of oppro* 
brium and contempt. To the most daring unbeliever 
among ourselves, i.t is the symbol, the absurd and 
irrational he may conceive, but still the ancient 
and venerable symbol, of a powerful and infiuential 
religion: what was it to the Jew and to the 
heathen ? the basest, the most degrading punish'- 
ment of the lowest criminal! the proverbial terror 
of the wretched slave I it was to them, what the 
most despicable and revolting instrument of publio 
execution is to us. Yet to the cross of Christ men 
turned from deities in which were embodied every 
attribute of strength, power, and dignity; in an 
8 2 
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incredibly short space of time multitade& gave ap 
the splendour, the pride, and the power of paganism* 
to adore a Being, who was thus humiliated beneath 
the meanest of mankind, who had become^ accord- 
ing to the literal interpretation of the prophecy, a 
very scorn of men, and an outeasi of the people. 



IJTERABY AND POLITICAL PUBSUTTS CON- 
TRASTED. 

(From Mr. R P. Ward's novel of De Vei;o.) 

[The following is an Essay in the form of a conversation, and 
must be read, therefore, in a lighter stjle than a formal essay; 
yet more formally than an ordinary conversation. It is a dis- 
cussion between Wentworth (who is intended as a portrait of 
Mr. Canning), Sir George Deloraine, and Dr. Herbert, arising 
from Wentworth's having observed Sir George coming out of 
Westminster Abbey by the door at Poet's Corner. Meeting 
him afterwards at dinner, Wentworth rallies the baronet on 
his taste for the monuments of departed genius ; and the con- 
versation thus proceeds:—] 

*' It would do all you men of power good," conti- 
nued Sir George, " if you were to visit them too ; 
for it would show you how little more than upon a 
level is often the reputation of the greatest states- 
men with the fame of those who, by their genius, 
their philosophy, or love of letters improve and 
gladden life even after they are gone." 

The whole company saw the force of this remark, 
and Wentworth not the least among them. 

" You have touched a themei" said he, ^^ wMr^b 
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IiAs often engaged me^ and others before me, with 
the keenest interest. I know nothing so calculated 
as this very reflection to cure us poor political slaves 
(especially when we feel the tugs we are obliged to 
sustain) of being dazzled by meteors.** 

" Meteors do you call them? " said Dr. Herbert 
^ Men do not run after meteors with such rapid 
and persevering steps as you great people pursue 
ambition.'' 

*' I grant you/' returned his friend ; ** and if we 
did not think them something better, who would 
give himself up to such labour, such invasions of his 
privacy and leisure, as we are forced to undergo ? *• 

"What is it, then, that seduces you ?" 

" A little intoxication," returned Mr. Wentworth, 
laughing off a subject which he did not wish 
carried too far ; " for which you philosophers say 
we ought to be whipped, and for which whipped 
we often are. Those, however, who want this 
whipping would do well to take Sir George's ad- 
vice, and visit the shrines of the mighty dead.. 
They would see how inferior most of themselves 
are in present estimation to beings who, when 
alive, could not, in splendour at least, compare 
with them. I have too often made the reflection, 
and was not the happier for it," 

" You cannot be serious," said the divine ; "since 
who are such real benefactors to mankind as en- 
lightened legislators and patriot warriors? What 
poet^ I had almost said what philosopher, can stand 
in competition with the founder or defender of 
his country?** 

S3 
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''Ask jour own Homer^* jour own Shakapeara^ * 
loisveied Wentwortb^ forgetting hU ambition for 
a moment in his love of letters. 

*^ You take me in mj weak part/' aaid Herlxprt i 
and the subject would carrj us too far. J would 
remark, however, that but for the Solons,the Eo- 
muluses, the Charlemagnes, and Alfreds, we should 
have no Homer or Bbakspeare to charm us." 

" I know this is jour favourite theme," said the 
minister ; ^ and jou know how much I agree with 
jou. But this is not preciselj the question raised 
bj Sir George; which is, the superioritj in the 
Temple of Fame enjojed bj men distinguished bj 
their efforts in song or historj (but who might have 
been mere beggars when alive) over those who 
flaunted it superciliouslj over them in a pomp and 
pride which are now absolutelj forgotten." 

'* I will have nothing to do with supercilious 
flaunters," replied Herbert ; *^ I think of the liberal, 
the patriotic, who seek power for the true uses of 
^power, in order to diffuse blessing and protection all 
around them. These can never fail to be deservedlj 
applauded ; and I honour such ambition as of infini telj 
more real consequence to the world than those 
whose works (however I maj love them in private) 
can, from the mere nature of things, be known onlj 
to a few." 

*^ All that is most true," said Mr. Wentworth ; 
'^and for awhile public men of the description 
jott mention fill a larger space in the eje of man* 
kind i that iss of contemporar j mankind. But extin- 
guish their power, no matter bj what means. 
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whether hj losing favour at court, or being turned 
out by the eoiintrj, to both which they are alike 
subject, — ^Let death forcibly remove them, or a queen 
die, — and their light, like Bolingbroke's, goes out of 
itself; their influence is certainly gone, and where 
is even their reputation? It may glimmer for a 
minute, like the dying flame of a taper ; after which 
they soon cease to be mentioned, perhaps even re* 
membered.** 

" Surely," said the Doctor, ** this is too much in 
extremes." 

** And yet," continued Wentworth, ** have we not 
all heard of a maxim, appalling to all lovers of po- 
litical fame, that nobody is missed? Alas! tlien, are 
we not compelled to burst out with the poet ? — 

** Whftt boots it with incessaat care 
7*0 taMl the homely, flighted, 6hepher4's tra4fl^ 
And strictly meditate the thaokl^ muse? 
Were it pot letter done, as others use, 
To sport with Amarylli? i? the shade. 
Or with the tangles of Neoeras* hair? * * 

Both Sir George and De Vere kindled at this ; 
and the doctor himself smiled when the minister 
proceeded. 

"In short," said he, '* when a statesman or even 
a conqueror is departed, it depends upon the hap- 
pier poet or philosophic historian to make even his 
name known to posterity ; while the historian or 
poet acquires immortality for himself in conferring 
upon his heroes an inferior existence." 

^Inferior existence!" exclaimed Herbert. 
8 4 
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** Yes ; jou look at Plutarch, and ask which axe 
moet esteemed, himself or those he records? Look 
at the old Claudii and Manlii of Livj; or the 
characters in Tacitus; or Mecsenas, Agrippa, or 
Augustus himself, — princes, emperors, ministers, 
esteemed hy contemporaries as gods I Fancy their 
splendour in the eye of the multitude while the 
multitude follow them. • Look at them now ! Spite 
even of their beautiful historians, we have often 
difficulty in rummaging out their old names ; while 
those who wrote or sang of them live before our 
eyes. The benefits they conferred passed in a 
minute, while the compositions that record them 
last for ever." 

Mr. Went worth's energy moved his hearers, and 
even Herbert, who was too classical not to be 
shaken by their arguments. 

"Still, however," said the latter, "we admire 
and even wish to emulate CamlUus, Miltiades and 
Alexander ; a Sully and a Clarendon." 

"Add a Lord Burleigh," replied the minister, 
" who, in reference to Spenser, thought a hundred 
pounds an immense sum for a song ! Which is now 
most thought of, or most loved, the calculating 
minister or the poor poet ? the puissant treasurer, or 
he who was left, * in suing long tg bide ?' " 

Sir George and De Vere, considering the quar- 
ter whence it came, were delighted with this 
question. The doctor was silent, and seemed to 
wish his great friend to go on. He proceeded 
thus :— 

''I might make the saoSe question aa to Horace 
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and Mecnnas ; and jet, I dare say, Horace was as 
proud cf being taken in Mecaenas' coach to ihe 
oapiul as the Dean of St. Patrick's in Oxford's or 
Bolingbroke's to Windsor. Yet Oxford is even 
new chieilj remembered through that very dean ; 
and so, perhaps, would Bolingbroke, but that he 
is an author, and a very considerable one, himself* 
We may recollect," continued he, ** the manner in 
which Whitelock mentions Milton — that * one 
Milton, a blind man,* was made secretary to Crom- 
well Whitelock was then the first subject in the 
state, and lived in all the pomp of the seals and all 
the splendour of Bulstrode ; while the blind man 
waked at early morn to listen to the lark bidding 
him good-morrow at his cottage-window. Where 
is the lord-keeper now? where the blind man? 
What is known of Addison as secretary of state? and 
how can His Excellency compare with the man who 
charms us so exquisitely in his writings ? When I 
have visited his interesting house at Bilton in 
Warwickshire, sat in his study, and read his very 
books, no words can describe my emotions. I 
breathe his official atmosphere here, but without 
tlnnking of him at all. In short, there is this 
delightful superiority in literary over political 
fame, that the one, to say the best of it, stalks in 
cold grandeur upon stilts, like a French tragedy 
actor ; while the other winds itself into our wirtn 
hearts, and is hugged there with all the affHotion 
of a friend, and ail the admiration of a lover." 
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HISTORT AND FTCTrON I2T LtTERATURK— 
Thackeray. 

What do we look for in Studying the history of a 
past age ? Is it to learn the political transactions 
and characters of the leading public men? id it to 
make ourselves acquainted with the life ^nd being 
of the time ? If we set out with the former grave 
purpose, where is the truth, and who believes that 
he has it entire? "What character of whftt great 
man is known to you ? You can bnt make guesses 
as to character, more or less happy. In common Hfe 
don't you often judge and misjudge a man^s whole 
conduct, setting out from a wrong impression? 
The tone of a voice, a word said in joke, or a tritfe 
in behaviour, the cut of his hair or the tie of his 
neckcloth, may disfigure him in your eyes, or poison 
your good opinion ; or, at the end of years of inti- 
macy, it may be your closest friend says something, 
reveals something, which had previously been a 
secret, which alters all your views about him, and 
shows that he has been acting on quite a different 
motive to that which you fancied you knew. And 
if it is so with those you know, how much more 
with those you don't know ? Say, for example, 
that I want to understand the character of the 
Duke of Marlborough. I read Swil't''s History of 
the Times, in which he took a part — the shrewdest 
of observers, and initiated, one would thinks into 
the politics of the age — he hints to me that Marl- 
borough was a coward, and even of doubtful mili- 
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tarj capacity ; be speaks of Walpole as a e(^iiteinpt* 
ible bore ; and scarcely n^ntions, except to flout it, 
the great intrigue of the Queen's bitter days, which 
was to have ended in bringing back the Pretender. 
Again, I read Marlboroogh's life by a copious 
archdeacon, who has the command of immense 
papers, of various languages, of what is called the 
best information, and I get little or no insight into 
this secret motive, which I believe inBuenced the 
whole of Marlborough's career, which caused his 
wormings and windings, his opportune fidelity and 
treason, stopped his army almost at Paris' gate, 
and landed him finally on the Hanoverian side — 
the winning side ; I get, I sny, no truth, or only a 
portion of i^ in the narrative of either writer, and 
believe that Coxe's portrait or Swift's portrait is 
quite unlike the real Churchill. I take this as a 
single instance, prepared to be as sceptical about 
any other, and say to the Muse of History, <^ O, 
venerable daughter of Mnemosyne, I doubt every 
single statement you ever made since your ladyship 
was a Muse ! For all your grave airs and high 
pretensions, you are not a whit more trustworthy 
than some of your lighter sisters on whotia your 
partisans look down. You bid the listen to tk 
general's oration to his soldiers. Nonsense! He 
no more made it than Turpin made his dying 
speech at Newgate. Tou pronoubce a panegyric 
of a hero ; I doubt it, and say you flatter out- 
rageously. You utter the condemnation of a loose 
diaracter ; I doubt it^ and think you are prejudiced, 
and take the side of the Dons* You olTer me an 
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aatobiograplij ; I doubt all aatobiographies I erer 
read except those, perhap^ of Mr. Bobinaon Crasoe, 
Mariner, and writers of his class. These hare no 
object in setting themselves right with the public 
or their own consciences ; these have no motive for 
concealment or half-truth, these call for no more con- 
fidence than I can cheerfully give, and do not force 
me to tax my credulity or to fortify it by evidence. 
I take up a volume of Dr. Smollett, or a volume of 
the Spectator, and say the fiction carries a greater 
amount of truth in solution than the volume which 
purports to be all true. Out of the fictitious book I 
get the expression of the life of the time, of the 
manners, of the movement, the dress, the pleasures, 
the laughter^ the ridicules of society— the old times 
live again, and I travel in the old country of 
England. Can the heaviest historian do more for 
me?" 

As we read in the delightful volumes of the 
" Tatler ** and the " Spectator ** the past age returns, 
the England of our ancestors is revivified. The 
May-pole rises in the Strand again, in London; 
the churches are thronged with daily worshippers ; 
the beaux are gathering in the cofiee^houses, — the 
gentry are going to the drawing-rooms, — the ladies 
are thronging to the toy-shops, — the chairmen are 
jostling in the streets, — the footmen are running 
with links before ihe chariots, or fighting round 
the theatre-doors. In the country I see the young 
squire riding to Eton with his servants behind him, 
and Will Wimble, the friend of the family, to see him 
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mte. To inake that jotmiey to the squire's and 
back. Will is a week on horseback, llie coaob 
takes Uto days between London and the Bath. 
The judges and the bar ride the circuit. If mj 
ladj comes to town in her po8t*chariot, her people 
carrj pistols, to fire a salute at Captain Mackheath, 
if he should appear, and her couriers ride a-head to 
prepare apartments for her at the great caravanse* 
raries on the road. Boniface receives her under the 
sign of the Bell or the Bam, and he and his chamber- 
lains bow her up the great stair to the state apart- 
ments, whilst her carriage riimbles into the courts 
yard where the Exeter Fly is housed that performs 
the journey in eight days, God wiHtng, having 
achieved its daily flight of twenty miles, and landed 
its passengers for supper and sleep. The mate ia 
taking his pipe in the kitchen, where the captain's 
man, having hung up his master's half-pike, is at 
his bacon and eggs, bragging of Ramillies and Mal« 
plaquet to the townisfolk who have their club in the 
chimney-corner. The packhorses are in the great 
stable, and the drivers and ostlers conversing in 
the tap. And in Mrs. Landlady's bar, over a glass 
of strong watei^s^ sits a gentleman of military ap- 
pearance, who travels with pistols, as all the rest 
of the world do, and has a rattling grey mare in 
the stable?* which will be saddled and away with 
its owner half-an*hour before the <' Fly " sets out on 
its last day*s flight. And some five miles on the 
road^ as the Exeter Fly comes jingling and creaking 
onwards, it will suddenly be brought to a halt by a 
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gentleman on a grey mare with a black yitard on 
hU face, who thrusts a long pistol into t\m coach* 
window, and bids the company to hand out thmr 
purses. 

It must have been no small pleasure even to sit 
in the great kitchen in those days, and see the tide 
of humankind pass by. We arrive in places now, 
but we travel no more. J. would have liked to 
travel in those days (being of that class of travel- 
lers who are proverbially pretty easy coram latroni- 
bus)j and have seen my friend with the grey mare 
and the black vizard. Alas I there always came 
a day in the life of that w^^rior when it was the 
fashion to accompany him, as he passed — without 
his black mask, and a nosegay in his hand, accom* 
panied by halberdiers and attended by the sheriff 
— ^in a carriage without springs, and a clergyman 
jolting beside him, to a spot close by Cumberland 
Gate and the Marble Arch, where a stone still records 
that here Tyburn turnpike stood. What a change 
in a century — ^in a few years! Within a few yards 
of that gate the fields began : the fields of his 
exploits, behind the hedges of which he lurked and 
robbed. A great and wealthy city has grown over 
those meadows. Were a man brought to die there 
now, the windows would be closed and the in- 
habitants keep their houses in sickening horror. A 
hundred years back people crowded to see the last 
act of a highwayman's life, and make jokes on it. 
Swift laugKed at him, grimly advising him to 
provide a Holland ahirt and white cap crowned 
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witli a crimson or black ribbon for his exit to 
mount the cart cheerfully, shake hands with the 
hangman, and so — farewelL 

Gay wrote the most delightful ballads over the 
same hero. Contrast these writings with the writ- 
ings of our present humourists. Compare thepe 
morals and ours — those manners and ours. — 
Thackeray's Lectures. 



MB- GREGSBURY, M.P., AND THE DEPUTATION.— 

DlGKEKS. 

Within the precincts of the ancient city of West- 
minster, and within half-a-quarter of a mile of its 
ancient sanctuary, is a narrow and dirty region, the 
sanctuary of the smaller members of parliament in 
modern days. It is all comprised in one street of 
gloomy lodging-houses, from whose windows, in 
vacation time, there I'rown long, melancholy rows of 
bills, which say as plainly as did the countenances 
of their occupiers, ranged on ministerial and op- 
position benches in the session which slumbers 
with its fathers, " To let " — *' To let." In busier 
periods of the year these bills disappear, and the 
houses swarm with legislators. There are legisla- 
tors in the parlours, in the first floor, in the second, 
in the third, in the garrets ; the small apartments 
reek with the breath of deputations and delegates. 
In damp weather the place is rendered close by 
the Bteama of moist acts of parliament and frowsy 
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petitions ; gftnerAl-postroen grow faint as they entn^ 
its infected limits ; and sliabby fisrnres, in quest of 
frank::, dit restlessly to and fro^ like the troubled 
ghosts of Complete Letter* writers departed. This is 
Manchester-buildings, and here, at all hours of the 
night, may be heard the rattling of latch-keys in 
their respective key-holes, with now and then — 
when a gust of wind, sweeping across the water 
which washes the buildings' feet, impels the sound 
towards its entrance — the weak, shrill voice of 
some young member practising the morrow's speech. 
All the live-long day there is a grinding of organs 
and clashing and clanging of little boxes of music ; 
for Manchester-buildinirs is an eel-pot, which has 
no outlet but its awkward mouth — a case-bottle 
which has no thoroughfare, and a short and narrow 
neck ; and in this respect it may be typical of the 
fate of some few among its more adventurous resi- 
dents, who, after wriggling themselves into parlia- 
ment by violent efforts and contortions, find that 
it is no thoroughfare for them ; that, like Man- 
chester-buildings, it leads to nothing beyond itself, 
and that they are fain at last to back out, bo wiser, 
no richer, not one whit more famous^ than they 
went in. 

Into Manchester-buildings Nicholas turned^ with 
the address of the great Itr. Gregsbury M his hand; 
and, as there was a stream of peoplb pouring into 
a shabby house not far from the entrance, he waited 
until they had made their way in ; and then, making 
up to the servant, ventured to inquire if he knew 
where Mr. Gregsbury lived. 



Tim servant was a verj pale^ shabby boy, who 
looked ffs if he had slept under ground from bis - 
infancy, as very likely he had. " Mr. Qregsbury ?* 
said he; **Mr. Gregsbury lodges here. It's all 
right. CJome in." 

Nicholas thought he might as well get in while 
he conld, so in he walked ; and he had no sooner 
done so, than the boy shut the door, and made 
off. 

This Was odd enough ; but whuit was more em- 
barrassing waS) that all along the narrow passage, 
and all along the narrow stairs, blocking up the 
window, and making the dark entry darker still, 
was a confused crowd of persons with great impor- 
tance depicted in their looks, who were, to all appear* 
ance, waiting in silent expectation of some coming 
events. From time to time one man would whisper 
his neighbour, or a little group would whisper to- 
gether; and then the whisperers would nod fiercely 
to eaxsh other, or give their heads a relentless shake, 
as if they were bent upon doing something very 
desperate, and were determined not to be put ofll^ 
whatever happened. 

As a few minutes elapsed without anything oc« 
curring to explain this phenomenon, and as he felt 
his own position a peculiarly uncomfortable one, 
Nicholas was on the point of seeking some informa- 
tion from the man next him, when a sudden move 
was visible on the stairs, and a voice was heard to 
cry, "Now, gentlemen, have the goodness to walk 
up." 

So far from walking up, the gentlemen on the 

T 
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stairs began to walk down with great alacrity, and 
to entreat, with extraordinary politeness, that the 
gentlemen nearest the street would go first ; the 
gentlemen nearest the street retorted, with equal 
courtesy, that they couldn't think of such a thing 
on any account ; but they did it without thinking 
of it, inasmuch as the other gentlemen, pressing 
some half-dozen (among whom was Nicholas) for- 
ward, and closing up behind, pushed them, not 
merely up the stairs, but into the very sitting-room 
of Mr. Gregsbury, which they were thus compelled 
to enter with most unseemly precipitation and with- 
out the means of retreat, the press behind them 
more than filling the apartment. "Gentlemen,** 
said Mr. Gregsbury, " you are welcome. I am re- 
joiced to see you." 

For a gentleman who was rejoiced to see a body 
of visitors Mr. Gregsbury looked as uncomfortable 
as might be j but perhaps this was occasioned by 
senatorial gravity, and a statesmanlike habit of 
keeping his feelings under control. He was a 
tough, burly, thick-headed gentleman, with a loud 
voice, a pompous manner, a tolerable command of 
sentences with no meaning in them, and, in short, 
every requisite for a very good member indeed. 

" Now, gentlemen," said Mr. Gregsbury, tossing 
a great bundle of papers into a wicker basket at 
his feetj and throwing himself back in his chair 
with his arms over the elbows, •* you are dissatisfied 
with my conduct, I see, by the newspapers." 

"Tes, Mr. Gregsbury, we are," said a plump, old 
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geotleman in a violent heat, bursting out of the 
throng, and planting himself in the front* 

" Do my eyes deceive me?" said Mr. Gregsbury, 
looking towards the speaker, **or is that my old 
friend Pugstyles ?" 

** I am that man, and no other, sir," replied the 
plump, old gentleman. 

" Give me your hand, my worthy friend,** said 
Mr. Gregsbury. "Pugstyles, my dear friend, I 
am very sorry to see you here." 

"I am very sorry to be here, sir," said Mr. 
Pugstyles ; " but your conduct, Mr. Gregsbury, has 
rendered this deputation from your constituents 
imperatively necessary." 

" My conduct, Pugstyles ?** said Mr. Gregsbury, 
looking round upon the deputation with gracious 
magnanimity: "ray conduct has been, and ever 
will be, regulated by a sincere regard for the true 
and real interests of this great and happy country. 
Whether I look at home or abroad, whether I behold 
the peaceful, industrious communities of our island 
home, her rivers covered with steamboats, her roads 
with locomotives, her streets with cabs, her skies 
with balloons of a power and magnitude hitherto un- 
known in the history of aeronautics in this or any 
other nation, — I say, whether I look merely at 
home, or, stretching my eyes further, contemplate 
the boundless prospect of conquest and possession, 
achieved by British perseverance and British valour, 
which is outspread before me, — I clasp my hands, 
and, turning my eyes to the broad expanse above my 
heady exclaim * Thank Heaven, I am a Briton ! ' " 
T t 
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The time had been when thia hurst of enth wjMm 
would have been cheered to the verj echo; bat 
now the deputation received it with chilling cold- 
ness. The general impression seemed to be that, 
as an explanation of Mr. Gregsbury's political con* 
duet, it did not enter quite enough into detail, and 
one gentleman in the rear did not scruple to remark 
aloud, that for his purpose it savoured too mueh of 
ft ''gammon " tendency. 

<* The meaning of that term ^ gammon/ " said Mr. 
Gregsburj, **is unknown to me. If it means that 
I grow a little too fervid, or perhaps even hjpei^ 
bolical, in extolling my native land, I admit the 
full justice of the remark. I am proud of this free 
and happy country. My form dilates, my eye 
glistens, my breast heaves, ray heart swells, my 
bosom burns, when I call to mind her greatness 
and her glory.** 

" We wish, sir," remarked Mr. Pugstyles, calmly, 
" to ask you a few questions." 

*^ If you please, gentlemen, my time is yours — 
and my country's — and my country's," said Mr. 
Gregsbury. 

This permission being conceded, Mr. Pugstyles 
put on his spectacles, and referred to a written 
paper which he drew from his pocket ; whereupon 
nearly every other member of the deputation pulled 
a written paper from his pocket to check Mr. Pug- 
styles off, as he read the questions. 

This done, Mr. Pugstyles proceeded to business. 

'* Question number one. * Whether, sir, you did 
not give avoluntary pledge, previous to your election. 
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tbat, in the event of your being returned, you would 
immediately put down the practice of coughing and 
groaning in the House of Commons ? and whether 
you did not submit to be coughed and groaned 
down in the very first debate of the session^ and 
have since made^o effort to effect a reform in this 
respect ? Whether you did not also pledge yourself 
to astonish the government, and make them shrink 
in their shoes ? and whether you have astonished 
them and made them shrink in their shoes or not ? ' ** 
' " Go on to the next one, my dear Pugstyles/ 
said Mr. Gregsbury. 

*• Have you any explanation to offer with re- 
ference to that question^ sir ? " asked Mr. Pugstyles, 

" Certainly not/* said Mr. Gregsbury. 

The members of the deputation looked fiercely 
at each other, and afterwards at the member ; and 
" dear Pugstyles/' having taken a very long stare 
at Mr. Gregsbury over the tops of his spectacles, 
resumed his list of inquiries. 

" Question number two. — * Whether, sir, you did 
not likewise give a voluntary pledge that you would 
support your colleague on every occasion? and 
whether you did not, the night before last desert 
him, and vote upon the other side, because the wife 
of a leader on that other side had invited Mrs. 
Gregsbury to an evening party ?* " 

" Go on," said Mr. Gregsbury. 

"Nothing to say on that either, sir?** asked the 
spokesman. 

"Nothing whatever,'' replied Mr. Gregsbury. 

The deputation, who had only seen him at canvass* 

T 3 
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ing or election-time^ were struck damb bj his 
coolness. He didii*t appear like the same man; 
then he was all milk and honey,— now he was all 
stnrch and vinegar. Bat men are so different at 
different times. 

*' Question number three-— an4 last," said Mr. 
Pugstyles, emphatically. — ^^' Whether, sir, you did 
not state upon the hustings, that it was your firm 
and determined intention to oppose everything pro- 
posed ; to divide the house upon every question ; to 
move for returns upon every subject ; to place a 
motion on the books every day ; and, in short, in 
your own memorable words, to ''play the devil 
with everything and everybody ?"' * 

With this comprehensive inquiry Mr. PngStyles 
folded up his list of questions^ as did all his backers. 

Mr. Gregsbury reflected, blew his nose, threw 
himself further back in his chair, came forward 
again, leaning his elbows on the table, made a tri- 
angle with his two thumbs and his tWo foreflngers, 
and, tapping his nose with the apex thereof, repUed 
(smiling, as he said itX "I deny everything." 

At this unexpected answer a hoarse murmur arose 
from the deputation ; and the sarnie gentleman who 
had expressed an opinion relative to the gammon- 
ing nature of the introductory speech, agaiii made 
a monosyllabic demonstration, by growling out 
"Resign;" which growl being taken up by his 
fellows, swelled into a very earnest and general 
remonstrance. 

" I am requested, sir, to express a hope," said 
Mr. Pugstylesy with a distinct bow^ *^ that, on re- 
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eeiying a requisifion to that cifPect from a great 
majoritj of your constituents, you will not object 
at once to resign your seat in fftydut of some can- 
ilidate whom they think they can better trust." 

\To which Mr. Gregsbury read the following 
reply, which, anticipating the request^ ho had com« 
posed in the form of a letter, whereof copies had 
been made, to send round to the newspapers. 

"Mt dear Pdgsttles, 

" Next to the welfare of our beloved island — this 
great and free and happy country, whose power and 
resources are, 1 sincerely believe, illimitable — I 
value that noble independence which is anEnglish* 
man's proudest boast, and which I fondly hope to 
bequeath to my children untarnished and unsullied. 
Actuated by no personal motives, but moved only 
by high and great constitutional considerations, 
which I will not attempt to explain, for they are 
really beneath the comprehension of those who have 
not made themselves masters, as I have, of the 
intricate and arduous study of politics, I would 
rather keep my seat, and intend doing so. 

" Will you do me the favour to present my com- 
pliments to the constituent body, and acquaint them 
with this circumstance ? 

" With great esteem, • 

" My dear Pugstyles," 

&c., &c. 

" Then you will not resign, under any circum- 
stances ?" asked the spokesman. 

Mr. Gregsbury smiled, and shook his head. 
»4 
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^ Then good morning, sir," said Mr. Pugstjles, 
angrily. 

*^ God bless jou,*' said Mr. Gregsburj. And 
the deputation, with many growls and scowls, filed 
off as quickly as the narrowness cf tho staixcase 
woiiki allow of their getting down* 
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E^VIDENCE AND FUCCEDENTS IN LAW^Ebbxibb. 

Before you can adjudge afacty you muU believe it; 
— not suspect it, or imagine it, or fancy it, — but 
believe it: and it is impossible to impress the human 
mind with such a reasonable and certain belief, as is 
necessary to be impressed, before a Christian man 
can adjudge his neighbour to the smallest penalty, 
much less to the pains of death, without having 
such evidence as a reasonable mind will accept of 
as the infallible test of truth. And what is that 
evidence ? Neither more nor less than that which 
the Constitution has established in the courts for 
the general administration of justice i namely, that 
the evidence convince the jury, beyond all reason- 
able doubt, that the criminal intention^ constituting 
the crime, existed in the mind of the man upon 
trial, and was the main-spring of his conduct. 
The rules of evidence, as they are settled by law, 
and adopted in its general administration, are 
not to be overruled or tampered with. They are 
founded in the charities of religion — in the philo- 
sophy of nature — in the truths of history — and in 
the experience of common life ; and whoever ven- 
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tares rasblj to depart from them, let him remember 
that it will be meted to him in the same measure, 
Rod that both Grod and man will judge him ac- 
cording*? 

These are arguments addressed to your reasons 
and jonr consciences ; not to be shaken in upright 
minds by any precedent^ — for no precedents can 
sanctify injustice: if they could, every human right 
would long ago have been extinct upon the earth. 
If the State Trials in bad times are to be searched 
for precedents, what murders may you not commit 
— ^what law of humanity may you not trample upon 
.^what rule of justice may you not violate — and 
what maxim of wise policy may you not abrogate 
and confound? If precedents in bad times are to 
be implicity followed, why should we have heard 
any evidence fit all ? You might have convicted 
without any evidence ; for many have been so con- 
victed — and, in this manner, murdered — even by 
acts of Parliament. If precedents in bad times are 
to be followed, why should the Lords and Commons 
have investigated these charges, and the Crown 
have put them into this course of judicial trial? — 
since, without such a trial, and even after an ac- 
quittal upon me, they might have attainted all the 
prisoners by act of Parliament : — ^they did so in the 
case of Lord Strafford. 

There are precedents, therefore, for all such 
things ; but such precedents as could not for a 
moment survive the times of madness and distrac- 
tion which gave them birth ; but which, as soon as 
the spurs of the occasions were blunted, were re-^ 
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pealed and execrated even by Parliaments which 
(little as I may think of the present) ottght not 
be compared with it : Parliaments — sitting in the 
darkness of former times — in the night of freedom 
•—before the principles of government were de- 
veloped^ and before the constitation became fixed. 
The last of these precedents, and all the proceedings 
upon it, were ordered to be taken off the file and 
burnt, to the intent that the same might no longer 
be visible to after ages ; an order dictated, no doubt, 
by a pious tenderness for national honour, and meant 
as a charitable covering forthecrimes of our fathers. 
But it was a sin against posterity— it was a treason 
against society ; for, instead of commanding them 
to be burnt, they should rather*hav6 directed them 
to be blazoned in large letters upon the walls of our 
Courts of Justice, that, like the characters deci- 
phered by the prophet of God to the Eastern tyrant, 
they might enlarge and Uacken in your sights^ to 
terrify you from acts of injustice. 



EXTRACT FROM MR.* MACKINTOSH'S SPEECH 
IN DEFENCE OF M. PELTIER,— 

(Pl:o8ec^ted for a libel on Napoleon Baonaparte in 1803.) 

The first reinarkable instancy which I shall 
choose to state of the unpuuished and protected 
boldness of the English press, of the freedom with 

* Afterwards Sir Jameii 
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which thej animadyerted on the policy of powerful 
sovereigns, is the partition of Poland in 1772; an 
act not, perhaps, so horrible in its means, nor so 
deplorable in its immediate effects, as some other 
atrocious invasions of national independence which 
have followed it; but the most abominable in ii 
general tendency and ultimate consequences of an} 
political crime recorded in history ; because it was 
the first practical breach in the system of Europe, 
the first example of atrocious robbery perpetrated 
on unoffending countries, which has been since so 
liberally followed, and which has broken down all 
the barriers of habit and principle which guarded 
defenceless states. The perpetrators of this atro« 
cious crime were tfie most powerful sovereigns of 
the Continent, whose hostility it certainly was not 
the interest of Great Britain wantonly to incur. 
They were the most illustrious princes of their age ; 
and some of them were, doubtless, entitled to the 
highest praise for their domestic administration, as 
well as for the brilliant qualities which distinguished 
their characters. But none of these circumstances, 
no dread oftheir resentment, no admiration of their 
talents, no consideration for their rank, silenced the 
animadversions of the English press. Some of you 
remember — all of you know — that a loud and una- 
nimous cry of reprobation and execration broke out 
against them in every part of this kingdom. It was 
perfectly uninfluenced by any considerations of our 
own mere national interest, which might perhaps 
be supposed to be rather favourably affected by that ' 
partition. It was not, as in some other countries. 
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tlie indignation of rival robbers who were excluded 
from their share of the prey; it was the moral 
aDger of disinterested spectators against atrocious 
crimes ; the gravest and the most dignified moral 
principle which the God of justice has implanted in 
the human heart ; that of which the dread is the 
only restraint on the actions of powerful criminals, 
and of which the promulgation is the only punish- 
ment that can be inflicted on them. It is a restraint 
which ought not to be weakened. It is a punish- 
ment which no good man can desire to mitigate. 

That great crime was spoken of as it deserved 
in England. Robbery was not described by any 
courtly circumlocutions; rapine was not called 
policy, nor was the oppression of an innocent peo- 
ple termed a mediation in their domestic differ- 
ences. No prosecutions, no criminal informations^ 
followed the liberty and the boldness of the language 
there employed. No complaints even appear to 
have been made from abroad, much less any inso- 
lent menaces against the free constitution which 
protected the English press. The people of Eng- 
land were too long known throughout Europe for 
the proudest potentate to expect to silence our press 
by such means. 

I pass over the second partition of Poland in 1792. 
Tou all remember what passed on that occasion ; 
the universal abhorrence expressed by every man 
and every writer of every party ; the succours that 
were publicly preparing by large bodies of indi- 
viduals of all parties for the oppressed Poles. 

I hasten to the final dismemberment of that an' 
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happj kingdom, which Beems to me the most strik* 
iog example in our history of the habitual, princi* 
pled, and deeplj-rooted forbeamnce of those who 
administer the law towards political writers. We 
were engaged in the most exdosive, bloodj, and 
dangerons war that this coontry ever knew ; and 
the parties to the dismemberment of Poland were 
onr allies, and our only powerful and effective 
allies. We had every motive of policy to court 
their friendship. Every reason of state. seemed to 
require that we ^should not permit them to be 
abused and vilified by English writers. What was 
the fact? Did any Englishman consider himself 
at liberty, on account of temporary interests, how- 
ever urgent, to silence those feedings of humamty 
and justice which guard the obtain and permanent 
interests of all countries? Tou all remember 
that every voice, and every pen, and every press 
in England were unceasingly employed to brand 
that abominable robbery. You remember that 
this was not confined to private writers, but 
that the same abhorrence was expressed by every 
member of both Houses of Parliament who was not 
under the restraint of ministerial reserve. No 
minister dared even to blame the language of honest 
indignation which might be very inconvenient to 
his most important political projects ; and I hope I 
may venttire to say, that no English assembly would 
have endured such a sacrifice of eternal justice to 
any miserable interest of an hour. Did the law- 
officers of the Crown venture to come into a court 
df justice to complain of the boldest of the publi- 
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cations of tbat time ? They did not. I do not say 
that they felt any disposition to do so. I believe tliai 
they could not. But I do say that, if they had, — 
if they had spoken of the necessity of confining our 
political writers to cold narrative and unfeeling ar- 
gument, — ^if they had informed the jury that they did 
not prosecute history but invectire ; that if private 
writers be permitted at all to blame great princes it 
most be with moderatron and decorum, — the sound 
beads and honest hearts of an English jury would 
have confounded sucb sophistiy, and declared by 
their verdict that moderation of language is a rela- 
tive term, which varies with the Bubject to which it 
is applied ; that atrocious crimes are not to be re- 
lated as calmly and coolly as indifferent or trifling 
events ; that if ttel^ be t, decorum dxre to exalted 
rank and authority, there is also ft mncb more 
sacred decorum due to virtue and to human nature, 
which would be outraged and trampled tmder foot 
by speaking of guilt in a lukewarm language falsely 
called moderate. 

Soon after, gentlemen, there followed an act, in 
comparison -^ith which all the deeds of rapine and 
blood perpetrated in the world are innocence it- 
self—the invasion and destruction of Switzerland; 
that unparalleled scene of guilt and enormity ; that 
unprovoked aggression against an innocent country, 
which had been the sanctuary of peace and liberty 
for three centuries; respected as a sort of sacred 
territory by the fiercest ambition ; rflised, like its 
own mountains, beyond the region of the storms 
which raged around on every side ; the only war- 
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like people that never sent forth armies to distarb 
their neighbours; the onlj government that ever 
accumulated treasures unstained by the tears of the 
poor ; the inviolate patrimony of the commonwealth^ 
which attested the virtue of a long series of magis- 
trates, but which at length caught the eye of the 
spoiler, and became the occasion of their ruin ! 
Gentlemen, the destruction of such a country — ^its 
cause so innocent, and its fortune so lamentable — 
made a deep impression on the people of England. 
I will ask my learned friend, if we had then been 
at peace with the French Republic, whether we 
must have been silent spectators of the foulest 
crime that ever blotted the face of humanity? 
whether we must, like cowards and slaves, have re* 
pressed the compassion and indignation with which 
that horrible scene of tyranny had filled our hearts ? 
Let me suppose, gentlemen, that Alots Keding, 
who has displayed in our times the simplicity, 
magnanimity, and piety of ancient heroes, had, 
after his glorious struggle, honoured this kingdom 
by choosing it as his refuge, — ^that, after performing 
prodigies of valour at the head of his handful of v 
heroic peasants on the field of Morgarten, he had 
selected this country to be his residence, as the 
chosen abode of liberty, as the ancient and invio- 
lable asylum of the oppressed, — would my learned 
friend have had the boldness to have said to this 
hero, " that he must hide his tears ** (the tears shed 
by a hero over the ruin of his country !), " lest they 
might provoke the resentmentot EenbUl or Rapinat; 
that he must smother the sorrow and the anger 
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with which his heart was loaded; that he must 
breathe his murmurs low, lest thej might be over- 
heard by the oppressor!'* Would this have been 
the language of my Teamed friend ? I know that 
it would not. I know that by such a supposition I 
have done wrong to his honourable feelings, to his 
honest English heart. I am sure that he knows, as 
well as I do, that a nation which should thus receive 
the oppressed of other countries would be preparing 
its own neck for the yoke. He knows the slavery 
which such a nation would deserve, and would 
speedily incur. He knows that sympathy with the 
unmerited sufferings of others, and disinterested 
anger against their oppressors, are, if I may so 
speak, the masters which are appointed to teach us 
fortitude in the defence of our own rights ; that self- 
ishness is a dastardly principle, which betrays its 
charge and flies from its post ; and that those only 
can defend themselves with valour who are ani- 
mated by the moral approbation with which they 
can survey their sentiments towards others, who are 
ennobled in their own eyes by the consciousness that 
they are fighting for justice as well as interest, — 
a consciousness which none can feel but those who 
have felt for the wrongs of their brethren. These 
are the sentiments which my learned friend would 
have felt. He would have told the hero :^ — *' Your 
confidence is not deceived : this is still that Eng- 
land of which the history may, perhaps, have con- 
tributed to fill your heart with the heroism of 
liberty. Every other country of Europe is crouch- 
ing under the bloody tyrants who destroyed your 
u 
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CDuntxj* We aie unchanged ; we are stall the sane 
people which received with open arms the victiios 
of the tjrannj of Phih'p IL and Louis XIV. We 
shall not exercise a cowardly and clandestine hu- 
manity. Here, we are not so dastardly as to rob yon 
of your greatest consolation. Here, protected by a 
free, brave, and high-minded people, you may give 
vent to your indignation ; you may proclaim the 
crimes of your tyrants ; you may devote them to the 
execration of mankind ; there is stiU one spot upon 
earth in which they are abhorred without being 
dreaded I** 



SATIRICAL EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF MR. 
CANNING ON THE ADDRESS (1825> 

I NOW turn to that other part of the honourable 
and learned gentleman's* speech, in which he ac- 
knowledges his acquiescence in the passages of the 
Address, echoing the satisfaction felt at the success 
of the liberal commercial principles adopted by this 
country, and at the steps taken for recognising the 
new state3 of America. It does happen, however, 
that the honourable and learned gentleman, being 
not unfrequently a speaker in this house, nor very 
concise in his speeches, and touching occasionally, 
as he proceeds, on almost every subject within the 
range of his imagination, as well as making some 
observations on the matters in hand, and having at 
different periods proposed and supported every in- 

* 3lr. Brougham. 
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noTfttion of which the law or constitution of the 
Gonntry is susceptible, — it is impossible to innovate, 
without appearing to borrow from him. Either^ 
therefore, we must remain for ever locked up as 
in a northern winter, or we must break our way 
out by some mode already suggested by the honour* 
able and learned gentleman : and then he cries out, 
**Ah, I was there before you! That is what I 
told you to do; but, as you would not do it then, 
you haye no right to do it now." In Queen Anne's 
reign there lived a very sage and able critic, named 
Dennis, who in his old age was the prey of a strange 
fancy, that he had himself written all the good 
things in all the good plays that were acted. Every 
good passage that he met with in |iny author he 
insisted was his own. " It is none of his," Dennis 
would always say ; '* it is mine." He went one 
day to see a new tragedy. Nothing particularly 
good, to his taste, occurred, till a scene in which a 
gi^eat storm was represented. As soon as he had 
heard the thunder rolling over head, he exclaimed, 
" That's my thunder 1 " So it is with the honour- 
able and learned gentleman — it^s all his thunder f 
It will henceforth be impossible to confer any boon, 
or make any innovation, but he will claim it as 
bis thunder. 

But it is due to him to acknowledge that hexloes 
not claim everything. He will be content with 
the exclusive merit of the liberal measures relating 
to trade and commerce. Not desirous of violat- 
ing his own principles, by claiming a monopoly of 
foresight and wisdom, he kindly throws overboard 
u 2 
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to mj honourable and learned friend * near hint, the 
praise of South America. I should like to know 
whether, in some degree, this also is not his thunder. 
He thinks it right in itself; but, lest we should be 
too proud if he approved our conduct in toto^ he 
thinks it wrong in point of time. I differ from him 
essentially : for, if I pique myself on an3rthing in 
this affair, it is on the time. That, at some time or 
other, states which had separated themselves from 
the mother-country should be admitted to the rank 
of independent nations is a proposition to which 
no possible dissent could be given. The whole 
question was one of time and mode. There were 
two modes : one a reckless and headlong course, by 
which we might have reached our object at once, but 
at the expense of drawing upon us consequences 
not lightly to be incurred ; the other was more 
strictly guarded in point of principle; so that, 
while we pursued our own interests, we took care 
to give no just cause of offence to other powers, 
while we acted in obedience to a sound and en- 
lightened policy. 

AGAINST "PAHJE'S AGE OF REASON." t—EBSKiNE. 
But it seems this is an Age of Reason^ and the 

♦ Sir J. Mackintosh. 

\ The irony with which Erskine ridicules Paine*8 preten- 
sions to superior wisdom, in this speech, must be distinctly 
marked. This extract is therefore a good practice on Com- 
pound Itiflection, (See Compound I^fleetions.) 
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tiaie^iuxd the person, are at last arriyed, tliat are to 
dissipate the errors whicJi have overspread the past 
generations of ignorance. The believers in Christi- 
anitj are many, but it belongs to the few that are 
wise to correct their credulitj. Belief is an act of 
reason, and superior reason maj, therefore, dictate 
to the weak. In running the mind along the long 
list of sincere and devout Christians, I cannot help 
lamenting that Newton had not lived to this day, to 
have. had his shallowness filled up with this new 
flood of light. 

But the* subject is too awful for irony. — I will 
speak plainly and directly. Newton was a Christian I 
Newton, whose mind burst forth from the fetters 
fastened by Nature upon our finite conceptions — 
Newton, whose science was truth, and the founda* 
tion of whose knowledge of it was philosophy -— 
not those vision^ary and arrogant presumptions 
which too often usurp its name, but philosophy 
resting on the basis of mathematics, which, like 
figures, cannot lie— ^Newton, who carried tbe line 
and rule to the uttermost barriers of creation, and 
explored the principles by which all created matter 
exists and is held together. 

But this extraordinary man, in the mighty reach 
of his mind, overlooked, perhaps^ the err(H*s, which 
a minuter investigation of the created things on 
this earth might have taught him. What, then, 
shall be said of the great Mr. Boyle, — ^who looked 
into the organic structure of all matter, even to the 
inanimate substances which the foot treads upon ? — 
Such a man may be supposed to have been equally 

U 8 
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«i|i]a]ifted witli iTr. Paine, to look up tliTOtrgh Iffiei- 
tare to Natare's G^d I Tet the result of all h& 
contemplatioDs was the most confirmed and devout 
belief in all which the other holds in contempt as 
despicable and driyelling superstition. 

But this error might, perhaps, arise from a want 
of due attention to the foundations of human judg- 
ment, and the structure of that understanding 
which God has given us for the investigation of 
truth. — Let that question be answered by Mr. 
Locke, who, to the highest pitch of devotion and 
adoration, was a Christian! — ^Mr. Locke, whose 
office it was to detect the errors of thinking, by going 
up to the very fountain of thought ; land to direct 
into the proper tract of reasoning the devious mind 
of man, by showing him its whole process, from the 
first perceptions of sense, to the last conclusions of 
ratiocination: — putting a rein upon false opinion, by 
practical rules for the conduct of human judgment. 

But these men, it may be said, were only deep 
thinkers, and lived in their closets, unaccustomed 
to the traffic of the world, and to the laws which 
practically regulate mankind. — Gentlemen, in the 
place where we now sit to administer the justice of 
this great country, the never-to-be-forgotten Sir 
Mathew Hale presided ; — whose faith in Christi- 
anity is an exalted commentary upon its truth and 
reason, and whose life was a glorious example of 
its fruits : — whose justice, drawn from the pure 
fountain of the Christian dispensation, will be, in 
all ages, a subject of the highest reverence and ad- 
miration. 
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But tt Is said by the aathpr, that the Christian 
Jable is but the tale of the more aneietit supersti- 
tions of the worldy and may be easily detected by a 
proper understanding of the mythologies of the 
Heathens. — ^Did Milton understand those mytholo- 
gies? — was he less versed than Mr. Paine in the 
superstitions of the world ? No ; — they were the 
subject of his immortal song ; and, though shut out 
from all recurrence to them, he poured them forth 
from the stores of a memory rich with all that 
man ever knew, and laid them in their order as 
the illustration of a real and exalted faith ; — the 
unquestionable source of that fervid genius which 
has cast a kind of shade upon all the other works of 
xnaiK 

He pass'd the bounds of flaming space, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze — 
He saw — till blasted with excess of light, 
He closed his eyes in endless night ! 

But it was the light of the body only, that was 
extinguished ; " the celestial light shone inward, 
and enabled him to justify the ways of God to 
man." — The result of his thinking was, neverthe- 
less, not quite the same as that of the author before 
us. The mysterious incarnation of our blessed 
Saviour (whicfi this work blasphemes, in words so 
wholly unfit for the mouth of a Christian, and the 
ears of a court of justice, that I dare not, and will 
not give them utterance ) Milton made the grand 
conclusion of his Paradise Lost, the rest from his 
u 4 
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finished labours, and the ultimate hope, eaqieetation, 
and glorj of the world. 

A Virgin li hii mother, but his 8ire, 

The power of the Mo6t High ; He shall weeod 

The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 

With earth's wide bounds, his gk>iy with the heavens 1 

Thus jou find all that is great, or wise, or splen* 
did, or illustrious, amongst created beings — all the 
minds gifted beyond ordinary nature, If not in- 
spired by its universal Author, for the advancement 
and dignity of the world, — though divided hy dis- 
tant ages, and by clashing opinions, yet joining, 
as it were, in one sublime chorus, to celebrate the 
truths of Christianity, and laying upon its holy 
altars the never»fading offerings of their immortal 
wisdom. 



PERORATION OF LORD BROUGHAM'S SPEECH 
ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 1831. 

Mt Lords, I do not disguise the intense solici- 
tude which I feel for the event of this debate, 
because I know, full well, that the peace of the 
country is involved in the issue. I cannot look 
witliout dismay at the rejection of the measure. 
But, grievous as maybe the consequences of a tem- 
porary defeat, — temporary it can only be, for its 
ultimate, and even speedy success is certain^ — no- 
thing now can stop it. Do not suffer yourselves 
to be persuaded that, even if the present ministers 
were driven from the helm, any one could steer you 
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Arough the troubles which sarronnd 7011, without 
reform. But our successors would take up the task 
under circumstances far less auspicious. Under 
them you would be fain to grant a bill, compared 
with which the one we now proffer jou is moderate 
indeed. Hear the parable of the Bibyl; for it 
contains a wise and wholesome moral. She now 
appears at your gate and offers you mildly the 
volumes — the precious volumes — of wisdom and 
peace. The price she asks is reasonable — to re- 
stoi« the franchise ; which, without any bargain, 
you ought voluntarily to give: you refuse her 
terms — her moderate terms, ^she darkens the porch 
no longer. But soon, for you cannot do without 
her wares, you call her back. Again she comes, 
but with diminislied treasures ; the leaves of the 
book are in part torn away by lawless hands, in 
part defaced with cliaraQters of blood. But the 
prophetic maid has risen in her demand : it is Par- 
liaments by the year — it is vote l^ the ballot — it 
is suffrage by the million! From this you turn 
away indignant, and for the second time she departs^ 
Beware of her third coming ; for the treasure you 
must have, and what price she may next demand 
who shall tell ? It may even be the mace which 
rests on that woolsack. What may follow your 
eourso of obstinacy, if persisted in, I cannot take 
upon me to predict ; nor do I wish to conjoeturo. 
But this I know full well, that, as sure as man 
is mortal, and to err is human, justice deferred 
enhances the price at which you must purchase 
safety and peace ; nor can you expect to gather in 
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ftnoHier crop than thej did who went before jofi» 
if yon persevere in their ntterlj abominable has* 
bandry of sowing injustice and reaping rebellion. 

Bat, among the awful considerations which now 
bow down my mind* there is one which stands pre«> 
eminent above the rest* You are the highest judi* 
cature in the realm; you sit here as judges, and 
deeide all caoses, civil and criminal^ without appeal. 
It is a judge's first duty never to pronounce sentence 
in the most trifling cause without hearing. Will 
you make this the exception ? Are yon really pre- 
pared to determine^ but not to hear, the mighty 
caose upon which hang a nation's hopes and fears? 
Ton are ? Then beware of your decision I Bouse 
not, I beseech you, a peace-loving, but a resolute 
people ; alienate not from your body the afiections 
of a whole empire. As your friend, as the friend 
of my order, as the friend of my country, as the 
faithful servant of my Sovereign, I counsel you to 
assist with your uttermost efforts in preserving 
peace, and upholding and perpetuating the Consti- 
tution. Therefore I pray and exhort yon not to 
reject this measure. By all you hold most dear — 
by all the ties that bind every one of us to onr 
common order and our common country, I solemnly 
adjure you, — I warn you, -— I implore yov, —yea, 
on my befuhd kneea I supplicate yon, — reject not 
thiaUllI 
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MISCELLANEOUS POETICAL EXTRACTS. 



T^E PROGRESS OF POESY—GiUT. 

A PINDARIO ODB. 
I. 

AWAKB, JSoiian ljrre» awoke. 
And give to rapture all thy trembling stringil 
From Helicon's harmonious springSy 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take; 
The laughing flowers that round them blow 
Briiik life and fragrance as tliey flow. 
Now the rich stream of music winds along. 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 
Through verdant rales and Ceres* golden reign : 
Now rushing down the steep amain, 
Headlong, impetuous see it pour; 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the Toar I 

Oh I sovereign of the willing soul. 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing ain^ 
Enchanting shell I the sullen cares 

And frantic passions hear thy soft control. 
On Thracia's hlUs the lord of war 
Has curVd the fiuyof his car. 
And droppM his thirsty lance at' thy coamunidt 
Petching on the sceptred hand 
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Of JoTe, thy ma^pc lulls the feathered king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing : 
Qnench*d in dark clouds of slumber, lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightning of his eye. 

rx* e tf-.e voUe, tho 4liiiico ohey^ 

Temper'd to thy warbled lay | 
O'er Idalia*s relvet green 
The rosy-crowned loves are seen 

On Cytherea*8 day, 
With antic sports and blue-ey*d pleasorea. 
Frisking light in frolic measures : ^ 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet; 
To brisk notes, in cadence beating. 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 
Slow, melting strains their Queen's approach dedan; 
Wherever she turns the graces homage pay» 
With arts sublime, that float upon the air; 
In gliding state she wins her easy way: 
0*er her warm cheek and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of LovOf 

n. 

Man's feeble race what ills awiut,— 
Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
I>iM!ise, and Sorrow's weeping train. 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate! 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove. 
And justi^ the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he giv'n in vain the heav*nly HnseF 
Night, and all her sickly dews. 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary sky: 
Till dorm the eastern cliffs a£ar, 
Hyperion's march they spy, and glittering shaft! of war. 
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In climes beyond the solar road. 
Where shaggy forms o*er ice-bnilt monntains roaiD. 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 

To cheer the natives' dull abode. 
And oft» beneath the odorons shade 
Of Chili's boundless forests laid. 
She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat^, 
In loose numbers wildly sweet. 
Their feather-cmctur'd chiefs, and dusky lovet. 
Her track, where'er the Goddess roves, 
jGlory pursues, and generous shame,' 
Th' unconquerable mind, and Freedom's holy flamcu 

Woods that wave o'er Delphi's steep. 

Isles that crown the .^^ean deep. 
Fields, that cool Ilissns laves. 
Or where Mseander's amber waves 

In lingering labyrinths creep. 
How do your tuneful echoes languish. 
Mute, but to the voice of Anguish? 
Where each old poetic mountain 

Inspiration breath'd around. 
Every shade and hallow'd fountain 

Mormur'd deep a solemn sound: 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour, 

Left their Parnassus for the Latin plains; 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chains} 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost. 
They sought, Albion I next thy sea-encircled eottst 

IIL 

Far from the sun and summer-gale 
in tny green lap was Nature's darling* laid, 

* Bhakspearei 
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What time, where ludd Ayon ttray'd, 

To bim the mightjr mother did unyeil 
Her awful faces the dauntless child 
&tretch*d forth his little arms and smil'd. 
** This pencil take,** she said, ** whose coloma dear 
Bichly paint the yemal year : 
Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal hoyl 
This can unlock the gates of joy; 
Of honor that, and thrilling fears. 
Or ope the sacred source of i^onpaUietie tean.* 

Nor seeood he^ that rode snhlime 

Upon the seraph-wings of ecstacy. 

The secrets of th' abyss to spy. 
He pa6s*d the flaming bounds of place and thne; 
The living throne, the sapphire-blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
He saw; but blasted with excess of light. 
Closed his eyes in endless night I 

Behold where Dfyden*s less presumptuous car 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 

Their necks in thunder clothM, and long resounding pace.^ 
Hark, his hands the lyre explore! 
Bright-eyed Fancy hov*ring o'er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum! 
Bot ahl 'tis heard no more— 
Oh lyre dirine! what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now? Though he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion 
That the Theban eagle bear, 



• Milton. 

f Expressive of the majestic sound of Dryden's yerse. 
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Sailing wiA fupromo dominfon 

Throiirh the anire deep of air; 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would mn 

Such fiMTDu as glitter in the Hose's ray. 
With orient hues nnborrow'd of the sun: 

Yet shall he monnt, and keep his distant waj 
Beyond the limits of a yulgar fate, — 
Beneath the good how £ir— but far aJbore the great. 



THE CHAKMS OF HOPE.— Campbell. 

At snminer eve, when Heaven's ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below. 
Why to yon mountains turns the musing eye. 
Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky? 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? 
Tis distance lends enchantment to the Tiew, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way; 
Thus, from afar, each dim-discovered scene 
Moro pleasing seenjis than all the past have been, 
And every form that Fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

What potent spirit gnides the raptured eye 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity? 
Can Wisdom lend, with all her heavenly power. 
The pledge of Joy's anticipated honr ? 
Ah, no I she darkly sees the fate of man-* 
Her dihi horizon bounded to a span ; 
Or, if she hold a pleasure to the view, 
Tia Nature pictured too severely true. 
With thee, sweet Hope! resides the heavenly lig^ 
That poors lemotest raptoie on the sight : 
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niine 18 the charm of life's bewildev'd way. 
That calls each slumbering passion into pU^. 
Waked hj thy touch, I see the sister band. 
On tiptoe watching, start at thy command. 
And fly where'er thy mandate bids them steer. 
To Fieasore's path, or Glory's bright career. 

Frimeral Hope, the Aonian Muses say 
When Man and Nature mourned their first decay,-— 
When eyery form of death, and every woe, 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below, — 
When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 
Yoked the red dragons of his iron car, — 
When Peace and Mercy, banish'd from the plain. 
Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again, — 
All, all forsook the friendless, guilty mind, 
But Hope, the charmer, linger'd still behind I 

Thus, while Elijah's burning wheels prepare 
From Carmel*s heights to sweep the fields of air. 
The prophet's mantle, ere his flight began, 
Dropt on the world — a sacred gift to man I 

Auspicious Hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe; 
Won by their sweets, in Nature's languid hour. 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower ; 
There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing. 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring! 

Angel of life I thy glittering wings esLplore 
Earth's loneliest bounds, and Ocean's wildest shoret 
Lo I to the wintry winds the pilot yields 
His bark, careering o*er unfathom'd fields; 
Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar. 
Where Andes, giant of the western star. 
With meteor-standard to the winds unforrd. 
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Looks from his throne of clouds o'er half the world! 
Now fur he sweeps, where scarce a summer smiles. 
On Behring's rocks, or Greenland's naked isles ; 
Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow, 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snow ; 
And waft, across the ware's tumultuous roar. 
The wolfs long howl from Oonalaska's shore. 
Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm. 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form I 
Bocks, wares, and winds, the shatter'd bark delay; 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

Bat Hope can here her moonlight rigils keep. 
And sing to charm the spirit of the deep : 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole. 
Her visions warm the watchman's pensive soul j 
His native hills, that rise in happier climes, 
The grot that heard his song of other times. 
His cottage home, his bark of slender sail, 
His glassy lake, and broomwood-blossom'd vale, 
Rush on his thought; he sweeps before the wind. 
Treads the lov'd shore he sigh'd to leave behind; 
Meets at each step a friend's familiar face. 
And flies at last to Helen's long embrace; 
Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear. 
And clasps, with many a sigh, his children dear! 
While, long neglected, but at length caress'd, 
His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest. 
Points to the master's eyes (where'er they roam) 
His wistful face, and whines a welcome home. 

Friend of the brave ! in peril's darkest hour 
Intrepid Virtue looks to thee for power; 
To thee the heart its trembling homage yields. 
On stormy floods, and camage-cover'd fields: 
When front to .front the banner'd hosts combine, 
Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful linef 
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When «n Ib itill on Deaths deroted boO, 
Tlie march- worn soldier mingles for the tciHt 
As rings his glittering tnhe, he lifts on high 
The dauntless tirow, and spirit-speaking eje, 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to cohmi 
And hean thj stormjr music in the dnuni 



LADT HERON'S SONG.--8oons. 

Oh I joung LocbinTar is come out of the west. 
Thro' all the wide border his steed was the best. 
And save his good broadsword, he weapon had nofls^ 
He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone I 
. So faithful in lore, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young liOchinTart 

He sta/d not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none;— 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 

Th*) bride had consentcd.^-the gallant came late: 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard In war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of young LocMnvar I 

So, boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all^— 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word!) 

•* Oh ! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ?" 

** I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied : 
Love swells like the Solway — hut ebbs like its tide: 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine I 
There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely bj far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar !" 
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The bride kiss'd tbe goblet, — the knight took it np^ -^ 
He qnaff*d off the wine, and be threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blash,— r and she look'd up to sigh — > 
With a tfmiie on her Hp, and a tear in her eye I 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar-« 
** Now tread we a measure I " said young LochinTar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely his face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did ftet, and her father did fame, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume: 

And the bride-maidens whisper'd, *♦ *Twere better by far. 

To have match'd our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her car 

Wlien they reach'd the hall-door, and the charger stood near; 

So light to the eroup the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung I 

" She is won 1 we are gone — over bank, bush, and scaur, — 

They'll have swift steeds tiiat follow,*' quoth young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting *mong Graemes of the Netherby clan, 

Forstcrs, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. — 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar t 



ST. PETER'S AT ROME — THE VATICAN.— Btbow. 

But lo ! the dome — the vast and wondrous dome, 
To which Diana's marvel was a cell — 
Christ's mighty shrine above his martyr's tomb ! 
I have beheld the Ephesian's miracle — 
Its columns strew the wildemcsa; and dwell 
X 2 
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The hydra and the jackal in their ibade; 
I have beheld Sophia's bright roo& swell 
Their glittering mass i' the sun, and have sorrej'd 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem pray'd; 

But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone, — with nothing like to thee,— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 
Since Zion*s desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be 
Of earthly structures, in his honour piled. 
Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 
Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

Enter: its grandeur pyerwhelms thee not ; 
And why? It is not lessen*d; but thy mind. 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode, wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 

Thou movest — but increasing with the advance, 
Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth rise,—' 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance; 
Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonise •— 
AH musical in its inmiensities ; 

Bich marbles — richer paintings — shrines where flame 
The lamps of gold — and haughty dome which vies 
In air with Earth's chief structures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground — and this the clouds must claim. 

Thou seest not all ; but piecemeal thou must break. 
To separate contemplation, the great whole; 
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And as the Ocean many bays will make. 
That ask the eye — so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts nntil thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and nnroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 
The glory which at once upon thee did not dart^— 

Not by its fault, but thine: Our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp; and as it is 
That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression, even so this 
Outshining and o'erwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our nature's littleness, 
Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
Our spirits to the size of what they contemplates 

Then pause and be enlighten'd ; there is more 
In ^uch a surrey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise ^ 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan ; 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can. 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon's torture dignifying pain — 
A father's love, and mortal's agony, 
With an imraortars patience blending: — Vain 
The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp, 
The old man's clench: the long, euvenom'd chain 
Kivets the living links ; the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and sciHes gasp on gasp. 
X 3 
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Or, view the Lord of the nnerring bow, 
Tho god of life, and poesy, aad light — 
The Sun in human limbf array'd, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fights 
The shaft hath just been shot — the arrow bri^ 
With an immortal's yengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril, beautiful disdain, and might, 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
I>eYeloping in that one glance the deity I 



THE DYING CHBISTIAN TO HIS SOUIi.*— Bml 

Vital spark of heaVnly flame, 
Quit, oh ! quit this mortal frame! 
Trembb'ng, hoping, ling'ring, flying, — 
O the pain — the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life t 

Hark! they whisper; angels say^—* 
"Sister spirit, come away I** 
What is this abs^bs me quitev-^-^ 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Browns my spirits, draws my breath? — ^ 
Tdi Bte, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes, it disappears, 
Hear'n opens on my eyes,— > my ears 



* The difficulty of delivering this exquisite little piece wiHi 
proper effect, is that of preserving the feeble and failing tone 
of the dtj^ man^ and yet conveying the enthusiastic con- 
fidence of the hopeful Christian, TltO reader must bear in 
mind these two phases of expression. 
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With soQsds ferapbic ring t 

Lend, lend yoar wings I I monnt, I fl^ ! 

death, where is thy sting, ~- 

O gmve, where is thj yictory ? 



SAUL.— Btbon. 



** Thou whose spell can raise the dead, 
Bid the prophet'is form appear."-— 

" Samuel, raise thj buried bead t 
King, behojid the |diantom seer I** 
Earth jawn'd ; he stood, the centre of a ekmd } 
Light changed its hiMi. retiring from bis dmnid. 
Death stood 9ii gkssj in his fixed eye ; 
.His hand was witJI^r^d, and his Teins were dry; 
His foot, in bony whiteness glittered there. 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bs^ ; 
From lips that moved not, and nnbreathiiig 
Like caTem*d winds, the hollow aoceats oaBfte» 
Saul sa^ind fell to eactii; ^^ as falls the oak^ 
At once^ ami blasfeed by the thander-stsokel 

IL 

*• Why Is my sleep disquieted ? 
Who is he that calls the dead? 
Is It tbon, O kmg ? Behold, 
Bloodless are these limbs, and cold t 
Such are mine: and such shall be 
Thine to-morrow, when with me : 
Ere the coming day be done, 
Suob siialt thou be, such thy son t 
Fare thee wcjI f but for a day; 
Then we uhk our mouldenng days 
X 4 
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Then thy race lie pale and lofw; 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow; 
And the falchion by thy side 
To thy heart thy hand shall gnido; 
Crownless, breathless, headless, fall — 
Son and sire — the house of Saul 1" 



MODEBN GREECE.— BTBoar. 

Hb who hath bent him o'er the dead. 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingiiesa, 
The laat of danger and distress -^ 
Before Decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beanty linger! - 
And mark'd the mild, angelic air, 
The raptare of repose that's there, 
The fix'd yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek. 
And — but for that sad shrouded eye. 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now,- 
And, but for that chill, changeless brow. 
Where cold Obstruction's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner's heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon : — 
Yes, but for these, and these alone. 
Some moments, aye, one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant's power; 
So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd, 
The first, last look by death reveal'd t 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 
'TIS Greece, but living Greece no more t 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
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Heir's 18 tho lorelfaiess in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath) 

But beanlj with that fearful bloom. 

That huo which haunts it to the tomb^ 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

The £EU%well beam of feeling past away, — 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth. 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherish'd earth t 

Clime of the nnforgotten bravo ! 
Whose land, from plain to n^.cuntain cave, 
Was ^Freedom's home, or Glory's grave, — 

Shrine of the mighty I can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach, thou craven, crouching slave: 

Say, is not this Thermopylas ? 
These waters blue that round you lave,— 

Oh servile offspring of the free — 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this?— 

The gulf, the rock of Salamis. 



These scenes, their story not unknown. 
Arise, and make again your own; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires : 
And he who in the strife expires. 
Will add to theurs a name of fear. 
That tyranny shall quake to hear; 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame. 
They too will rather die than shame: 
For, Freedom's battle once begun. 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son. 
Though baffled olt, is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page t 
. Attest it many a deathless age I 



Whfle kings, in dotty darknens hid^ 
HaTo left ft nundess pjrramtd. 
Thy hdroes, though the genend doom 
Hath swejvt the colmim from tfaehr tomb, 
A mightier monament command,'— 
The moiinteins of their native land I 



A POETESS'S PICTURE OF A COtmTRY LtFE.- 

JOANKA. BaILUE. 

EVn now, methinla, 
Each little cottage of my natiire vale 
Swells out itji earthen sides, npheayes its roof, 
Like to a hillock moved by laboartng mole^ 
And with green trail-weeds clambering np its M&B* 
Boses, and every gay and fragrant plant, 
Bv'fore my fancy stands a fairy bower; 
Aye, and within it, too, do fairies dwell. 
Peep through its wreathed window, if, indeed. 
The 'flowers grow not too close; and there within, 
Thou'lt see some half a dozen rosy brats. 
Eating from wooden bowls their dainty nulk — 
Those are my mountain elves. Seest thou not 
Their very forms distinctly ? — 

rU gather round my board 
All that heaven sends to me of way-Worn fblks^ 
And noble travellers and neighbouring friends^ 
Both young and old. Within my ample hall 
Tlie worn>ont man of arms shall o' tip-toe tr^ad^ 
Tossing his gray locks from his wrinkled broir 
' With cheeiful freedom, as he boasts his feats 
Of days go<ie by. Music well have, and oft 
The bickering dacce upon our oaken floors 
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Shin, thundering load, sttike oil t&e distttit ear 
Of 'niglited travellers, who shall gladly bend 
Their doubtful footsteps towards the cheering din. 
Solemn, and grave, and cloister'd and demnre, 
We shaU not be : but every season 
Shall have its suited pastime : even winter, 
la its deep noon, when mountains pil^ with < 
And choked-up valleys, to our manG»on bar 
All entranc<^, and nor gaest nor travelleir 
Somids at our gate, the empty hall forsaken* 
In some warm chamber by the crackling fire 
We'll hold our little, snug, domestic court. 
Plying our work with song and tale between. 



BEBNAKDO DEL CARPIO.— F. Hbmaks. 

The warrior bow*d his crested head^ and tamed his heart of 

fire. 
And sued the haugh^ king to f^e his long imprisonM isire ; 
^ I bring thee here my fortress keys, I bring my captive train, 
I bring thee faith, my liege, my lord 1 — oh, break my father*! 

chain!" 

•* iUse, rise ! ev*n now thy father coines, a ransom'd matt this 

day, 
M&ont tliy good horse, and thou tuid I will meet him On Us 

way." 
13i6n lightly TOde that loyal son, and bounded on his steed, 
And urged, as if with lance in rest, the charger's foamy 

Dpoeo* 

And lo ! from far, as on thoy press'd, there came a glittering 

band, 
With <»ie i^iat 'midst thfSa sttttdjr rode, as a leader in the 

hud; 
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** Now lufte» Bernardo, haste ! for there in reij truth is he, 
The lather whom thy £uthfiil heart liath yearn'd so long to 



His dark eye fiash*d, his prond hreast heav*d, his cheek's 

blood came and went ; 
He reach*d that grejr-hair*d chieftain's side, and there dis- 

monnting bent ; 
A lowly knee to earth he bent, his father's hand he took, — 
What was there in its touch that all his fiery spirit shook ? 

That hand was cold — a frosEen thing — It dropp'd from his 

like lead,— 
He look'd np to the face abore,— the &ce was of the dead I 
A plume waVd o'er the noble brow, the brow was fix'd and 

white; 
He met at last his father's eyes, — bnt in them was no sight I 

Up from the ground he sprung, and gas'd, but who conid 

paint that gaze ? 
They hosh'd their y&tj hearts that saw its horror and amaze ; 
They might hare chain'd him, as before that stony form he 

stood. 
For the power was stricken from his arm, and from his lip 

the bloody 

* Father ! " at length, he murmur'd low, and wept like child- 
hood then :-« 

Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of warlike 
men ! 

He thought on all his glorious hopes, on all his young re- 
nown. 

He flung the fiilchlon from his side, and in the dust sat down. 

Then oorering with his steel-gby'd hands his darkly 

mournful brow, 
*'No more, there is no moro," he said, "to lift the sword for 

now-— 
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My king is ftlse, m^ hope f»etrajr'd, nj iftthar-A.^oli I liie 

the worth, 
The glory, and the loyelinets, are passM away from eartii ! 

*I thought to fltand 4rhere banners ^vaVd, mj sire! beflade 

thoe yet, 
I would that there our kindred blood on Sp&iik's free soil had 

met; 
Thou wooldst have known my spuit then, — ^for thee my fields 

were won, 
And daon hast perished in thy chains, as if thou hadst no 

Then starting from the ^nmsd onee more, he soiled ihe mon- 
arch's rein^ 

Amidst the pale and wildei'd looks of all the courtier train ; 

And with a fierce, o'crmastering graq>, the raging war-horse 
led, 

And sternly set ihem face to fkcoi — ^ihe king before the dead! 

** Came I not for& upon thy pledge, my father's hand to 

kiss? 
Be still, and gaze thon on^ false king ! and tell me what is 

this? 
The voice, the gUmoe, litte heart I songht— giye answer, whero 

are they ? 
If thou wonldst clear thy perjor'd -soal, send l^e through this 

cold clay ? 

«Iiito these glassy eyes.put light,— be stUl ! keep down thine 

ire 
Bid these white lips a blessing speak-^this earth is not my 

sire! 
Gire me back him I'ur whom I strove, for whom my blood was 

' shed. 
Thou canst not-f^nyxu aJRaiig? Hb dost be moontains on 

thy head l" 
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He IomM Hm ateed ; bia dack hand fell ;— upon the aikiit 

teoe 
He* eaat one long, deep, troabled look. — then ixacn'd from that 

sad place : 
ffia hope was croah'd, his after-fate untold in martiai 

fftrain, 
Hia banner led the apean no more amidst the hiDs of Spain I 



THE VOICE OF THE GBAVE.— MovTGOiiKRr. 



Thbbb is a cahn for those whoweep^ 

A rest for weaiy pilgrims foond; 
Thej softly lie and sweetlj sleep 
Low in the ground. 

The storm that wrecks the winter Ay 
No more disturbs their deep repose. 
Than aommer's eycning's latest sigh 
That shuts the rose. 

I long to lay this painful head 

And achhig heart beneath the aoil. 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 
l*rom all my toil. 

For Misery stole me at mj birth, 

And cast me helpless on the wild: 
I perish : O, mj mother Earth, 
Take home thy child I 

On thy dear lap, these limbs, reclinod^ 

ShiJl gently moulder into thee. 
Nor leave one wretched (xaeo behisd 
Besembling me. 
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Hark I a stmn^c soond aflrlcHbts m^Tie mf% 

My patiKv njy brain runs wua — 1 nvf^ < 
Ah I vrho art thoa whose voice I bei^r ? 
**I am the Gravel 

"The Gnr.Vjthat never spoke before, 

Kath found, at length, a tongue to ckudoi 
O listen I I will speak no more t 
Be silent, Fride I 

** Art thou a wretch of hope forlonu 

The victim of consuming care; 
Is thjr distracted conscience torn 
By fell Despair ?— 

** Do fod mbdeeds of former times 

"Wring with remorse thy guilty breast; 
And ghosts of unforgiven crimes 
Murder thy rest ? — 

** Lashed by the furies of the mind, 

"From wrath and vengeance woulcisc thoa flee ?^^ 
Ah I think not, hope not, fool ! to find 
A friend in me. 

** By all the terrors of the tomb. 

Beyond the power of tongue to teU |«- 
By the dread secrets of my womb» 
By death and hell,— 

** I charge thee live I repent and pray t 

In dust thine infamy deplore ; 
There yet is mercy ; go thy way, 
And cm no more I 

** Art thon » mcvumev ? Hast thim known 

The.W <A i«muce/iti o«%fttif f 
Sadeaiixtj^uays tor v^cv ils/wh 
And tranquu AAgh^ i-* 



« O Kvr t und ctcc|>ly cheridi itill 

llie sireet remembrance of the pati : 
XUJy on HMiTcu't unckangHig irSL 
Vy)t peace at last. 

* Art t.avu a wanderer ? Hast thoa seen 

Ovnrwhelming tempests drown th^f UffkfF«« 
A shipwrecked suflcrer, hast thoabeeA 
Misfortune's mark t-^ 

** Tho' long of witidB atid waves tiie spdkt^ 
Condemned in wretchedness to roam,f— ' 
live! thou shall reach a sheheriDg poll» 
A quiet homob 

•« To frieadship didst thou tiUst thy AiMti 

And was thy friend a deadly foa, 
Who stole into thy heart to aim 
A rarer blow ?-^ 

•« Live 1 and repine not o'er his loss^ — 

A kiss unworthy to be told: 
Thou hast mistaken sordid dross 
For friendship's gold. 

" fio seek that treasure, seldom found. 
Of power the fiercest griefs to cal% 
And soothe the bosom's deepest wounA 
With heavenly balm I 

•• Whate'or thy lot, whoe'er thou be. 

Confess thy folly, kiss the rod, 
And in thy chastening sorrows see 
The hand of God. 

« A braiited reed He w?!! not bf««k t 

Afflictions all bis children toef t 
He wounds then* to* hi? m^prnyls fnh^ ♦ 
He wouiif « i'- tnjti- 
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*Hnmbled beoeath his miglitj Iuum?, 
Frosurate his providence adore : 
Tis done i— ^Arise I He bids thee gtutHf 
To £aU no more.** 

Now, trayeller in the vale of tean^ 

To reakns of eyerlasting light, 
Through time*s dark wilderness of jeahl 
Pursue thy flight. 

Tbei^ is a eahn for those nho weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
And while tiie mouldVing ashes sleep 
Low in the ground,— 

The soul, of origin dlYine,^-^ 

God's glonons image freed from eli^y-^ 
In hearen's eternal sphere shall shuM^ 
A star of daj I 

The sun is but a spark of fire» 

A transient meteor in the sky } 
The soul» immortal as its Sire^ 
Shall neyer die 1 



TEN YEAHS AGO-^A. A. WAfVti 

Tsst years ago, ten years ago» 

life was to us a fiiiry scene i 
And the keen blasts of worldly woe 

Had seared not then its pathway green« 
Touth, and its thousand dreams were ourv" 

Feelings we ne*er can know again ; 
ITnwither'd hopes, unwasted powers^ 

And frames unworn by mortal paiO. 
Such was the bright and genial flow 
Of life with as— ten years ago I 
T 
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Time has not blanched a Bin^le iMk 

That unstem round tlij ibrebead now ; 
Nor bath the cankehnu^ tonch of can 

Leh cT*n one fnnow on thj brow; 
Thine ejea are Uae as when we met, 

In loTe*i deep truth, in earlier years ; 
Thj cheek of rose is blooming yet, 

Though sometimes stained by secret teany^ 
But where, oh where's the spirit's glow 
That shone through all — ^tcn yean ago ? 

I, too, am changed^ — I scarce know why — 

Can feel each flagging pulse decay ; 
And youth, and health, and Tisions high. 

Melt like a wreath of snow away : 
Time eannot sure have wrought the ill ; 

Thon^ worn in this worid's sickening stiift» 
In soul and form, I linger still 

In the first summer mom of life ; 
Yet journey on my path below. 
Oh I how unlike— ten years agp 1 

But look not thus ; I would not give 

The wreck of hopes that thou must share^ 
To bid those joyous hours rcTive 

When all around me seem'd so fair. 
We've wandered on in sunny weather. 

When winds were low, and flowers in bloon^ 
And hand in hand we're kept together ; 

And still we keep, "mid storm and gloom | 
Endeared by ties we could not know 
When Hfb was young— ten years ago ! 

Has fortune frowned ? — Her frowns were Tain i 
For hearts like ours she could not chill: 

Hare friends proved false ? — ^Their love might 
But oan grew fonder, firmer stilL 
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Twin barks on this world's dnnfnhg wsre, 

Steadfiist in calnu, in tempests tned. 
In concert still onr fate well brave^ 

Ibgetner cleaye life*s fitful tide | 
Kor mooro, whatever winds may bIow» 
Tenth's fbst wild dreams — ^ten jears ago ! 

Hare- we not knelt bedde his bed. 

And watched onr first-bom blossom die ?^- 
Hoped, till the shade of hope had fled, 

Then wept till feeling's fount was dry f 
Was it not sweet, in that dark hour. 

To think, mid mutual tears and sigfas^ 
Our bud had left its early bower, 

And burst to bloom in Paradise ? 
What to the thought that soothed that woe 
Were heartless joys— ten years ago I 

Yes, it is sweet, when heayen is bright. 

To share its sunny beams with thee ; 
But sweeter far, mid clouds and blight. 

To haye thee near to weep with me. 
Then dry those tears — ^though something changed 

Prom what we were in earlier youth, 
Time, that hath hopes and friends estrangedt 

Hath left ns lore in all its truth; —* 
Sweet feelings we would not forego, 
Por life's best joy's— ten yean ago 1 



HAJ4LOWED GBOUND.— Campbell. 

What's hallowvu ground ? Has earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not should be trod 
"Df man, the image ol his God, 
Srect and free, 

T 2 
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Unflcoiinced hj Sapentition's rod 
To bow the knee? 

That's hallow'd ground where» mourned and min^dt 
Tbe lipe repose oar love lias lds8*d : — 
Bat wbere*s their memory's mansion? tst 

Yon churchyard's bowers ? 
Ko ! in ourselyes their soulfl eust, 

Apart of ours! 

A kiss can consecrate the ground 
Where mated hearts are mutual bound. — 
The spot where love's first links were wound. 

That ne'er are riven» 
Xb hallow'd down to earth's profound. 

And xijg to heaven I 

For time makes all but true love old ! 
The burning thoughts that then were told 
Bun molten still in memory's mould. 

And will not cool 
Until the heart itsdf be cold 

In Lethe's pool 

What hallowi ground where heit>eB deep f 
Tis not the sculptured piles you heap I 
In dews that heavens far distent weep 

Their turf msy Uoom } 
Or genii twine beneath the deep 

Their coral tomb. 

, But strew iU* ashes to the windy 
Whose sword or voice has serv'd mankindf 
And ia he dead whose glorious mind 

lifts thine cm h^gh? 
To live in hearts we iottre h^x^6 

Is not to die i 
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l^t death to &n for Tireedom's right f 
He*s dead alone that lacks her light | 
And mnrder snllies, in HeaTen'i nghi^ 

The sword he draws. 
What can alona ennoble fight? 

A noble caosel 

Give that I and welcome war to brace 

Her drums, and rend heaven's reeking space ; 

The colours planted face to face. 

The chuging cheer, ' 
Though death's pale horse lead on the chaser 

Shall still be dear I 

And place onr trophies where men kneel 
To Hearen ! — but Heayen rebukes my aeal : 
The cause of tmth and human weal, 

OGodaboyel 
Transfer it from the sword's appeal. 

To peace and love I 

Peace ! Love ! the cherubim that join 
Their spread wings o'er Devotion's shrine; 
Prayers sound in vain, and temples shine^ 

Where they are not 1 
Ihe heart alone can make divmt 

Keligion's spot 

To incantations dost thou tmst, 
And pompous rites in domes august? 
See, mouldering stones and metal's rust 

Belie the vaunt. 
That men can bless one pile of dust 

With chime or chaont. 

The ticking wood-worm mocks ihee^ mm I 
Thy temples,— creeds themselves grow wvn 1 

T » 
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But there's ft d«me ^aobUr^ta* 

A teii^>le given*— 
Thy faith, ibat bigou d«re not 

Its space is hearenl 

Its roof star-pictured nature's cdfing^ 
Where, trancing the rapt spirit's feeling; 
And, God Himself to man revealing, 

The harmonious spheres 
Make music, though unheard the^ peahn^ 

By mortal < 



Fair Stan 1 are not yonr beings pinref 
Can sin, can death, your worlds ohseuref 
Else, why so swell the thoughts at your 

Asptaabof^r 
Ye Bittsl be heavens that make nl sikfie 

Of heavenly love I 

And in your harmony sublimei 
I read the doom of distant time ; 
That man's regenerate soul from crime 

Shall yet be drawn. 
And reason on his mortal clime 

Inmiortal dawn I 

What's hallow'd ground? 'Tis what givdisbirtb 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth I 
Peace 1 Independence I Truth I Go forth, 

Earth's compass round ; 
And your high pricsdiood shall make eartti 

All hallowed ground 1 



THE GLOVE AND THE UOKa—L. Hdmt. 

Kmo Francis was a hearty king, and lov'd a royal Mport, 
And one (llkjr» «• his lions fot^t^ sat looking on Ihe court | 
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The nobles fill'd the benches round, the ladies hj their side, 
And 'mongst ifaem sat IJN Count Je latg^ ivKih one for 

whom he sigh'd : 
And tmlj 'twas a gallant thing to tee £ht^ «rdtf ailng show, 
Yaloor and love, and a lung aborcv and the toyal beasts 

below. 

BampM and roar'd the lions, witb horrid Utt^tsg jaws ; 
Thej bit, thej glared, gave blows like beattis, * wind #ent 

with their paws : 
With wallowing might and stifled roar, fhey rolt'd on one 

another, 
Till all the pit, t^ilh Sand and tnaae, was In a thnndVons 

smoother ; 
The bloody foam above ^ b«m canw whitateg thro* the ah: ; 
Said Francis then, «* Faith ) gentlemen, we're betMr hsM dian 

there r 

De Lorge*s love o'er-heard the king, a beanteons Hrelj dame. 
With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes^ which always se^n'd 

the same ; 
She thonght, — ^The Count my lover is brave as bf ave can 

be— 
He surely would do wondrous things to show his love of me: 
Kings, ladies, lovers, aU look on; the occasion is divine I 
ni drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glwy will be 

mine! 

She dropp'd her glove, to prove his love, then lookM at him 

and smil'd ; 
He bow'd, and in a moment leap'd among the lions wild. 
. The leap was quick, return was quick — ^he has regained the 

plaoC) — 
Then threw *^ glove— tmt not with Wte--tight in tbe lady's 

face. 
««By heaven I" cried Francis, ** rightly done I" and he rose 

from where he nX i 
''No love^** q«Mh he> - but vanity, aetilove a^aak Uke tbatr 
Y 4 
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PATIENCE AKD HOPE. —Bulwi*. 

Ufov a bmen iteepi 

AboTe a Btormy deep, 
I nw an angel watdting the wild sea} 

Earth was that barren iteep^ 

Time was that stoim j deep, 
Mad the opposing shore — Eternity I 

«* Why dost tbon watch the ware? 

Th J feet the waters lave, 
The tide engnlphs thee, if thoa do remain.** 

" Unscath'd I watch the wave ; — 

Time not the angel*8 graTe, — 
Iwait nntil the waters ebb again.** 

Hash*d on the angel's breast 

I saw an in&nt rest, 
Smiling on the gloom j hell below. 

<• What is the infant prest, 

O angel, to tbjr breast ? " 
** Hie child God gave me in the long ago 1 

** Kine all upon the earth— 

The angel's angel birth. 
Smiling all terror from the howling wild !" — 

Never may I forget 

The dream that haunts me yet 
Of Patibvgb nnrsmg Hofb — the Angel and tha Child I 



ABOU BEN ADEEM AND THE AKGEIi.- 

USIOH HUKT. 

Abou Bek Adhem (may his tribe increase I) 
Awoke ^e night from a deep dream of peaccb 
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And saw within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lilj bloom. 
An angd writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold | 
And to the presence in the room he said — 
*" What writest thon ?** The Yision rais'd its head. 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer'd, ** The names of those who love the Lord 1* 
** And is mine one ?" said Abon. ^Naj, not so ;** 
Beplied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 
But cheerlj still ; and said, ** I pray thee then 
Writes me as one that loves mj fellow men." 

The angel wrote and vanish'd. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And show'd the names whom love of Grod had blen'd i 
And lo 1 Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 



COXCOMBRY IN CONVEESATION.— Cowmu 

Thb emphatic speaker dearljr loyes to oppose, 

In contact inconvenient, nose to nose, 

As if the gnomon on his neighbour's phiz, 

Tonch*d with a magnet, had attracted his. 

His whisper*d theme, dilated and at large, 

Ptoves, after all, a wind-gnn's airy charge, — 

An extract of his diary, — ^no more, — 

A tasteless journal of the day before. 

Bq walk'd abroad, o'ertaken in the rain, 

Call'd on a friend, drank tea, stepp'd home agsiziy 

Besumed his purpose, had a world of talk 

With one he stumbled on, and lost his walk. 

I interrupt him with a sudden bow, — 

** Adieu, dear sir I lest you should lose it now.'' 

I cannot talk with civet in the room,— 
A fine pnsB gentleman, that's all perfirme: 



SSO AffVANUJZ. 

Hit odoriAiow attempts to piMM, 

Perbftps might pvoiper with a swarm of heet; 

Bat we that make no honej, though we sting,--* 

Poets , *9 n f^"M»t«wMMi apt to maul the tbingi 

A graTer coKoomb we maj lometimes see, 

Qnita as afasmrd, thoagh not 80 light 88 he I 

A shallow hiaia hebiad a serioiis nM8k» 

An oMcla within aa empty oash, 

Th« aoltnm lop ;^signififiaiil and hQdge> 

A fooL with jndgas^ amongst fools ik judge i 

He says hoi little, and that litlle said 

Owes all its weight, ISikn loaded dice, to lead^ 

His wit invites yon, ^f his look^ to Qome i 

Bat when yon knock, it never is at home; 

Tblike a psicel seat yon by the 8tage» 

Some haadsram pnsent, as yonr hopes pcesagei 

Tis heavy, bnlky, and bids fair to prove 

An absent friend's fidelity and love,— 

Bat when nnpack'd, yonr disappointment groans, 

T^ ftidit stsdTd with backbats, earth, and iUmsA 



TESTERDAX.— Tdppe^ 

Stbax, poor almsman of to4B7» vhpm none can assure of a 
to-morrowv 

TteU ont with honest hwt the price thon settest upon 
vesterday, 

Ig it then Vwriting in the duijt, traced by the finger of Idle- 
ness^ 

"^p^ch Indnstry, dean housewife, can wipe away for ever? 

Is it as a fnrrow on the sand, fashion'd by the toying waves. 

Quickly to be trampled then again by the feet of the returning 
tide? 

Is it as the pale Wa« 6moke» rising from a peasant'* h^Tcl, 
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That melted into limpid aSr, befbre it topp'd the Uu^dioB ? 
Ib it bat a rision, nnstable and nnrea], which wise men sooa 

forget? 
Ib it as the stranger of the night, — gone, we heed no^ 

whither ? 
Alas ! thou foolish heart, whose thoughts are bnt as these, 
Alas 1 deluded sonl, that hopeth thus of yesterday I 

"Fotf behold— those temples of Ellora, the Brahmin's rock- 

bnilt shrine. 
Behold-— yon granite cliff, which the North Sea bnffeteth in 

rain. 
That stoat old forest fir— -these waking yerities of life, 
Tliis goest abiding erer^ not strange, nor a serrant, bnt a 

son,^ 
^ach, O man, are vanity and dreams, transient as a rainbow 

on the clond, 
Weigh'd against that solid fbct, thine 31-remember'd yester- 
day. 
Come, let me show thee an ensample, where Natare shall in- 

stract OS. 
Laxariantly the arguments for Truth spring native in her 

gardens ; 
Seek we yonder woodman of the plain ; he is measuring his 

axe to the elm, 
And anon the sturdy strokes ring upon the wintry ur ; 
Eagerly the village school-boys cluster on the tightened rope. 
Shouting, and bending to the pull, or lifted from the ground 

elastic $ 
The huge tree boweth like Sisera boweth to its fbes with 

£uDtness, 
Dbi sinews crack, — deep groans declare the reefing anguish of 

Goliath ; 
The wedge is driven home, — and the saw is at its heart, and 

lo I with solemn slowness. 
The shuddering monarch riseth from his throne, — toppled 

with a crash,— 4ind is fallen I 
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Vow AaXL die numgled atamp teach proad man a lenoa ; 
Now can we from that elm-tree*8 sap distil the wine of TroAii 
Heed ye thoae hundred rings, concentric from the core, 
Bdd jing in yarioos waves to the red bark's shore-like rim? 
These be the gatherings of yesterday, present all to-day. 
This if the tree's judgment,— self-history that cannot be gain- 

■aid« 
Seyen years agone there was a drought, — and the seventh ring 

isnarrow'dy 
Hie fifth from hence was a half dduge,— the fifth is ceUnlar 

and broad; — 
Thus, Man, thou art a resolt of the growth of many yester- 
days, 
That stamp thy secret soul with growth of weal or woe ; 
Thou art an almanac of self, the liying record of thy deeds ; 
Spirit has its scars as well as body, sore and aching in their^ 

season: 
Here is a knot, — it was a crime ; there is a canker,^ selfish- 
ness; 
Lo, here the heart-wood rotten;— lo, there, perchance, the 

sap-wood sound ; 
Nature teacheth not in vain ; thy works are in thee, of thee ; 
Some present evil bent hath grown of older errors. 
And what if thou be walking now uprightly ? Salve not thy 

wounds with poison, 
As if a petty goodness of to-day hath blotted out the sin of 

yesterday. 
It if well thou hast life and light ; and the Hewer showeth 

mercy, 
Dressing the root, pruning the branch, and looking for thy 

tardy fruits ; 
Bat even here, as thou standest, cheerful belike and caieles8» 
Toe stains of ancient evil are upon thee, the record of thy 

wrong is in thee ; 
For, a curse of many yesterdays is thine, many yesterdays of 

sin. 
That, haply litde heeded now, shall blast thy many morrows. 
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Shan then a man reck nothing, but hui mad defiance aft hit 

Judge, 
~ Knowing that 1^ than Omnipotent cannot make the has 

been not been ? 
He onght, so Satan spake ; he mnst, so Atheism nigeth ; 
He may, it was the libertine's thought; he doth, — the bad 

world said it 
fint thon of humbler heart, thou student wiser for simplicity. 
While Nature wameth thee betimes^ heed the loving counsel 

of Religion. 
True, this change is good, and penitence most predous ; 
But trust not thou thy change; nor rest upon repentance; 
For we all are corrupted at the core, smooth as our surface 

seemeth ; 
What health can bloom in a beantiftd skin, when rottenness 

hath fed upon the bones ? 
And guilt is parcel of us all; not thou, sweet nursling of 

affection. 
Art spotless, though so passing fur, nor thou, wild patriarch 

of Tirtue ; 
Behold then the better tree of Life, free nnto us all for 

grafting. 
Cut thee from the hollow root of self, to be budded on a richer 

Tine. 
Be desperate, O man, as of ctH so of good; tear that tunic 

from thee; 
The past can ncTer be retriev'd, be the present what it may. 
Vain is the penance and the scourge, vain the ftst and yigill 
The fencer's cautions skill to-day, can this erase his scars? 
It is man's to famish as a faquir, it is man's to die a dcTotee ; 
Light is the torture and the toil, balanced with the wages of 

Eternity: 
But, it is Crod's to yearn in love on the humblest, the poorest, 

and the worst; 
For he has giv'n freely, as a King, asking only thanks for 

mercy. 
Look npon this noole-hearted Suostitatei sedng thy woes, h« 

pitied thee; 



384 ArfmmMf . 

lwr'4 V e tiot h ib9 niQiiptittxi of % aa ta^d, T^^n^%^ht$ 

for God-head, 
ll^^ere ^ood the Atias ia his pow^, and Prometheus in ]iJ9 

love is there, 
Emptjiag, on wretched man, thehlessings eani*d from heay^j^k. 
Pot them no( away — hide them in thy breast, poor and jienJk- 

tent recciyer; 
Be gratitude thy counsellor to good^ ap.d wholesoipcie fear unjto 

obedience: 
Bemember the pruning knife is keen, cutting cankers eyen 

from tlie viae; 
Bemeviber, twelve w.cre chpaep,. and pn^ among them liveth ia 

perdition. 
Yea, — ^for standing unatoned, the soul is a bison on the prairie^ 
Hunted by those trooping i^olvi^ the many sinful yesterdays: 
And it speedeth a terrified Pension, flinging back the pebble 

ia his flighti^ 
The pebble that must add one more to those pursuing ghost& 
O man! there is a storm behind, should drive in thy bark to 

haven: 
The foe, the foe, is on thy track, parent, certain and avengingi 
Day by day, solemnly and silently followedfi the fearful 

His step is. lame but sure; for he catcheth the juresent in 

eternity: 
And how to escape that foe, the present-past in future? 
How to avert that fate, living coaoi^uenpiB of causes an- 

existent? 
Boldly we most overleap his birtl), a^d 4^1=9 aboye his 

memories, 
Grafted <m the living Troe that waa be&r^ a yesterday ; 
Ko refuge of a younger birth than one that saw creation, 
Gaahide the child of lime from still condemaing yesterday. 
There is the Sanctuary- city, mocking at the wxifh of thine 

Avenger, 
Close at hand, with its wicket on the latch; hai^ foe thylife, 

ppor Imnted one I 
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1^ ffladiator, Gnilt, fighteth as of old, armed with net and 

dagger, 
Snaring in the mesh of TesterdBjs, stabbing with the f/oniard . 

of to-day ; 
7I7, thy sword is broken at the hilt; fly, thy shield is shiyer'd; 
Leap the barriers and baffle him ; the arena of the p&i . is his. 
The bounds of g^ilt are the cycles of time; thou must be saft 

within Eternity; 
The arms of God alone shall rescue thee from yesterday. 



A POETS PARTING THOUGHT.*— Motherwell. 

When I beneath the cold red earth am sleeping, 

life's fever o'er. 
Will there for me be any bright eye weeping 

Thai I am no more? 
WiU there be any heart still memory keej^u% 

Of heretofore? 

When the great winds, throu||;h leafless iorests rushingy 

Sud music make;« — 
When the swollen streams, o'er crag adJ gully gushing; 

Like full hearts break, — 
Will there then one, whose heart despair is crushing. 

Mourn for my sake? 

When the bright sun upon that spot is shining, 
With purest ray, 



• These lines of Motherwell — so touching in their simple 
pathos, and so unselfish in the calm resignation of their close 
^-were giren to a friend by the author a day or two before 
his decease. 
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And tbe small flowers, their bads and bloflsoms twining^ 

Burst through that c\a.y^ — 
Win there be one still on that spot repining 

Lost hopes all day? 

When no star twinkles with its eje of gloiy 

On that low mound. 
And wintry stonns have, with theur ruins hoarj^ 

Its loneness crown'd. 
Will there be then one, vers*d in miseiy's stoxy, 

Pacing it round? — 

ft nuiry be so, — ^but this is selfish sorrow 

To ask such meed, — 
A weakness and a wickedness to borrow. 

From hearts that bleed. 
The wailings of to-day for what to-morxx>if 

Shall never need. 

Lay wa then gently in my narrow dwelling, 

Tlion gentle heart} 
And though thy bosom should with grief be swelling* 

Let no tear start : 
B were in Tain,-i.for time has long beosi dwelling ;— 

P«4 one* depart 1 
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LOCmEL'S WARNING.— Cahpbkll. 

WIZASD— liOCHIBL.* 

Wiz, — Locluel, Lochiell beware of the day 
When the lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 
For a field of the dead rashes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Colloden are scattered in fight. 
They rally, they bleed for their kingdom and crowni 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain 1 
But hark I through the fast-flashing lightning of war. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far? 
'Tis thine, oh Glenullin 1 whose bri<^e shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning; no rider is there; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 

* In this dialogue, the tone of the Wizard, or Seer — who is 
supposed to be gifted with second-sight — must be deep, and 
solemn ; increasing in pitch and force as the images of ftorror 
crowd upon his vision, and varied occasionally by the soft tones 
of grief. The expression of the chieftain Lochiel must be that 
of hold' confidence, daring, and contempt of the Wizard's pre- 
diction. His pitch will therefore be higher, and his ione loader. 
z 
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Weep, Albin t to death and captiyitj led 1 
Oh weep 1 but thy tears cannot number the dead. 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Colloden 1 that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

Loe, — Go preach to the coward, thou death-telling teer ! 
Or« if gorjr Gullodea so dreadfoft afjtas, 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle — to cover the phantoms of flight. 

Wiz. — Ha! langh'st thou, Ix>chiel, mj vision to scorn? 
Frond bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn 1 — 
Sa7,rush'd the bold eagle exukinglj finrth 
From his home, in the dark-rolling clouds of the north? 
liO ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode. 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad: 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high I 
Ah 1 hom<) let him speed, for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 
Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaves. 
Oh 1 crested Lochiel I the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the battlement's height, 
Heaven*s fire is around thee, to blast and to bum: 
Betum to thy dwelling ; all lonely return I 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where It stood. 
And a wild mother scream o*er her famishing brood ! . 

Loe. — ^False Wizard, avaunt t I have marshallM my clan, 
Their swords are a thousand, their hearts are but one I 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cnmberisnd's stead to tbe shock t 
Let htm dash bis proud foam Uke a-wave on the rock I 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his causes 
When Albin her dajmore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowds 
Clamonald the dauntlesa, and Moray the proodt 
All plaidfid and piamfld in Hiair tartaa asray^— 
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Wiz, Locliie], Lochiel 1 beware of the day I 
For, dark and despairing my sight I may seal, 
Bnt man cannot cover what Grod would reyeal; 
Tis the sanset of life gives me mystical lore. 
And coming events cast their shadows before. — 
I tell thee, Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 
With the blood-hounds that bark for thy fagitive king* 
Lo I anointed hy Heaven with the vials of wrath. 
Behold where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sq^ht ; 
Rise, rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight I — 
'Tis finish*d 1 Their thunders are hushed on the moors} 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores 1 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Where? — 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banish*d, forlorn^ 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and tom? 
Ah no I for a darker departure is near; 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier ; 
His death-bell is tolling 1 Oh ! Mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my bosom to tell 1 
Life flutters convulsed in his qnivering limbs. 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swimt. 
Acgnrs'd be the faggots that blaze at his feet. 
Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases tobeat 
With t^e smoke of its ashes to poison the gale-^^ — 

Loc, — Down» soothless insulter ! 1 trust not the tatofi 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet. 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat 
Though my perishing ranks should be strew'd in their goi^ 
Like ocean- weeds heap'd on the surf-beatea shore^ 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains^ 
Shall victor exult or in death be laid low — 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe 1 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his name. 
Look proudly to heaven from the death bed ot tame t 
Z 2 
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CATO ON THE SOUL'S BfMORTALITr.— Addmoh: 

[Cato is seated with Plato's treatise in his hand, and beside 
him his sword« — The expression shoald be solemn, and the 
dechunati<m of a lofty and dignified character.] 

It most be so I Plato, thou reaSonest well: 

Else whence this fond desire, this pleasing hope. 

This longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror 

Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and shudders at destruction? 

Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 

Tis heaven itself tliat points out a hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man 1 — 

Eternity I thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! — 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new forms and changes must we pass f 

The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will I hold If there's a Power above, — 

And that there is all Nature cries aloud « 

Through all her works, — He must delight in virtue ; 
And that which He delights in must be happy: 
But when? or how? — ^This world was made for Cssar. 
Tm weary of conjectures; this must end 'em ! 

[ Taking up Ae smordJJ 
Thus am I doubly arm'd: my life and death, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end; 
But this assures me I shall never die I 
The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stATS shall fade away, the Sun himself 
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Grow dim wi(h age, and Nature sink in jeuBr^ 
Thou «till shalt flourish in eternal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds I 



MARC ANTONTS APOSTROPHE* TO CiESAR'S 
BODY.— Shakspbabe. 

O FAKDON me, thou bleeding piece of eartti. 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ) 
Thou art the rttins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times 1 
Woe to the hand that died this costly btoodi 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy,.^ 
Which, Wat damb mouths, do ope then: ruby lips^ 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue^ 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of meni 
Domestic faty, and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 
And dreadful objects so familiar. 
That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Theur infants quartered with the hands of War ;^^ 
All pity chok*d with custom of fell deeds; — ^ 
And Qatar's spirit, rangins for revenge, 
With At^ t by his side, come hot from hell. 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice, 

* This apostrophe is a fine practice in intonation and power* 
. fal and impassioned declamation. The speaker shoidd com- 
mence in the deep, solemn tone of g^lef ; making a burst of 
passion as he prophesies the cur^e that is to follow; and in* 
crease in energy till he reach the climax at the dose. 

36 

f Pronounced ilte-^the goddess of discord, 
z 3 
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C17 Havoc, and let dip the dogs of wari 
That this fool deed shall rnell abore the e«rth 
With carrion men groaning for bniial ! 



eCSSNE FROM •'JULIUS CSSAB."— SaAxaraisB. 

BBUTUft— CAflUtnL 

Cm.— Will yon go see the order of the conrse ? 

J9m.— Not L 

Cat, — ^I pfmj yon, do. 

Bru. — ^I am not gamesome; I do lack some part 
Of that qnick spirit that is in Antony. 
Let me nothindei^ Cassias, your desires; 
ril leare yon. 

Cos.— Bmtns, Ao observe yon now of late; 
I hare not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love, as I was wont to have: 
Ton bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over yonr friend that loves you. 

BnL — Cassins, 
Be not deceived: If I have veiled my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am. 
Of late, with passions of some difference. 
Conceptions only proper to myself. 
Which g^ve some soil, perhaps, to my behaviovs 1 
But let not therefore my good friends be grieved} 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one; 
Nor construe any farther my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war. 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cos. — Then, Brutus, I have much mistook yonr pairioil; 
By means whereof, this breast of mine hath buried 

Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 
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Sm> — yo, Cassias ; for the eye sees not itself. 
Bat hf reflection, by some other thing^s, 

Cos. — ^*Tibjii8t: 
And it is rery mach lamented, Bnttn8« 
That you have no sach mirror, as will tarn 
Yonr hidden worthiness into yonr eye. 
That yon might see yonr shadow* I hare heard. 
Where many of the t»est respect in Bome — 
Except immortal Ciesar — speaking of Bmtns, — • 
And groaning nndemeath this age*s yoke, 
Hare wish'd that noble Bmtns had his eyes. 

Bru, — ^Into what dangers woald yon lead me, Catting 
That yon wonld hare me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? 

• Ciw.— Therefore, good Bmtns, be prepared to hear: 
And, since yon know yon cannot see yourself 
So well as by r<^flection, I, yonr glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not ot 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Bmtns: 
Were I a conunon laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester: if yon know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard. 
And, after, scandal them: or if you know 
That I profesH myself in banqnetting 
To all the ront, then hold me dangerous, 

Bru.— -What means this shouting?— I do fear the people 
Choose Ceesar for their king/ 

C«M.— Aye, do yon fear it? 
Then must I think, you would not have it so. 

Bru» — I would not, Cassias; yet I love him well: — 
But., wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
What is it that yon would import to me? 
If it be aui;ht toward the general good. 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other, 
And I will look on both indiflbrently: 
z 4 
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For let the godi lo speed me, m I love- 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Qu.—l know that Tirtae to be in yon, Bmtaii 
As well as I do know your outward favomv 
Well, honour ia the mbject of my stoiTV— 
I cannot tell, what yon and othtf men 
Think of thialife ; hot, for my tingle miif 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing, as I myself. 
I was bom free as Caasar ; so were yon ; 
We both have fed as well ; and we can belli 
Endore the winter's cold as well as he s 
For once, npon a raw and gnsty day. 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shons* 
CiEsar said to me, ** Dar'st thoa. Cassias, now> 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 
And swim to yonder point ? ** — Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bade him follow ; so, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd ; and we did buffet it' 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside,. 
And stemming it with hearts of controranBy. 
But, ere we could arrive the point proposed^ 
Caesar cried, ** Help me, Cassins, or I sink*" 
I — as iEneas, our great ancestor. 
Did from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder* 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the warea of Tiber, 
Did I thedred Csssar. And this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his hody» 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fcnrer when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him* I did mark 
How he did shake ; 'tis tme, this god did shake^j^ 
His coward lips did from their colour fly $ 
And that same evei^ whose bend doth awe the WQcUff 
Did lose its lustre : I did hear him gcoan : 
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Aye, ftnd that tongue of his, thftt bade the KbimuiS 
Hark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas, it cried, ***GiTe me some drink, Titinins," 
As a sick girl. Te godb I it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper ^ould 
So get the start of the majeftlo world. 
And bear the palm alone. 

Brvu — Another general shont I 
I do beliere, that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap*d on CsHwr. 

C(t8, — Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow worid 
Like a Colossus ; and we, petty men, 
Walk nnder his huge legs, and peep about. 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some times are masters of their fates : 
The fault,,dear Bmtiis, ia not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Gassar ; What should be in that Omst ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as weU | 
Weigh them, it as heavy ; conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as CaBsar.—- 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 
Upon what meat doth this our Csesar feed, 
That he hath grown so great ? Age, thou art shamed": 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods I 
When went there by an age, since the great flood. 
But it was famed with more than with one man \ 
When could they say, till now, that talk'd of Home, 
That her wide walls encompass'd but one man T 
Oh I you and I have heard our fathers say. 
There was a Brutus once that would have brook*d 
The eternal devil to keep his seat in Bome, 
As easily as a king. 

Bru. — That you do love me, I am nothing jealont \ 
What you would work me to I have some aim : 
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How I have tbonght of this, and of these timoi^ 
I ihall recoont hereafter ; for this present 
I woald not — lo with loTe I might entreat foa - 
Be an J fturther mored. What you have said 
I will consider ; what joa hare to saj 
I will with patience hear i and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer snch high thingSi- 
Till then, mj noble friend, chew upon thia | 
Brutus had rather be a villager i 
Than to repute himself a son of Borne, 
Under these hard conditions as thia timo 
Is like to laj upon us. 



8HTL0CK TO AinOKIO.— Shaxspbasb. 

[The €*pfe$m<m should be of bitter MreoMk] 

SiONOB Antonio, manj a time and oft 
In the Bialto you have rated me 
About my monies^ and my usances : 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug | 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe : 
Ton call me — miabeliever, cut-throat, dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine ; 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well, then, it now appears you need my help t 
Qo to, then — you come to me, and you say, 
** Shylock, we would have monies." You say so ) 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold : monies is your suit. 
What should I say to you ? Should I not say 
** Hath a dog money ? Is it possible 
A cor can lend three thousand ducats ?** Or 
fiOudl I bend low, and in a bondsman's key. 
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With 'bated lireath, and whispering htunbleneUy 
Say this — 

** Fair sir, yoa spit on me on Wednesday lass | 
You spumed me such a day ; another time 
Ton called me — dog ; and for these courtesief 
ni lend you thus much monies." 



HEimY IV.'s APOSTROPHE TO SLEEP.— 
Shabubpeabs. 

How many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hoar asleep I O Sleep, O gentle Sleej^ 
Kature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness I 
Why rather. Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush*d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber. 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state. 
And luird with sounds of sweetest melody? 
Oh thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile. 
In loathsome beds; and leav*6t the kingly couch, 
A watch-case, or a common 'larum-bell ? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast. 
Seal up the ship-boy*s eyes, and rock his braini* 
In cradle of the rude, imperious surge. 
And in the visitation of the winds. 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafning clamours in the slippery shrouds 
That, with the burly, death itself awakes? 
Canst thou,0 partial Sleep! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude; 
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And, in tbe calmest and most stillest i^hL 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Denjr it to a king? Then, happjr low, lie dowtit 
Uneai^lies tbe head that wean a crown. 



THE SEVEN AGES. — Shakspbare, 

All the world's a stage; 
And an the men and women merely plajerai 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man, in his time, plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant* 
Mewling and puking in the nurse*s arms: 
Then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel. 
And shining morning face, creeping, like snail. 
Unwillingly to school And then, the lover. 
Sighing like fnmace, with a woeful ballad 
Kade to his mistress* eye -brow: Then, a soldier i 
Ftoll of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard; 
Jealons in honour, sadden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 
£T*n in the cannon's mouth : And theif, the justksei 
In (tor round belly, itith good Mipon lined. 
With eyes aeren, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws, and modem instances; 
And so he plays his port: The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper*d pantaloon. 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side; 
His yonthfnl hose, well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank, and his big manly voice, 
Taming again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound: — Last scene of all» 
That ends this strange, eventful history. 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything!' 
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SCENE FBOM THE TRAGEDY OF -ION." — 
Talfoubd. 

The Royal Chamber—AmLANXja on a couch, tukep. 
Enter loir, wilh a knife. 

Ion, — WhjT do I creep thns stealthitjr along 
With trembling steps? Am I not arm'd bj Heaven, 
To execate its mandate on a king 
Whom it hath doom'dl And shall I falter now. 
While every moment that he breathes may cmsh 
Some life else happy? Can I be deceived 
By some foul passion crouching in my soul. 
Which takes a radiant form to lure me on? 
Assure me, gods I — ^Yes; I have heard your voices 
Eor I dare pray ye now to nerve my arm 
And see me strike ! [He goes to the couch.'] 

He*s smiling in his slumber. 
As if some happy thought of innocent days 
Play'd at his heart-strings: must I scare it thence 
With Death's sharp agony? He lies condenm*d 
By the high judgment of supernal Powers, 
And he shall know their sentence. Wake, Adrastns! 
Collect thy spirits and be strong to die! 

Adras, — ^Who dares disturb my rest? Guards! Soldiers! 
Recreants! 
Where tarry ye? Why smite ye not to earth 
This bold intruder? Ha! no weapon here!— 
What wouldst thou with me, ruffian? [Riaing,'} 

lon^ — ^I am none; 
But a sad instrument in Jove*s great hand, 
To take thy life, long forfeited — ^Preparel 
Thy hour is come ! 

^tdiroa— Villains! does no one hear? 
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loiL — ^Vez not the dosing miimtes of thy being 
With torturing hope or idle rage; thy guards, 
Palsied with revehy, are scattered senseless, 
While the most valiant of oar Argive joathi 
Hold every passage by which human aid 
Could reach thee. Present death is the award 
or Powers who watch above me wliile I stand 
To execute their sentence. 

Adnu. — ^Thou! — ^I know thee — 
The youth I spared this morning, in whose eir 
I poorM the secrets of my bosom. Kill me. 
If thou dar*st do it; but bethink thee first 
llow the grim memory of thy thankless deed 
Will haunt thee to the gravel 

Ion, — It is most true; 
Thou spar*dst my life, and therefore do the gods 
Ordain me to this o£Sce, lest thy fall 
Seem the chance forfeit of some single sin 
And not the great redress of Argos. Now— 
Now, while I parley — spirits that have left, 
Within this hour, their plague-tormented flesh 
To rot untomb'd, glide by, and frown on me, 
Their slow avenger, — and the chamber swarms 
With looks of Furies. — ^Yet a moment wait, 
Ye dreadful prompters! If there is a friend, 
Whom dying thou wouldst greet by word or token, 
Speak thy last bidding. 

AiroM. — ^I have none on earlfi. 
If thou hast courage, end me I 

Ion, — ^Not one friend I 
Host piteous doom! 

Adnu, — Art melted f 

Ion, — ^If I am, 
Hope nothing from my weakness; mortal anni^ 
And eyes unseen that deep not, gird us round. 
And we shall fall together. Be it so! 

Adras, — ^No; strike at Once ; my hour is codMs ia 
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I recognise the miMfter of Jonre» 

And, kneeling thus, nhmift me to his power, | Adrattim lnwfr.] 

Ion. — Avert thy £m«I 

Adras. — ^No; let ale meet thy gare: 
For breathing pity lig^ta thy features op 
Into more aweftil likeness of a form 
Which once shone on me; — ^and which now my wurnb 
Shanes palpable — ^in habit of the grave. 
Inviting me to the sad realm where shades 
Of innocents, whom passionate regard 
Link'd with the guilty, are content to pace 
With them the margin of the inky flood, 
Mournfol and calm ; — 'tis surely there ; — she wayes 
Her pallid hand in circle o'er thy head, 
As if to bless thee ^- and I bless thee too. 
Death's gracious angel ; Do not turn away. 

Ion. — Gods I to what office have ye doom'd me I — Now 1 
[Ion raises his arm to stab Adbastus, who is kneeling, 
and gazes steadfasdy upon him. The voice of 
Medon is heard wit/tout, calling ** Ion 1 Ion 1 " — 
I&Bf drops bis arm.} 

Adras.^Be quick, or thou art lost t 

[Medon rushes m behind them.'} 

Msdon, — Ion, forbear ! 
Behold thy son, Adrastus ! 

[Ion drops the knife and stands stupified with horror,'] 

Adras. — What strange words 
Are these which eafl my senses from the death 
They were composed to weltome ? — Son 1 'tis false — . 
I had but one — and the deep wave rolls o*er him 1 

Medon — That wave received, instead of the fair nnrseiiDg, 
One of the slaves who. bore him from thy sight 
In wicked, haste to- ^y ; I H give thee proofs ! 

Adraa, — Great Jove^ I thank thee ! — ]!>roofs t 
Are there not here the Itneaments of her 
Who made m^hapi^y oofie ^— the Toice^ now 8till> 
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Thuk bide the long-eeaTd fount of love ffn*^ oiil» 
While with a prince's constftncy he came 
To Uy hii noble life down : and the mire, 
The dreadful proof, that he whose guileless brow 
Is instinct with her spirit, stood above me, 
Arm'd for the traitor's deed ? — It is my child ! 

[lov sinks on one knee before Adrastdb.] 

/on. — ^Father I [/4 noise witkouL] 

Mtdon, — ^The clang of arms ! 

Jon (starting up). — They come ! they come I 
They who are leagued with me agunst thy life. 
Here let us faU I 

Adras, — I will confront them yet. 
Within I have a weapon which has dmnk 
A traitor's blood ere now ; — there will I wait for them. 
Ko power less strong than death shall part us now I 

17%^ go in together.'] 



QUABREL SCENE FROM ** JULIUS CJESART^ 
Shakspeake. 

[In this dialogue the manner of Brutus should be dignified 
and sarcastic ; while that of Cassius should be quick, im- 
petuousi and passionate.] 

CASSIUS AND BBUTDIi. 

Cos, — ^Thai yon have wrong'd me doth appear m thia : 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Fella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians. — 
Wherein, my letters, praying on his side 
(Because I knew the man),' were slighted off. 

J!?rtt.~Yon wrong'd yourself to write in such a esm, 

Cas.-— In such a lime as this, it is not meet 
That eyery nice offence should bear his comment 

Bnu — Let me tell you, Cassius, you younelf 
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Are much condemnM to hun an itching pafan 
To sell and roiurt jour offices for gold 
To undeserrere. 

Cos, — ^I an itching palm ! — 
You know that jou are Brutus that speak this^ 
Or, bj the godsi that speech were else jour last* 

Bru. — The name of Cassius honours this cormpdoii» 
And chastisement doth therefore hide hia head. 

Cos. — Chastisement I 

Bru, — Remember March — the ides of March remember ! 
Did not great Julius bleed fnr justice' sake ? 
What YiUain touch'd his bodj that did stab^ 
And not for justice ? "What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world. 
But tor supporting robbers —f shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the might j space of our large honoan 
For so much trash as maj be grasped thus f 
I had rather be a dog, and baj the moon^ 
Than such a Roman. 

Cos. — Brutus, baj not me, 
1 11 not endure it ; I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

jBric — Go to ; jou're not, Cushis. 

Cos, — I am. 

Bru, — I saj, jou are not 

Cos. — Urge me no more ; I shall forget mjself : 
Have midd upon jour health, tempt me no further. 

Bru. — Awaj, slight man I 

Cas. — Is't possible ? 

Bru. — Hear me, for I will speak. — 
Must I give waj and room to jour rash choler ? 
8hall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cas. — Ye gods ! je gods I Must I endure all this ? 

Bru.— AM this? aje, more.— Fret till jour proud heart 
break. — 

i A 
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Go^ dKnr toot 4siw Iumt dbolnie joa m% 
And make jowt bondmen tremUe. Miut 1 hadgt f 
Host I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch f 
Under your testy humour ! By the gods ! 
You shall digest the renom of your spleen, 
Though it do ^lit yon ; for, from this day foith, 
111 ns^yoa for my niith — yea» for my langfater— 
When yon are waspish. 

Cos, — Is it come to this f 

Bnk«-»T0tt say you an a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; maka your TBonting true^ 
And it shall please m% well : for mine own pail^ 
I shall be glad to laam of noble men* 

Com. — You WDong me, every way yoa wrong me, Bnitps ; 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better (— * 
Did I say better ? 

Bru, — If you did I care not 

Cos, — When Opesar lived, he ddrst not thus hare moved i»e. 

Bnu — Peace, peace : yoa dnnt not so have tempted bin* 

Cos. — I durst not? 

Bnt— No. 

C«.— What ? durst not tempt him ? 

Bru, — For your life, you durst not 

Cos. — Do not presume too much uponmy lof^ } 
I may do that I shall be sorry fpn 

Bru. — You have done that you should be sony for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not. I did send to yoa 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me| 
For I can raise no money by vile means: 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the bard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection, I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
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Wbicli joa denied oe. Wat tliat done Ii%e OMftusf 
Should I have answer'd Cains Casains so?— 
When Marcns Brntns grows so coYstoos, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friendi, 
Be readj, gods, with all your thonddrUdts^ 
Dash him to pieces! 

Cos,— I ddiued 70A not 

Bnu-^Yffa did. 

Cos. — I did not. — ^He was hut n Ml 
That hronght my answer hack. — ^Brutus hatli zived m/heMrl* 
A friend should hear a friend's infirmities* 
But Brntns makes mine greater than thej aveu 

Bru.—I do not,— till yon practise thmon ma 

Cos, — ^Yon love me not. 

Bnu — ^I do not like yonx faults. 

Cos. — A friendly eye could nerer seft sneh fiwlts. 

Brtu^K flatterer's wpujd not» though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cos. — Come, Antony, and young Octavius come, 
Kevenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Ca^us is aweary of the world: 
Hated by one he loves; braved by his brother; 
Check'4 lil^ a bondman; ajl his faults obsenred* 
Set in a note-book, leam'd, and conn*d by rote. 
To east into my teeth. .0, 1 could weep 
JAf spirit from mine eyes 1— 'There is my daggery 
And here vxf naked breast: witbiD, a heart 
I>earer than Flntns' mine, richer than golds 
1£ that thou be'st a Boman, take it. fbiihi 
1^ that denied thee gold, will give my hearts 
Strike, as thou didst at CsBsar: for, I know* 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou Ipv'dift hUa hatter 
Than ever thou lov*dst Cassius. 

J?nf.-i-Sheath your dagger: 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 
Po what yon will^ dishonour shall he hnmonr. 
0^ Cassitts, yon are yoked with a lamh 

▲ ▲2 
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That carricB anger, u the flint bears fire : 
Who, much enforced, shows a hastj spai^ 
And straight is odd agnfn. 

Cow.— Hath Cassias lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Bmtua, 
When grief, and blood iU-temper*d, rexech l&mr 

Brm. — ^When I spoke that I was ill-t^nper'd too. 

Com, — Do you confess so much? Give mo your hand. 

Bnu — And mj heart too! [7*Acy embrace,'] 

<;Vf.— O, Bmtui! 

^ric— What's the matter? 

Gu. — ^Have not you loTe enough to bear witih me, 
When that rash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful? 

Bru. — ^Yes, Cassius; and henceforth, 
iWhen you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
Hell think your mother chides, and leave you so. 



BOBADIL'S MIIJTAET TACTICS.— Bbn Jonsof. 

[With the bombagtic expression of an empty braggart] 

I WILL tell you, sir, by the way of private and under seal, 
I am a gentleman, and live here obscure and to myself; but 
were I known to his majesty and the lords, observe me I 
would undertake, upon this poor head and life, for the public 
benefit of the state, not only to spare the entire lives of his 
subjects in general, but to save the one half, nay, three parts 
of his yearly charge in holding war, and against what enemy 
soever. And how would I do it, think you? Why thus, sir. 
I would select nineteen more to myself; gentlemen they should 
be, of a good spirit, strong and able constitution; I would 
choose them by an. instinct, a character that I have: and I 
would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your Punto, 
your Beverso, yoiir Stoocato, your Imbrocato, your Passado, 
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your Montanto*; till they could all play very near, or alto- 
gether, as well as myself. This done, Bay the enemy were 
forty thousand strong, we twenty would come into the field 
the tenth of March or thereabouts ; and we would challenge 
twenty of the enemy; they could not in their honour refuse 
us! Well, we would kill them; challenge twenty more, kill 
tfiem; twenty more, kill them; twenty more, kill them too: 
and thus would wc kill, every man his twenty a day, that's 
twenty score ; twenty score, that's two hundred; two hundred 
a day, five days a thousand : forty thousand — forty times five, 
five times forty, — two hundred days kills them all up by com- 
putation. And this I will venture my poor gentleman-Iike 
carcase to perform (provided there be no treason practised 
upon us), by discreet manhood, that is, civilly, by the sword. 



MARC ANTONY'S ORATION.-~Shaksmbabib. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your cars ; 

I come to bury Csesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Cssar was ambitious ; 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest — 

(For Brutus is an honourable man. 

So are they all, all honourable men) — 

Come I to speak in Caesar's faneraL 

He was iny friend, faithful and just to mo : 

But Bratus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did Uie general cofiers fill: 

_ ^ ^ - ,1 

* Terms of the fencing-school, 
A a3 
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Did this in Cttsar seem ambitious ! 
When that the poor hare cried, Csesar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff — 
Tet Bnitos says, he was ambitioiu; 
And Bmtns is an honourabte man. 
Ton an did see that, on the Lnpercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambitionf 
Tet Bnitns says he was ambitious; 
And, sure, he is an honourable mant 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
Ton all did love him once, not without cause i 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him f 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with ms : 
11/ heart is in the cofifin there with Caesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world : now lies he there, . 
And none so poor to do him reTcrence. 

masters I if I were disposed to stir 
Tour hearts to mutiny and rage, 

1 shonld do Bmtua wrong and Cassius wrong, 
Who, yoQ all know, aie honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong i I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you. 

Than I will wrong such honoundde men. 

But here*! a parchment, with the seal of Coiiir; 

I Ibond it in his doset, ^tis his will : 

Let but the oonunons hear his testament, 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read. 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds. 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood : 

Tea, b^ a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying> mentitm it withiir their wiila 

Bequeathing it^ as a rich legacy. 

Unto their issue.— 
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If yon have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle ; I remember 
The first time eTer Ciesar pnt it on ; 
^Twas on a sammer's evening, in his tent, — 
That day he overcame the Nervii : — 
Look, in this place, ran Cassius' dagger through t 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Bratus stabb*d ; 
And, as he plackM his cursed steel away. 
Hark how the blood of Caesar followed it. 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv^«l 
If Brutus so unkindly knock*d, or no I 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cassar's angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all : 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 
Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Fompey's statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen I 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, . 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. — 
O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops ; 
Kind souls I What, weep you, when you but bdiold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here. 
Here is himself, marr'd as you see, with traitors. — 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it : They are wise and honooiable t 
And will, no doubt, with reasons, answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; 
▲ ▲4 
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Birt 8B jofi know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That loTe my friend : and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him ; 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men's blood. I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which yon yourselves do know ; 
Show yon sweet Caisar*s wounds, poor dumb months. 
And bid them speak for me : But, were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle upyonr spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cssar that should move 
The stones of Home to rise and mutiny I 



FOUR SCENES FROM SIR E. LRLYTTOITS PLAt 
OF -RICHELIEU, OR THE CONSPIRACY." 

FnuBT SCEMB. — A room m the Palais Cardinal; the waUa 
hung with arras. 

RiCHEUSU 9tated at a ta&U with papers before kin. JIc rings 
a small bdL HuQDET (an officer of JRicheUeu's guard) 
enters. 

Hug. — ^The Chevalier de Manprat waits below. 

i?tcA.— Ue struggled not, nor murmui'd t 

Hug, — ^No : proud and passive. 

Bich. — ^Bid him enter. — Hold ; 
Look that he hide no weapon. 
When he has enter'd. 
Glide round unseen ; place thyself yonder (pomimg to ike 

anrae); watch him ; 
If he show violence — Qot mo see thy carbine | 
So, a good weapon) ; if he play the iion« 
Why---the dog's death. 
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lExit HuOVET ; KiCHELiEU seats himself at the table, and 
dowly arranges thr. papers before hJm. Enter Db 
Mauprat, preceded by Huottet, who then retires behind 
lAe arras,2 

jRich. — ^Approach, sir. Can you call to mind the hour. 
Now three years since, when in this room, methinks. 
Your presence honoured me? 

De Maup, — ^It is, my lord. 
One of my most — 

Rich, {dryly.) — ^Delightful recollections. 

De Maup, (aside,) — St. Denis 1 doth he make a jest of axe 
And headsman ? 

Rich, (sternly.) — ^I did then accord you 
A mercy ill-requited — ^you still live ? 

De Maup. — ^To meet death face to face at last. 

Rich. — ^Your words 
Are hold. 

De Maup. — 'My deeds have not hclied them. 

U/cA.— Deeds! 
O miserable delusion of man's pride I 
Deeds! cities sack'd, fields ravaged, hearths profaned. 
Men butchered I In your hour of doom behold 
The deeds you boast of I From rank showers of blood 
And the red light of blazing roofs, you build ^ 
The rainbow glory, and to shuddering conscience 
Cry: ** Lo, the bridge to heaven ?" 

De Maup. — If war be sinful. 
Your hand the gauntlet cast. 

Rich, — It was so, sir. 
Note the distinction: I weigh'd well the cause, 
Which made the standard holy ; raised the war 
But to secure the peace. France bled — I groan'df 
But look'd beyond ; and in the vista saw 
France saved; and I exulted. You — but yon 
Were but the tool of slaughter — ^knowing naught. 
Foreseeing naught, naught hoping, naught lamenting. 
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And for luiiglii fit, — saye cutting throats for hiie. 
Deads, marrj, deeds I 

De MoMp, — If you deign to c^peak 
Thus to your armies ere tbey march to hactlo^ 
Perchance your eminence might hare the pain 
Of the throat-cutting to yonrsolf. 

RidL (osidk)— He has wit, 
This Kanprat — {Aloud,) There is against you 
What yon can less excuse. Messire de Maaprat, 
DoomM to sore death, how hast thou since consumed 
The time allotted thee for serious thought 
And solemn penance? 

De Afaup. (embarrasged.) — ^The time, my lord? 

Itich, — Jb not the question plain? Ill answer for thee. 
Thou host sought nor priest, nor shrine; no sackcloth chafed 
Thy delicate flesh. The rosary and the death*8-head 
Have not, with pious meditation, purged 
Earth from the carnal gaze. What thou hast not done 
Brief told ; what done, a rolume ! Wild debauch. 
Turbulent rio^:— for the mom the dice-box — 
Noon claim*d the duel — and the night the wassail: 
These, your most holy, pure preparatives 
For death and judgment ! Do I wrong you, sir? 

De Mattp. — ^I was not always thns:^if changed my nature. 
Blame that which changed my fate. Alas, my lord. 
There is a brotherhood which calm-eyed reason. 
Can wot not of, betwixt De^iair and Mirth. 
My birthplace mid the vines of sunny Provence, 
Perchance the stream that sparkles in n\y veins 
Came from that wine of passionate life which erst 
Glow'd in the wild heart of the Troubadour: 
And danger, which makes steadier courage waiy. 
But fevers me with an insane delight; 
As one of old who on the mountain crags 
Caught madness from a Msenad*s hftttflting eyw. 
Were you, my lord, whose path imperial power 
And the grave cssres of reverend wisdom guard 
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From all that tempts to folly mealier men, — 
Were you accused with that which you inflicted, - 
By bed and board dogg'd by one ghastly spectre. 
The while within you youth beat high, and life 
Grew lovelier from the neighbouring frown of death-^ 
Were this your fate, perchance. 
You would have erred like me I 

Rich, — ^I might, like yon. 
Have been a brawler and a reveller { — ^not. 
Like you, a trickster and a thief. — 

De Maup. (advancing threateningly.) — Lord Cardinal! 
Unsay those words!— 

[HnocBT advaneea and deliberately raises his earhine,'] 

Rich, (waving his hand.) — ^Not quite so quick, friend 
Huguet; 
Messire De Mauprat is a patient man, 
And he can wait I [Hdgujct ivicret.] 

You have outrun your fortune i 
I blame yon not that you would be a beggar — 
Each to his taste! But I do charge you, sir. 
That, being beggar'd, you would coin false moniei 
Out of that crucible called debt. To live 
On means not yours — ^be brave in silks and laces, 
Gallant in steeds, splendid in banquets ; — all 
Not yours — ungiven — unherited — unpaid for; — 
This is to be a trickster ; and to filch 
Men's art and labour, which to them is wealthy 
Life, daily bread, — quitting all scores with — ^** Friend, 
You're troublesome ! " Why this, forgive me. 
Is what, when done with a less dainty grace. 
Plain folks call ** Theft /" You owe eight thousand pistoles 
Minus one crown, two liards! 

JDe Maup. (aside.) — The old conjurer! 

Rich. — ^This is scandalous. 

Shaming your birth and blood. ^I tell you, ai*. 

That you must j^aj your debts - 
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Dt itfoitp.— With all mj heart, 
Hjr lord. Where shall I borrow, then, the money? 

Bkh. {atide and laughing.) — ^A humoroas dare-devil I 
— the very man 
To snit my pnrpose — ^ready, frank, and hold! 
Adrien de Mauprat, men have called me cmel; 
I am not ; I uajust / L found France rent asunder, — 
The rich men despots, and the poor banditti; 
Sloth in the mart, and schism within the temple: 
Brawls festering to rebellion; and weak laws 
Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths. — 
I have re-created France; and, from the ashes 
Of the old feudal and decrepit carcase, 
Civilisation on her luminous wings 
Soars, phcenix-like, to Jove I What was my art? 
Genius, some say, — some fortune, — Witchcraft, some : 
Not so; — ^my art was Justice I Force and fraud 
Misname it cruelty — ^you shall confute them! 
My champion tou ! Tou met me as your foe, " 
Depart my friend. — ^You shall not die — ^France needs you. 
Tou shall wipe off all stains,— be rich, be honoured* 
Begreat! 



SxcosD Scene — In the same Palace, 

Riehdieu (calls). — ^Franyois. 

Enter Fsascoib. 

Follow this fair lady, Francois. 
(Find him the suiting garments, Marion); take 
My fleetest steed: arm thyself to the teeth; 
A packet will be given you, with orders, — 
No matter what I The instant that your hand 
Closes upon it — clutch tV, like your honour^ 
Which death alone can steal or ravish; set 
Spurs to your steed — ^be breathless till you stand 
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Again before me.— -Stay, sir.— You will find me 
Two short leagues hence,— at Euelle, in my castle. 
Young man, be blithe! ibr, note me, from the hour 
I grasp that packet, think your .guardian star 
Bains fortune on yon. 

Fran.— If I fail—.? 

i?icA,— Fail, — fail? 
In the lexicon of youth, which Fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such uord 
As— /ail i — ^Yoa wilUnstruct him further, Marlon. 
Follow her — but at distance; — speak not to her, 
Till you are housed ; — ^farewell, boy I Never say 
** Fail** again. 

Fratu — ^I will not I 

Sick, (patting his locks,) — There's my young hero I 

{JExevnt Francois ,aad MAmcmJ] 

Sop they would seize my person in this place.? 
I cannot guess their scheme : — ^but my retinue 
Is here too large! — a single traitor could 
Strike impotent the fate of thousands; — Joseph, 
Art sure of Btuguet? — Think — ^^ve hang'd his father ! 

Joseph. — ^But you have bought his son ; heap'd favours on 
him I 

jRich. — Trash! — ^favours past — that's nothing! In his hours 
Of confidence with you, has he named the favours 
To come he counts on ? 

Joseph. — ^Yes ; a colonel's rank, 
And letters of nobility. 

i?«;A.^Whatl Huguet I— 

IHere Huouet enters as to address the Cardinality 
does not perceive him,'] 

Hug. — My own name, soft! [^Glides behind the arTaa,^ 

Rich, — Colonel and nobleman! 
My bashful Huguet — that can never bo! 
We have him not the leas — • we'll i^romiw Ul 
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And Me the king withholds ! Ah, kingi are oft 
A great oonTenience to a miniBter! 
No wrong to Hugnet cither! — Moralists 
SajT hope is sweeter than possession ! — ^Tes— 
We*U ooont on Hagnet! Tayoxvcs past do gorge 
Our dogs — ^leaye service drowsj— dnll the scent- 
Slacken the speed; — ^fayonrs to come, mj Joseph, 
Prodace a lostj, hnngi/ gratitude, 
A ravenoos seal, that of the commonest cnr 
Would make a Cerbenis. Ton are right, this treason 
Assumes a fearfnl aspect: — ^bnt,once cmsh'd, 
Its yery ashes shall manure the soil 
Of power, and ripen such full sheares of greatness. 
That all the summer of mj fate shall seem 
Emitless beside the autumn! 

[HuouzT holds up his hand menacingly, and creeps omtj 

Joseph. — ^The saints grant it! 

Rkh, (solemnly.') — ^Ycs — ^for sweet France, Heaven grant it ! 
O my country, 
For ihee — ^thee only — ^though men deem it not — 
Are toil and terror my familiars! — ^I 
Have made thee great and fair — ^upon thy brows 
Wreathed the old Boman laurel: — at thy feet 
Bow'd nations down. No pulse in my ambition 
Whose beatings were not measured from thy heart! 
In the old times before us patriots lived 
And died for liberty — 

Joseph. — ^As you would Uve 
And die for despotry — 

Ekk, — ^False monk, not sol 
Not for the purple and the power wherein 
State clothes herself I love my native land^-^ 
Not as Venetian, Englisher, or Swiss. 
But as a noble and a priest of France; 
•« All things for France"— lo, my eternal maxim 1 
The vital axle of the restless wheels 
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Tliat bear me on! With her I hare entwined 
My paflsions and my fate— my crimes, my Tirtaea-^ 
Hated and loved, and schemed, and shed men's t>iood« 
As the calm crafts of Tntican sages teach 
Those who wonid make theur country frnat, , B^ond 
The map of France my heart can trarei not, 
But fills that limit to fts farthest verge; 
And while I liye— Kichelien and f Yance are one. 
Tes, 

In thy unseen and abntract majesty, ^ 
My France — ^my country, I hare bodied forth 
A thing to love. What are these robes of state, 
This pomp, this palace? Perishable baubles I 
In this world two things only are immortals- 
Fame and a people! 

Enter Huguet. 

Httg. — ^My Lord Cardinal, 
Toor eminence bade me seek you at this hour. 

Rich, — Did I? — ^True, Huguet. So— you oTerheard 
Strange talk amongst these gallants? Snares and traps 
For Richelieu? — ^Well — ^we'U balk them; let me think. 
The men at arms you head — ^how many? 

Hug, — ^Twenty, 
My Lord. 

ilicA.— All trusty? 

Hug, — ^Yes, for ordinary 
Occasions — ^if for great ones, I would change 
Three-fourths at least! 

Rich. — ^Aye, what are great occasions ? 

Hug, — Great bribes ! 

Rich, (to Joseph.) — Good lack, he knows some panigoai 
Superior to great bribes. 

Hug. — ^True gentlemen, 
Who have transgressed the laws — and value iife. 
And lack not gold; your eminence alone 
Can grant them pardon. Ergo, you can trust thorn I 
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JUdL->Logicf 8obeil--^e»tIu»Aai>!M||irentT 
Be um'd and moonted. — (Ande.^ bo thej meet at mi4. 

nicht, • 

The attempt on me to-morrow. — ^UojL we*ll ttrike 
^Twixt wind and wUr.-^AknHL) Vow it need mnch timo 
To find these ornaments to hnman nature? 

Huff, — ^My Lord, the tnutleet are not birda 
That lore the daylight I do know a haont 
Where thcj meet nightly. 

BidL — ^Ere the di^^ be grey 
All conld be arm'd, Mwembted, and atBaelle 
In my old haliP 

ITiiy.— By one honr after midnight. 

iZidL— The castle's strong. Yon kno\rits ontletB» HugostT 
Woald twenty men, well posted, keep snch gnard 
That not one step (and murder's step is stealthy) 
Conld glide within unseen ? 

Htig. — ^A triple wall — 
A drawbridge and portcullis — twenty men. 
Under my lead, a month might hold that castle 
Against a host. 

Bkk — They do not strike till morning, 
Yet I will shift the quarter. — Bid the grooms 
Prepare the litter. — ^I will hence to Raelle 
While daylight last ; and one hour after midnight 
You and your twenty saints shall seek me thither ! 
You're made to rise I — ^You are, sir;— ^yes of lynx. 
Ears of the stag, a footfisU like the snow;— 
You are a reliant fellow; — ^yea, a trusty, 
Beligious, exemplary, incorrupt, 
And precious jewel of a fellow, Huguet ! 
If I life lonjr enough, — ^aye, marie my words^ 
If 1 iive iong enough, you*ii be a coloael — 
Koblc, perhaps I One hour, sir, after midnight 

Hug. — You lf*ave me dumb with gratitude, my lord; 
ril pick the trustiest Candei Marion's house can furnisii. 
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Bteh, — ^How like a spider shall I sit in my hole, 
And watch the meshes tremble. 

Joseph, — ^Bat, my lord. 
Were it not wiser still to man the palace, 
And seize the traitors in the act? 

Bieh, — ^Noj Lonis, 
Long chafed against me ; he'll say I hatched the treason. 
Or scout my charge. He half desires my death: 
But the despatch to Bouillon, some dArk scheme 
Against his crown — there is our weapon, Joseph I 
With that all safe— without it all is peril I 
Meanwhile to my old castle ; you to court, 
Diving with careless eyes into men's hearts. 
Good — ^all faroors, 

If Fran9ois be but bold, and Hugnet honest. 
Huguet — ^I half stispect-^he bowed too low— 
'Tis not his way, 

Joseph, — ^This is the curse, my lord. 
Of your high statie ; suspicion of all men. 

RicK («arffy.)— True ; true ; my leeches bribed to pdMm-^ 
pages 
To strangle me in sleep— my very king 
(This brain, the unresting loom, from which was woren 
The purple of his greatness) leagued against me— 
Old — childless— friendless— broken — ^aU fbrsake^- 
AU-all— but— 

JoA— What? 

i^ic'A.— The hidomitable heart 
Of Armand Bicheliem 

•Tiw. — And Joseph 

Rich, (after apause.) — ^You 

Yes, I believe yon^-yes; for all men fear you-— 

And the world loves you not. And I, friend Jo06)}K 

I am the only man who could, my Joseph, 

Make you a bHhop. Come, well go to dinner, 

And talk the while of methods to advance 

Oar Mother Church. Ah, Joseph,— ^isAo;? Joseph, IBxemt 

B B 
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ThIBD SgBHX. — MlDMIOIIT. 

RicaBUXlff GuCb at Budk^A Gothic chamber—MooMlighi 
at dm wmdow^ oocadimaUy obacuretL 

Htci (i f a rf& if.)— " In silence and ti night the conidenoe 
feeb 
That life ihoiild soar to nobler ends than power.'* 
80 sayest tfaon, sage and sober moralist ! 
But wert thoa tried? Sablime Philosophy, 
Tboa art the Patriarch*s kdder, reaching hearen. 
And bright with beckoning angeUp bat, alas I 
We see thee, like the patriarch, but in dreams, 
Bjr the first step— doll slunbering on the eirth. 
I am not happy I— > 

When I am dost my name shall, like a star, 
Shine throngli wan space a glory— and a prophet, 
Whereby pale seers diall from their aery towers 
Con all the ominoos signs, benign or eril. 
That make the potent astroiogue of kings. 
Bat shall the fntore judge me by the ends 
That I have wrought, or by the dubioas means 
Thnragh which the stream of my renown hath run 
Into the many-Toiced, nnfathomed Time? 
Foul in its bed lie weeds, and heaps of slime. 
And with its wares, when sparkling in the son, 
Oft-times the secret riyulets that swell 
Its might of waters, blend the hnes of blood. 
Yet are my sins not those of circukstakcb, 
That all penrading atmosphere, wherein 
Onr spines, idke the unsteady lizard, take 
The tints that colour, and the food that nnrtmes? 
O! ye, whose hour-ghiss shifts its tranquil sands 
In the nnTex'd silence of a student's cell;— 
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Te, whose nntemptcd hearts hare never toss'd 

Upon the dark and stormy tides where life 

Gires battle to the elements, — and man 

Wrestles with man for some slight ) lank, whose weijjht 

"Will bear but one — ^while round the desperate wretch 

The hungry billows roar — ^and the fierce Fate, 

Like some huge monster, dim-seen througli the surf, 

Waits him who drops; — jq safe and formal men. 

Who write the deeds, and with nnfeverish hand 

Weigh in nice scales the motives of the great, — 

Ye cannot know what ye have never tried! 

History preserves only the fleshless bones 

Of what we are — and by the mocking sknll 

The would-be wise pretend to guess the features ! 

Without the roundness and the glow of life 

How hideous is the skeleton I Without 

The colourings and humanities that clothe 

Our errors, the anatomists of schools 

Can make our memory hideous! 

I have wrought 
Great uses ont of evil tools — and they 
In the time to come may bask beneath the light 
Which I have stolen from the angry gods. 
And warn their sons against the glorious theft. 
Forgetful of the darkness which it broke. 
I have shed blood — but I have had no foes 
Save those the state had. — If my wrath was deadly, 
*Tis that I felt my country in my veins. 
And smote her sons as Brutus smote his own. 
And yet I am not happy — blanch'd and searM 
Before my time — breathing an air of hate, 
And seeing daggers in the eyes of men, 
And wasting powers that shake the thrones of earth 
In contests with the insects— bearding kings 
And braved by lackies — ^murder at my bed ; 
And lone amidst the multitudinous web, 
Witlx the di-ead Three-^'that are the Fates who hold 
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The woof and ■bwi^-tbe Monk, the Spy, the HeadoMO. 
And thig is power! AlasI I am not happj. 

[4/lflrajMMMj 
And yet the Nile is ftetted by the weeds 
Ito rifling roots not up: but nerer yet 
Did one last barrier by a ripple Tex 
My onward tide, nnswept in sport away. 
Am I so mthless, then, that I do hate 
Them who hate me? Tosh, tnshl I do not hate i 
Kay, I forgiTe. The statesman writes the doom. 
But the priest sends the blessing. I forgive them. 
But I destroy i foregiyeness is mine own, 
l>estnictton is the state's ! For private life, 
Scripture the goide,— for public, MachiaveL . 
Would fortune serve me if the Heaven were wroth? 
For chance makes half my greatness. X was bom 
Beneath the aspect of a bright-eyed star. 
And my triumphant adamant of soul 
Is but the fix'd persuasion of success. 
Oh 1— here 1— that spasm— again I-— How life and death 
Do wrestle for me momently 1 

I beautiful^-aU golden— «entle youthl 
Making thy palace in the earless front 
And hopeftil eye of man— ^re yet the soul 
Hath lost the memories which (so FUto dream'd) 
Breath'd glory from the earlier star it dwelt in — 

01 for one gale from thine-exnlting morning! 
Could I recall the past, — or had not set 

The prodigal treasures of the bankrupt soul 

In one slight bark upon the shoreless seal 

The yoked steer, after his day of toil. 

Forgets the goad, and rests : — to me alike 

Or day ornig^ Ambition has no rest! 

Shall I resign ?— Who can resign himself ? 

For custom is ourself ! — As drink and food 

Become our bone and flesh — the aliments 

Kurtttring our moUcr part, the mind-^-thooghtt^ dreams. 
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Faarions and aims, in the revalyin^^ cjcle 
Of the great alchemy — at length are mado 
Oar mind itself ! and jet the sweets of leisure— 
An honoured home,— far from these base intrigues, — 
An eyrie on the heaven-kiss'd heights of wisdom — 

{^Taking up the booL"} 

Speak to me, moralist ! ni heed thy connseL 
Were it not best 

JSnter Francois hastily, and in part disguised. 

RicK (Jlinging away the book.) — ^Philosophy, thou liest! 
Quick — the despatch I — ^Power— empire I Boy - the packet 1 

Fran, — ^Kill me, my lord! 

jRich, — They knew thee — ^they suspected — 
They gave it not 

Fran, — ^He gave it — he — the Count 
De Baradas ; with his own hand he gave it ! 

Bich. — Baradas I Joy! out with it! 

Fran. — ^Listen, 
And then dismiss me to the hei^dsman. 

i?tcA.— Hal 
Goon. 

Fran, — ^They led me to a chamber. There 
Orleans and Baradas — and some half-score. 
Whom I knew not — were met — 

BicK — ^Not more I 

Fran, — ^But from 
Th' adjoining chamber broke the din of Toices^ 
The clattering tread of armed men : — at times 
A shriller cry, that yelled out, ** Death to Hicheliea I* 

Rich. — Speak not of me; thy country is in danger I 
Th* adjoining room — So, so — a separate treason I 
The one thy ruin, France ! — the meaner crime, 
Ijeft to their tools — my murder I 

Fran, — Baradas 
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Questioned me close — dcmiirr*d — nntfl, at last. 
Overruled by Orleaos — gave the packet — toldxofl 
That life and death were in the scroU. — This £o]d — 

J^ich, — Gold is no proof 

Fran. — ^And Orleans promised thousands, 
When Bouillon's trumpets in the streets of Paris 
Itaug ont the shrill answer: hastening from the house, 
M7 footstep in the stirrup, Marion stole 
Across the threshold, whispering, '^Lose no nioment 
Ere Richelieu hare the packet : tell him, too — 
Murder is in the winds of night, and Orleans 
Swears, ere the dawn the Cardinal shall be day* 
She said, and trembling fled within : when lo 1 
A hand of iron griped me I Thro* the dark 
Gleam'd the dim shadow of an armed man : 
Ere I could draw, the prize was wrested from me, 
And a hoarse voice gasp'd — •* Spy, I spare thee, for 
This steel is viigin to thy lord !'* — with that 
He Tanish*d. — Scared, and trembling for thy safetj, 
I mounted, fled, and, kneeling at thy feet. 
Implore thee to acquit my faith — but not, 
like him, to spare my life. 

Hick — Who spake of life f 
I bade thee grasp that treasure as thine honour — 
A jewel worth whole hecatombs of lives! 
Begone I redeem thine honour! Back to Marion — 
Or Baradas — or Orleans — track the robber — 
Regain the packet — or crawl on to age — 
Age and gray hairs like mine — and know, thou hast lost 
That which had made thee great and saved thy country. 
See me not till thou'st bought the right to seek me. 
Away! Nay, cheer thee! thou hast not foil'd yet — 
There's no such word as **faill^ 

Fran, — Bless you, my Lord, 
For that one smile! I'll wear it on my heart 
To light me back to irhtui^»h« 
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Bwk, — ^ilieixMr youth f 
An elder had ask'd life* . T ]ov^ the yonnji^l 
For as great men lire not in their own time 
But the next race, — so in the yoong my -sonl 
Kakes many Richelieus. He will win it yet! 



PoTiXTU ScENis. — Gardens of the Louvre, 

Enter Trascojb. 

JVan.— An search, as yet, in rain for Mauprat I Noi 
At home since yestemoon — a soldier told me 
He saw him pass this way with hasty strides; 
Should he meet Baradas they'd rend it from him — 
And then — benignant Fortune smile upon me! 
I am thy son! If thou desert'st me now, 
Come Death, and snatch me from disgrace. Bat aol 
Tliere's a great Spirit erer in the air 
That from prolific and far-spreading wings 
Scatters the seeds of honour — yea, the walk 
And moats of castled forts, the barren- seas. 
The cell wherein the pale-eyed student holdi 
Talk with melodious science — all are sown 
With everlasting honours, if our souls 
WiU toil for fame as boors for bread — > 

Enter De Maufrat. 

Ve Maup. — Oh, let me. — 
Let me but meet him foot to foot — Fll dig 
The Judas from his heart; — albeit the King 
Should o*er him cast the purple 1 

Fran, — ^Mauprat! hold: — 
Where is the 

De ifav/i.— Well ! What would*st than? 

Fran, — ^The despatch I 
The packet Look on me — I senre the Cardinal -«> 
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Too know me. Did jon not keep c^uffd lait niirlit 
Bj Manon's hoa«e? 

De Maup, — ^I did: — ^iio matter now! 
They told me he was heret 

FrtM. — OjoyI quick — quick — 
The packet tjioti didst wrest from me? 

De Jfaw/>.--The packet? 
What, art thon he I dccm'd the Cardinal*8 spj 
(Dtipe that I was) — and overhearing Marion — 

Fran, — ^The same — restore it ! haste ! 

De Maup. — I have it not: 
Mcthon^^ht it but revealed onr scheme to Richelica, 
And, as we mounted, gave it to 

Enter Babadas. 
Stand back I 

Now, vilUiin I now, I have thee I 
( To Francois,) — Hence, sir I Draw / 

Fran, — Art mad? the King's at hand I leave him to 
Richelieu I 
Speak — the despatch — to whom — 

De Maup. {Dashing him aside, and rushing to BARADA&'^k — 
Thou triple slanderer! 
I'll set my heel upon thy crest 1 

/Van.— Fly— fly! 
The King! 

Enter , at one side, Lonu, Oblkaks, Db Bebinoheh, 

courtiers, ffc., at the other, the guards hastily, 
Louis, — Swords drawn, before our very palace I 
Have our laws died with Richelieu? 

Bar. — Pardon, sire, — 
My crime but self-defence.— {i^'</e to Eiko.) It is De 
Mauprat! 
Louis, — ^Dare he thus brave us? 

[Babadas goes to the guard and gives a warrant'} 
De Mavp, — Sire in the Cardinal's name — 
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Bar, — Seize him — disarm — to the BasttUo ! 

[De Maupsat seized, struggles with the guard ^TRJLl!COin 
restlessly endeavouring to pacify and speak to him — 
when the gates open.'] 



Enter Richelieu and JofOEPOffoUowed by arquebusiers. 

Bar. ^The dead 
Return'd to life ! 

Louis, — ^Whatl a mock death! this tops 
The infinite of insnlt. 

De Maup. (breaking from guards,") — ^Priest and hero I 
For you are both — protect the truth 1 

/?tcA.— What's this ? 

{^Taking the writ from guard.'] 

De Ber. — ^Fact in philosophj. Foxes have got 
Nine lives as well as cats I 

Bar. — ^Be firm, my liege. 

Louis. — ^I have assumed the sceptre — I will wield it I 

Joseph. — ^The tide runs counter — there *11 be shipwreck 
somewhere. 

[Babadas and Orleans keep close to the Kino — whis- 
pering and prompting him, when Richelieu speaks.] 

Bich. — ^High treason — Faviaux 1 still that stale pretence ! 
My liege, bad men (aye. Count, most knavish men !) 
Abuse your royal goodness. For this soldier 
France hath none braver— and his youth's hot folly. 
Misled (by whom your Highness may conjecture I}^ 
Is long since cancelled by a loyal manhood. 
I, shre, have pardoned him. 

Louis. — And we do give. 
Your V^rdon to the winds. Sir, do your duty ! 

Bic/L — ^What, sire ? you do not know — Oh, pardon i 
Ton know not yet that this brave, honest heart, 
8rood between mine and murder ! Sire I for my sake— 
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7or joar old ferfiDt's take— undo tlili wrong. 
See, let me lend the tentenoe. 

LamiMj^M your peril I 
This if too much. — ^Agftio, sir, do your datj I 

Bieh.Sipetk not, bat go : — ^I would not see joung Yalonr 
80 humbled ae grej Service 1 

Dt Mat^-^Sue jou well I 
8ftYe Julie, and console her. 

f^n, (oiide to J>e Mauprat ) — ^The despatch 1 
Tour fiite, foes, life, bang on a word 1 to whom I 

J>€ Maup.—1o Huguet. 

Ffom, Hash— keep council 1 silence I— hope 1 

[Exeunt De Maupbat and guar(L\ 

Bat* (fltidB to JPWia^).— Has he the packet ? 
JWm. — ^He will not rereal^ 
{Aride.) Work, brain ! beat, heart I «* 7%ere*« no such word 
OM/aiL" lExit Fbakcois.] 

Mick OBercc^.>^JEtoora, mjr lords, room I The minister 
of franco 
Can need no intercession with the King. 

ITheyfaUbackJ] 

Xeini.— 'What means this false report of death. Lord Car- 
dinal? 

SidL — ^Are jon then anger*d, ore, that I lire still ? 

Lams, — ^No ; but such artifice — 

BidL — Not mine : — look elsewhere I 
Louis — my castle swarm'd with the assasdns. 

Bof, {advancing). — ^We have pnnisVd them already. 
Huguet now 
In the Bastille. Oh ! my Lord, we were prompt 
To ayenge you— mv were — , 

iZicA.— We ? Ha ! ha I you hear, 
Vj liege I — What page, man^ in the last court gmmmur 
Made you a plural ? Count, you have seized the AtrebiMi^- 
Ske^ shall I name tbe master t 
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Louis, — Tash I my lord, 
The old contrivance : — ever does your wit 
Invent assassins,— that ambition may 
Slay rivals— 

Rich, — ^Rivals, sire I in what ? 
Service to France ! / have none I Lives the man 
"Whom Europe, paled before your glory, deems 
Bival to Armand Hichelien ? 

£o«tV.—- What, so haughty f 
Semember, he who made can unmake. 

Mich, — Never 1 
Never I Tour angler can recall your trusty 
Annul my office, spoil me of my lands, 
Rifle my coffers, — ^but my name — ^my deeds, 
Are royal in a land beyond your sceptre 1 
Pass sentence on me, if you wUl ; from kings, 
Lo, I appeal to "Hme I Be just, my liege-— 
I found your kingdom rent with heresies 
And bristling with rebellion ; lawless nobles 
And breadless serfs ; England fomenting discord; 
Austria — ^her clutch on your dominion ; Spain 
Forging the prodigal gold of either Ind 
To armed thunderbolts. The arts lay dead. 
Trade rotted in your marts, your armies mutinous^ 
Your treasury bankrapt. Would you now revoke 
Your trust? so be it ! and I leave you sole, 
Supremest monarch of the mightiest realm. 
From Ganges to the Icebergs. Look without — 
No foe not humbled I Look within I the arts 
Qait, for our schools, their old Hesperides, 
The golden Italy ! while throughout the veins 
Of your vast empire flows, in strengthening tides. 
Trade, the calm health of nations I Sire, I know 
Your smoother courtiers please you best — nor measure 
Myself with them, — ^yet sometimes I would doubt 
If statesmen rock'd and dandled into power 
Could leave such legacies to kings ! 
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Xovit. — ^Eiumgli I 
Tonr eminence most excuse a longer aadience. 
To jour own fialace. — For our conference thb 
Kor place — nor season. 

Bkk — Good, my liege, for Justice, 
All place a temple, and all season, summer 1 
Do jTOQ denj me justice? Saints of hearen ! 
He tarns from me I Do you deny me justice? 
For fifteen jrears, while in these hands dwelt empire, 
The homblest craftsman — ^the obscarest vassal — 
The very leper shrinKing from the sun, 
Tho* loathed by charity, might ask for justice ! 
Not with the &wning tone and crawling mien 
Of some I see around you— counts and princes — 
Kneeling for yborar*, — ^but, erect and loud. 
As men who ask man*s rights I my liege, my Louis, 
Do you refiise me justice — audience even — 
In the pale presence of the baffled Murther ? 

Xods. — Lord Cardinal— one by one yon have seyer*d from 
me 
The bonds of human lore — all near and dear 
Mark*d oat for yengcance— «xile or the scaffold. 
Ton find me now amidst my trustiest friends. 
My closest kindred ; — ^you would tear them from me ; 
They murder you forsooth, since tne they love. 
Enongh of plots and treasons for one rcign I 
Home I Home I and sleep away these phantoms 1 

I ^patience. Heaven 1 sweet Heaven I Sire, from the foci 

Of that great throne these hands have raised aloft 
On an Olympus, looking down on mortals 
And worshipp'd by their awe — ^before the foot 
Of that high throne, — spurn you the grey-hair'd man 
Who gave you empire — ^and now sues for safety ? 

Zoiiif. — ^No : — ^when we see your eminence in truth 
At ihefoot of the throne— well listen to you. 

lExiiJjomB.2 
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Orleans. — Saved ! 

Bar. — ^For this, deep thanks to Julie and to Manpratf 

Rick. — My Lord de Buradas — I pray your pardon— 
You are to be my successor I your hand, sir 1 

Bar. (aside.}— \Yh&t can this mean ? 

Rich. — ^It trembles, see I it trembles 1 
The hand that holds the destinies of nations 
Ought to shake less I Poor Baradas I poor France I 

Bar. — Insolent 

lExeunt Db Baradas and Court'] 

Rick. — Joseph — Did you hear the King? 

Josepk. — I did — there's danger I Had you been less 
haughty 

iStcft.— And snfferM slaves to chuckle— "See the Car- 
dinal — 
How meek his eminence is to-day ** — ^I tell thee 
This is a sti-ife in which the loftiest look 
Is the most subtle armour 

Josepk — But 

Bick. — No time 
For iiis and buts — ^I will accuse these traitors! 
Fran9ois shall witness that De Baradas 
Gave him the secret missive for De Bouillon, 
And told him life and death were in the scrolL 
I wUl— I will— 

Josepk — Tush I Francois is your creature; 
So they will say, and laugh at you!— your witnen 
Must be that same despatch. 

Rich. — ^Away to Marion I 

Josepk — I have been there — she is seized — remoTed'--i]ii« 
prisoned — 
By the count's orders. 

Bich. — Goddess of bright dreams. 
My country, shalt thou lose me now, when most 
Thou need'st thy worshipper? My native land ! 
Let nie but ward this dagger from thy heftrt. 
And die— but on thy bosom I 
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SCENE FBOM THE COMEDY OF « MONET.- — 

BULWVB. 

[In dialogues like the following, which are ^apposed to be 
copiei of the conTenation of ordinary life, the style of the 
•peaker shonld be easy, animated, nnrcstrained, and free from 
effort and declaniation. Practice of this kind will tend to 
give grace and variety to his elocution.] 

ScKKS— £t£LTm'8 house in London. 

YjTkltv^ a rich man of fashion — Stout and Gixwsmore, 
violent politicians of opposite parties — Sharp, alawyer». 

Enter Etsltv, meeting Stout, who comes in out of. breathy 
wSlk haste — Suarp is seated at a desk, 

Evebfm. — Stout, you look heated I 

Sfout (with great eagerness, but pompously), — I hear 
youVe just bought the great Groginhole property. 

Evefyn. — It k true. Sharp says it*8 a bargain. 

Stout, — Well, my dear friend Hopkins, member for Grog- 
inhole, can't live another month — excellent creature, the 
dearest friend I have in the world — but the interests of man- 
kind forbid regret for individuals ! Fopkins intends to start 
for the borough the instant Hopkins is dead ! — your interest 
will secure his election. Now is your time ! put yomself 
forward in tne march of enlightenment ! — By all that's t»- 
goted, here comes Glossmore I 

Enter Glossmokib. 

Gloss, (eagerly.) — So lucky to find you at home ! Hop- 
kins, of Groginhole, is not long for this world. Popkins, the 
brewer, is already canvassing underhand (so very ungentle- 
man-like I). Keep your interest for young Lord Cipher — a 
most valuable caodidate. This is aH awful moment— the t 
stitution depends on his return I Vote for Cipher I 
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^StoMt^Fopkins is yovr man. 

Evelyn (maaingy^-^Cvphsx and Pbpkins — Poplins and 
Cipher. Enlightenment and Fopkhn — Cipher and the Con- 
stitution ! I am puzzled ! Stottt, I am not known at Grog- 
inhole. 

Stout — Your property's known there I 

Evelyn, — Bat purity of election-— independence of voters. — 

Stout — To be sure : Cipher bribes abominably. Frustrate 
his schemes — ^preserve the liberties of the borough — ^tum every 
man out of his house who votes against enlightenment and 
Popkins. 

Evehjn. — Right I down with those who take the liberty to 
admire any liberty except our liberty 1 That is liberty ! 

Oloss, — Cipher has a stake in the country — will have fifty 
thousand a-year — Cipher will never give a vote without con- 
sidering beforehand how people of fifty thousand a-year will 
he affected by the motion. 

Evdyn, — Bight : for as without law there wouM be no pro- 
perty, so to be the law for property is the only proper property 
of law I That «s law! 

Stout — Popkins is all for economy : there's a sad waste of 
the public money — they give the Speaker five thousand a-year, 
when Tve a bn^er-in law who takes the chair at the vestry, 
wkI who fosures me e<mfidentially he*d consent to be Speaker 
i(Nr half the money. 

Glo9&, — Enough, Mr. Stout. Mr. Evelyn haa too much aft 
•take for a leveUer. 

Stout — And too much sense for a bigot 

GIqm.-^-A bigot, sir] 

iStoat— Tes,abigot! 

{Puts his hat on, and vith his hands in hk pockets 
looks fiercdy at GLoasMOitB.] 

Evdyn (laughing), — Mr. Evelyn has no politics at alL 
Did you ever play at battledore? 

^0^-— Battledore I 

Evelyn, — Battledore — that is, a contest between two par- 
ties i both parties knock abont something with singular skill 
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-^•omething if kept ap — ^high — low — here— there— eTerjr* 
w hcr g n owhere 1 XIow grave ore the players ! how anxioas 
the bjftanden 1 how nulaj the battledores I But, when this 
something falls to the ground, onlj fancy — it's nothing but 
cork and feather I — Go and play by yourselycs — Fm no hand 
at it. 

SloMi (a$uie), — Sad ignorance I Aristocrat I 

GiotfM, (aside,) — ^Heartless principles I Parvenu I 

StotiL — ^Then you don't go agaimst us ? Til bring Fopkins 
. to-morrow. 

Gloiu — Keep yourself free till I present Cipher to you. 

StotU, — ^I must go to inquire after Hopkins. The return 
of Popkins will be an era in history. [Croes ouL\ 

Glou, — I must go to the club : the eyes of the country 
are upon Grqginhole. If Cipher fail, the constitution is 
gone. [Goe« ouQ 

Evelyn. — All parties alike I nothing but money 1 Money 
veretu Man I~ Sharp, come here — ^let me look at you. (Sharp 
ri$e$ from the desk) — You are my agent, my lawyer, my 
man of business. I believe you honest; — but what is ho- 
nesty ? — ^where does it exist ? in what part of us ? 

Sharp, — ^In the heart, I suppose, sir. 

Ecefyn. — Mr. Sharp, it exists in the breeches* pocket I Ob- 
serve, I lay this piece of yellow earth on the table — ^I contem- 
plate you both i — the man there — the gold here. Now, there 
it many * man in those streets as honest as you are, who 
moves, thinks, feels, and reasons as well as we do ; excellent 
in form, imperishable in soul ; who, if his pockets were three 
days empty, would sell thought, reason, body, and soul too, 
for that little coin I Is that the fault of the man ? No 1 it is 
the fault of mankind. God made man ; behold what mankind 
has made a god I By the bye. Sharp, send a hundred pounds 
10 the poor bricklayer whose house was burnt down yesterday. 

Sharp,— Yes, sir. 

Evdjfn, — ^Well, man, don't stand gaping there : have you 
no bowela f Go and lee to it immediately. 

\'7%ey go out at opposite stdSeal 
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SCENE FROM "THE POOR GENTLEMAN.''— 

COLMAN. 

[To this dialogue, the same observations as those which 
preceded the last apply ; with this addition, that the eccentric 
^feculiarities of Ollapod mast be marked by a brisk utterance 
And a ccmic manner.] 

Characters : Sib Chaisles Croplaot) — ^Wabiter, his 
Steward — Ollapod. 

War. — ^Your honour is right welcome into Kent I am ' 
proud to see Sir Charles Cropland on his estate again. I 
hope jou mean to staj on the spot for some time. Sir Charles ? 

Sir C. — ^A very tedious time — three days, Mr. Warner. 

War, — Ah, good sir ! things would prosper better if you 
honoured us with your presence a little more. I wish you 
lived entirely upon the estate. Sir Charles. 

, Sir C. — ^Thank you, Warner ; but modem men of fashion 
find it devilish difficult to live upon their estates. 

War, — The country about you so charming I 

Sir C. — Look ye, Warner: I must hunt in Leicestershire — 
for that's the thing. In the frosts, and the spring months, I 
must be in town, at the clubs — for that's the thing. In 
summer, I must be at the watering-places — for that's the 
thing. Now, Warner, under these circumstances, how is it 
possible for me to reside upon my estate? For my estate 
being in Kent 

War, — The most beautiful part of the country I . 

Sir C, — Hang beauty 1 We don't mind that in Leicester- 
shire. My estate, I say, being in Kent 

War. — ^A land of milk and honey I 

Sir C, — T hate milk and honey I 

TTar.— Alandoffatl 

Sir C. — Melt your fat! Listen to me: my estate being 
in Kent 

War, — So woody I 

Sir C— Bum the wood 1 No, that's wrong— for it't con- 
venient—I am come on purpose to cat it 
c c 
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Wtr. — All ! I was afrmid so 1 Dice on tbe table, and tlieiv 
Ikt »xa |r> ite not! Moiiej losi tt play, and tken, good 
Uci ' the forest groans for it. 

^^ C. — Boi you an not the forest, and whj the dence do 
fom cTuan for it? 

li'itr.— I heartilj trish. Sir Charles, yon maj not encumber 
tko t^Kiljr estate. Yoor worthy ancestors had views ibr 
t^ir posterity. 

Sir C. — And I shall have riews for my posterity: I shall 
Ukc especial care the trees sha^t intercept their prospect. 
Iji short, Vr. Warner, I most have three thousand pounds in 
line days. Fell timber to that amount, immediately. Tis 
mj peremptory order, sir. 

Wmr. — I shall obey yon. Sir Charles; but 'tis with a heavy 
hmn. Forgive an c^d servant of the family, if he grieves to 
we Tom forget some of the duties for which society has a 
ekon upon yoo. 

^fl. <7 _\Vhat do you mean by daties? 

^^, Duties, Sir Charles, which the extravagant man of 

^ttpmy can never fulfil: such as to support the dignity of 
m Ku'^lish landholder, for the honour of old England; to 
pramotl tbe welfare of his honest tenants ; and to succour 
tic iadnstrious poor, who naturally look up to him for assist- 
«Bee> Bat I shidl obey you. Sir Charles. {Exitl 

g^ ^ X tiresome old blockhead 1 — But where is this 

CHEpodf His jamble of physic and shooting may enliven 
ve; and to a man of gallantry, in the country, his intelligence 
11 bj no means uninteresting, nor his services inconvenient. 

Enter Ollapos. 

AhlOnapodI 

OCl— Sir Charles, I have the honour to be your dave ! 
Hnpe vtior health is good. Been a hard winter here— sore 
UinMta were plenty— so were woodcocks. Flushed four 
con^h one morning, in a half-mile walk from omr town, to 
cupu Ma. Q«iri« of « qninsey. May coming on soon. Sir 
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70a come to sojourn, bir Charles. tsihouM'nt be always oh 
the wing — that's beinoj too flighly. {/^aug/dug,) ijel hei 
hel Do you take, goocl sir? do you tak«? 

Sir C. — Oh, yes, I take. But, by the cockade in your hat, 
Ollapod, you have added lately, it seems, to your avocations. 

OIL — ^He! He! Yes, Sir Charles. I have now the honour 
to be comet in the volunteer association corps <4' our town. 
It fell out unexpected — pop» on « sudden j like the goiji^ ©flf 
of a field-piece, or an alderman in an apoplexy. 

Sir C — ^Explain. 

Oil, — Happening to be at home — rainy day — no going 
out to sport, blister, shoot, n.or bleed — was busy behind the 
counter. — You know my shop. Sir Charles — Galpn's Head 
over the door — new gilt him last week, by the bye-^looks 
as fresh as a pilL 

Sir C, — Well, no more on that head now. Proceed. 

OU. — On that head! (^Laughing.) He! hel he! That's 
very well — very well, indeed ! Thank you, good sir — I owe 
you one! — Churchwarden Posh, of our town, being ill of an 
indigestion, from eating three pounds of measly pork at a 
vestry dinner, I was making up a cathartic for the patient; 
when who should strut into the shop but Lieutenant Grains, 
the brewer, sleek as a dray-horse — in a smart scarlet jacket, 
tastily turned up with a rhubarb-coloured lapellel I confess 
his figure struck me. I looked at him, as I was thumping the 
mortar, and felt instantly inoculated with a military ardour. 

Sir C. — Inoculated ! I hope your ardour was of a favourably 
sort 

Ofll-:— Hal ha! That's very well — very well, indeed I — 
Thank you, good sir — I owe you one! We first talked of 
shooting — he knew my celebrity that way, Sir Charles. X 
told him, the day before, I had killed six brace of birds. I 
thumped on at the mortar. — We then talked of physic; I 
told him, the day before, I had killed— lost, I mean, six brace 
of patients. I thumped on at the mortar, eyeing him all the 
while; for he looked devilish flashy, to be sure; audi felt an 
itching to belong to the corps. Tho medical and miMfaiy 
002 
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both deal in death, yoa know — so, 'tww natoraL He! he!— 
Do Jim take, good Birf do jou taket 

Sir C, — Take! — Oh, nobody can miss. 

OU. — ^He then talked of the corps itself; said it was sickljr; 
and if a professional person wonld administer to the health of 
the association, dose the men, and drench the horses, he could, 
perhaps, procnre him a cometcy. 

Sir C. — ^WeU, you jumped at the oflTer? 

(HL — Jumped! I jumped over the counter; kicked down 
Churchwarden Posh's cathartic into the pocket of Lieutenant 
Grains* smart scarlet jacket, tastily turned up with a rhubarb- 
coloured lapelle; embraced him and his offer; and I am now 
Comet OUapod, apothecary, at the Galen's Head, of the Asso- 
ciation Corps of Cayalry, at your sen'icel 

Sir C. — ^I wish you joy of your appointment. Ton may 
now distil water for the shop from the laurels you gather in 
the field. 

O//:— Water for— Oh I laurel- water. He! he! Come, 
that's very well — very well, indeed! Thank you, good sir — 
I owe you one! Wliy, I fancy ftime will follow, when the 
poison of a small mistake I made has ceased to operate. 

Sir C, — ^A mistake! 

on. — Haying to attend Lady Kitty Carbuncle, on a grand 
field-day, I clapped a pint bottle of her ladyship's diet-drink 
into one of my holsters, intending to proceed to the patient, 
after the exercise was over. I reached the martial ground, 
and jalaped — galloped, I mean — wheeled, and flourished, 
with great echt; but when the word ''Fire!" was given, 
meaning to pull out my pistol, in a deuce of a hurry, I pre- 
sented, neck foremost, the diet-drink of Lady Kitty Carbuncle; 
and the medicine being, unfortunately, fermented, by the jolt- 
ing of my horse, it forced out the cork, with a prodigious pop, 
full in the face of my gallant commander. 

Sir C. — ^Ha! ha! ha! A mistake, indeed. 

OIL — ^Bother awkward! — But, Sir Charles, excuse me— 
your servanti I most march — patients impatient Yoa 
take? 
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Sir C, — O 768 1 taid lo will tbey, I hxkojf befeie you've 
done with them. 

OU, — Ha] physTc — certainly I Salts, rhubarb, senna^oolo- 
qnintida, scammoaj, gamboge. Qood, good I thank you, 
good sir; I owe you one. [ They go o^ onoppoaik sides,^ 



HAMLET'S SOULOQXJY ON LIFE AND DEATH. - 

SuAHSPEAniU 

[In the deep tone of solemn reflection.] 

To BE — or not to be? — that is the question I 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, — 
Or, to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And by opposing end them I — To die?-— to sleep: 
No more: and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to: — 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'dl — To die, — to sleep: — 
To sleep? — perchance to dream: aye, there's the mb: 
For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause! There's the respect 
Which makes calamity of so long life: 
For who would bear the whips and scorns o' the time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contomejlyy 
The pangs of dcspis'd love, the law's delay. 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
Which patient merit of the unworthy takes. 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bwre bodkin?— Who would fardles hew. 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death — 
That undiscover'd country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns — puzzles the will. 
And niakes ua rather bear those His we htms 
c c 3 
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Than ity to othen that we know not of.-— 
'lliiBi coiucienet) doefl make cowardu o/ ub all. 
And thus the native hne of resolution 
If sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thonght» 
And enterprises of gpreat pith and momcni. 
With thb regard, their currents turn awry. 
And lose the name of action. 



NIGHT SOLILOQUY IN VENICK— Byrom. 
SCKHS — Pahce of the Patrician Lioki. 

LiORi, k^^g atide his cloak and mask, 

1 wnx to rest, right weary of this reyel. 
The gayest we hare held, for many moons. 
And yet, I know not why, it cheer'd me not; 
There came a heaviness across my heart. 
Which, in the lightest movement of the dance, 
Oppress'd me. 

And through my spirit chilled my hlood, until 
A damp, like death, rose o*er my brow; I stroTO 
To laugh the thought away, but 'twould not be; 
80 that I left the festival before 
It reached its zenith, and will woo my pillow 
for thoughts more tranquil, or forgetfidness. — 

IwiUtry 
Whether the air will calm my spirits : 'tis 
A goodly night: the cloudy wind which blew 
From the Levant, hath crept into its cave. 
And the broad moon has brightened. — What a stiUxiessl 
And what a contrast with the scene I left; 
Where the tall torches' glare, and silver lamps' 
More pallid gleam along the tap'stried walls, 
Spread over the reluctant gloom which haunts 
l^ose vast and dimly-latticed galleries, 
A dazzling mass of artificial light. 
Which showed all things, but nothing as thfij ware! 

Around me are the stoxs and waters, — 
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Worlds mirrored in the ocean, gootiUer si{;ht 
Tiian torches glared back by a gaudy glass; 
And the great element, which is to space 
What ocean is to earth, spreads its bine depths; 
Softened with the first breathing of the spring; 
The high moon sails upon her beauteous way, 
Serenely smoothing o'er the lofty walls 
Of those tall piles, and sea-girt palacep, 
Whose porphyry pillars, and whose costly fronts, 
Fraught with the orient spoil of many marbles, 
Like altars ranged along the broad canal. 
Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed, 
Rear*d up from out the waters, scarce less strangely 
Than those more massy and mysterious giants 
Of archifiectnre, those Titanian fabrics, 
Which point in Egypt's plains to times that liave 
No other record. All is gentle: nought 
Stirs rudely; but, congenial with the night. 
Whatever walks, is gliding like a spirit. 
The tinkling of some vigilant guitars 
Of sleepless lovers to a wakeful mistress. 
And cautious opening of the casement, showing 
That he is not unheard ; while her young hand,-— 
Fair as the moonlight, of which it seems part, 
So delicately white, it trembles in 
The act of opening the forbidden lattice. 
To let in love through music — ^makes his heart 
Thrill like his l3rre-8trings at the sight ; — the dash 
Phosphoric of the oar, or rapid twinkle 
Of the far lights of skimming gondolas, 
And the responsive voices of the choir 
Of boatmen, answering back, with verse for verse-* 
Some dusky shadow, chequering the Bialto— 
Some glimmering palace-roof, or tapering spire — 
Are all the sights and sounds which here pervade 
The ocean-bom and eaith-commanding city. 
How sweet and soothing is the hour ot calm ! 
o O 4 
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Ithank Ace,N}|*litI for Uum bast ckaied awaj 
Thuso horrid bodcments, wbich, aaudit the thson^ 
I could not diittipate, and— with the bleasiAg 
Of thr beip-gn and qaiet inflaence — 
Now will I to mj couch, although to rest 
If almoit wronging such • night as this. 



TBIAIr-SCENS FROM •* THE MEBCHANT OS 

Y£NXC£."— SUAKSFXAXB. 

ScBXB— ii Covrt ^Jmstiee in Vatiee. 

Tk9 I>UKl^ Magmtficoes, Aktohid, Bassanio, Gkatxako^ 
and Shylock* 

X>acJ(e.— Shjlock, the woiid thinks, and I tUakm ^% 
That thna bat lead*8t this fosiucm of thy matiee 
To the last hour of act ; and then, 'tis thought, 
Thonlt show thy mercy, and remorse, niore strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty : 
And, where thou now ezact*8t the penalty 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flesh]^ 
Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture. 
But, tonch'd with human gentleness and lore, 
Forgire a moiety of the principal : 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 
That have of late so huddled on his back ; 
Enough to press a royal merchant down. 
And pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint, 
From stubborn Turks, and Tartars, never trained 
To offices of tender courtesy.— 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shp. — ^I hare possess'd your grace of w^iat I pnipona^ 
And by our holy .sabbath hare I sworn. 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your chairter and your city's freedam. 
Vou'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
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A weight of cffiTion flesh, than to raeeiTO 

Three thousand ducats ; I'll not answer that i 

But saj, it is my humoar : is it answered ? 

What if my honse be troubled with a rat, 

And I he pleoaed to give ten theosand dacatf 

To hiiv«k baned : — ^what ave you answered yet? 

Some men there are love not a gapii^^ pig : 

Some, that are mad if they behold a eat { 

Now for your answer : 

As there is no firm reason to he reBdei*'4 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 

Why he a haxmless, neeessary cat ; 

So can I give no reason, J3pr .( will not, 

More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathiitg, 

I bear Antonio, that J foUow thus 

A losing suit against him. Are yon answered ? 
Bass, — This is no answer, thou nnfecding man, 

To excuse the current of thy cruelty, 
Shy, — I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 
Bass, — Do all men Idll the things they do not love ? 
Shy. — ^Hates any man Uie thing he would not kill ? 
Ba^s. — ^Every offence is not a bate at first. 
Shy, — ^What, wouldst thou- have a serpent-sting thee twice f 
Ant — I pray you, think you question with the Jew : 

Ton may as well go stand upon the beach, 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
You may as well use question with the wolf. 
Why he hath made t^e ewe bleat for the lamb; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven; 
You may «s well — do any thing most hard, 
As seek to soften that (than which whafs harder ?)— 
His Jewish heart : therefore I do beseech you^ 
Make no more offers, use no further means, 
But, with all brief and plain conveniency. 
Let me have judgment, and the Jew his wHl. 
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BasM. — "For tbj three thonsand ducats heie are Ms* 
5Ajf. — If ererjT dacat in six thousand ducats 

Were in six parts, and eveiy part a ducat, 

I would not draw them ; I would have my bond. 
Ihik§, — ^How sholt thou hope for mercy, rend*ring none f 
Shy. — ^WLat judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong f 

Tou have among you many a purchas'd slave, 

Which, like jour asses, and your dogs, and mnles^ 

Tou use in abject and in slavish parts. 

Because you bought them : — shall I say to yon. 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs : 

Why sweat they under burdens ? — let their beds 

Be made as soft as yours, let their palates 

Be season'd with such viands ? You will answer. 

The slaves are ours : — So do I answer you : 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him. 

Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it i 

If you deny me, fie upon your law. 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 

I stand for judgment : answer ; shall I have it ? 
Duke. — Upon my power, I may dismiss this conrti 

Unless a learned doctor. 

Whom I have sent for to determine this, 

Come here to-day. — 

And here, I take it, is the doctor come.— ^ 

Enter Pobtia, dressed like a Doctor of Laws. 

Duke. — ^Aro you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court ? 

Por. — ^I am informed throughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew f 

Duke, — ^Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

ITTheif stattd fiirA.2 

Por. — ^Is your name Shylock? 

Shif. — Shylock is my name. 

Por. — Of a strange nature is the suitr you follow } 
Tet in such rule, that the Venetian law 
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Cannot iinpngn yon, as yon do proceed. 
Yon stand within his danger, do yoa not? 

Ant. — Aye, so he says. 

Por. — ^Do you eonfess the bond ? 

Ant — ^I do. 

For. — ^Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy, — On what compulsion must I ? tell mc that 

Por. — The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless*d ; 
It bicsseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings , 
But mercy is above the sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's^ 
When mercy seasons justice : therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prajer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. — I have spoke thus much, 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; , 

Which, if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy. — My deeds upon my head 1 I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Por. — ^Is he not able to discharge the money ? 

Bass. — Tes, here I tender it fur him in the court; 
Yea, thrice the sum ; if that will not suffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart | 
If this will not suffice, it most appear 
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That malice bean doxm tiiitk And* I benoeli |!Oii» 
Wren once the law to your aathority t 
To do a great right, do a little wrong t 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

Por, — It must not be ; there is no power in Yenict 
Can alter a decree ectabliahod : 
rPwill be 7i)(ord€d for a preeedevt i 
And many an error, by the same example^ 
Will rush into the state t it cannot bo. 

Shjf, (in an ecMiaqf qf ddigkt) — ^A ]>&aiel ooBie to j^dft* 
roent ! yea* a Daniel ! — 
O wise young judge, how do I honour thee ! 

Por. — I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shy, — ^Hcre *tis, most reverend doctor, here it is. [Ctmhv iL} 

Por, — Shylock, there's thrice thy money offered tbee. 

5Ajf. — ^An oath, an oath ; I have an oath in heaven. 
Shall I lay perjury on my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 

Por.— Why, this bond is forfeit ( 
And lawfully by tliis the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart : — ^Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 

Shy» — When it is paid according to the tenor^-^* 
It doth appear, you are a worthy judge ; 
Tou know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound : I charge you by the law. 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar. 
Proceed to judgment ; by mj soul I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me ; I stay here on my bond. 

AnL — Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

iV.— Why, then, thus it is. 
Tou must prci>arc your bosom fur his knife: ^ 

Shy. — O, noble judge 1 O, excellent young won.! 

Por. — Yox the intent and purpot^e of the law 
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Haih iiill relation to the penalty, 

Which here appearcth dne upon the honcL 

Sfuf. — 'Tis yery true : O, wise and upright judg3 1 
How much more elder art thoa than thj looks I 

Por, — Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shy, — Ay, his breast : 
So says the bond :~Doth it not, noble judge ?— • 
Nearest his heart ; those are the yery words. 

Por.r— It is so. Are there balance here to weigh 
The flesh ? 

Shy, — ^I have them ready. 

IProduces the scales out of the folds of his eloaJi} 

Por, — ^Have by some snrgcon, Shylock, on your charge^ 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Shy, — ^Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

Por. — It is not so expressed; but what of that? 
•Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Sf^. — I cannot find it; 'tis not in the bond. 

Por, — Come, merchant, have you any thing to say? 

[^Portia takes a seat near the Duke— Shylock stands mttsifig,] 

Ant — But little; I am arm'd, and well prepar'd. 
Give me your hand, Bassanio; fare you well I 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 
For herein fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom: it is still her use. 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty; from which lingering penance 
Of such a misery doth she cut me off. 
Bepent not you that you shall lose your Mend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt; 
Por, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
111 pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Shy, — We trifle time: I pray thee, pnrsne sentence. 

Por, (comes forward.^ — ^A pound of that same merchant's 
flesh is thine; 
The court awards it, and the law doth glf e it 
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iS%.— Most rightful jndgel 

Par. — And jou mast cut this ieah from off bis faraufci 
The lav allows it, and the court awards it. 

Shy, — ^Muflt learned judge! — a sentence; eome,pnpai«. 

Por, — ^Tarry a little; there is something else. — 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
The words expressly are» a pound of flesh; 
Take then thj bond, take thou th j pound of fleibi 
But, in the cutting of it, if thou dost sh^ 
One drop of Christian blood, thj lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, conQscsito 
UAto the state of Venice. 

GnU'^O, upright judge 1— Mark, Jew!-* a learned jodge I 

Shp, {tremulousljf,)^U that the law ? 

Por.— Thyself shall see the act: 
For, as thou urgest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have jastiee, more than thou desir'st 

Grcu — O, learned judge! — Mark, Jew! — a learned judge J 

Shf.'^l take this olfer, then i-<-pay the bond thrice. 
And let the Christian go. 

Bau, — Here is the Hioney. 

Por.— Soft: 
The Jew shall have all jusUcos— soft 1— ^no haete;— • 
He shall have nothing bat the penalty. 

Gra. — O, Jew! an upright judge, a learned judgel 

Por, — Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor more» 
But just a pound of flesh; if thou tak'st mors^ 
Or less, than a just pound — be it bat so much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance. 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple! nay, if the scale do tarn 
But in the estimation of a hah: — 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Ortu — A second Daniel! a Daniel, Jew I 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 

i\r_Why doth the Jew pause? take llgr forWtwiy. 
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Shy,^Giye me my principal, and let ms ga 

Bass. — I have it ready for thee; here it is. 

Foi. — ilo bacli refufi'd it in the open eooit} 
He shall have merely justice, and his bond. 

Gra. — A Daniel, still say I ; a second Daniel t— 
I thank thee, Jevr, for teaching mo tliat word. 

Shy, — Shall I not barely hav^ my prinoipai? 

Por. — Thou shalt hax& nothing bat the fodeitiim* 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Sn^, — ^Why then the devU give him goi^ ot iti 
111 stay fm longer qaescion. 

Por, — ^Tarry, Jew: 
The law hath yet another hold ob yo«. 
It is enacted in the laws ^ Venice •— 
If it be prov'd against an aiien, 
That by direct or indirect attempts. 
He seek the ihe of any cifizen. 
The party, 'gainst the which be doth contnve,- 
Shall seize on half his goods; the other halt 
Comes to the privy eoifer of the state j 
And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the Duke oniy, 'gainsc all other voice. 
In which predicament. I say, thou stand'st; 
For iv appears by manifest proceeding, 
That, indirectly, and directly too, 
Thou hast contrived agamst the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast ineanr'd 
The danger formerly by me rehears'd. — 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the Dake. 

[l?«fir«9 er» M« /HrJle.] 

Gra, — Beg, iStat thou may'st have leave to hang thyself: 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord; 
Tiiereibrc, thcu must be hang'd at the state's char^ 

Duke. — ^Tiiac liiua shatt see the ditference ot' Ottr spirits 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask ic 
For half thy wesJth, it is AntfHuo^ai 
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The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness maj drive into a fine. 

Par, (Mated by the Dukb.)— Aye, for the state; not for 
Antonia 

Shy. — Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that: 
Yon take my house, when yon do take the prep 
That doth susriin my house: yon take my lifo, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Par. — Wnat mercy can you render him, Antonio? 

Gro.— A haJter gratis; nothing* else, for heavenN sake» 

Ant. — So please my lord the duke, and all the court. 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods; 
I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use — to render it. 
Upon his death, unto the gentlemw 
That hitely stole his daughter. 
Two things provided more — that, for this faronr, 
He presently become a Christian ; 
The other, that be do record a gift'. 
Here in the court, of ail be dies posse?s'd. 
Unto his son Lorenzo, and his daughter. 

Duhe. — He shall do this; or e)pe I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

Par, — Art thou contented, Jew? What dost thou say? 

Shy, — I am content — 
I pray you, give me leave to go from hence; 
I am not well; send the deed after me., 
And I will sign it. 

Vuhe, — Get thee {^ne, but do it. 

Grv, — In christening thou shalt have two godfathers; 
Had 1 been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more., 
To bring tliee to the gallows, not the fonf, [Exit Shtixx'X.] 

Duhe. — Sir, I entreat you home with me to dinner. 

JV.— i iiumbly do desire your /?race of pftrdor.j 
I must aw^ay this night toward Pada^ 
And it is meet I presently net forth. 
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Duke, — I am sorrj tnac your leisure serves jou not 
Antonio, gratify this gentleman, 
I'or, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 

t Tfte Court breaks up — aU go ouC] 



SCENE FROM "HENRY VnL"— Shakspearb. 

[The tone of Wolset should be that of a proud spirit, 
broken, but not subdued; and at last agonised with remorte. 
That of Cbomwell should mark the humble, hut faithful and 
tympatkismg friend.] 

WOLSBT— (dbitf). 

Fakewell, a lons^ farewell to all my.greatneMi— - 
This is the state or man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing Honours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a trost, a killing frost; 
And ~ when he thinks, good easy man! full surelj 
His greatness is a ripening — nips his root. 
And then he falls as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton hnvg, that swim on bladders^ 
These many sununers in a sea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me^ 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of the world, I hate ye! 
I feel my n<jHrt new open'd: O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on prince's favours!* 
There is, betwixt that smUe we would aspire to, 
That sweet abpeet of piinces, and our ruin. 
More pangs and fears than war or women hav«| 
DP 
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And wlM be fUli» te faUe IflEe Ladftr, 
Kerer to hope again 1— 

Eta$^ CmoMWMUm 

Ifyi— Why, how now, Cromwell? 

Ovw.— I hare no power to speak, bit. 

TFo^— What, amazed 
At my misfortitnea? Can thy sphit wonde>i 
A great man should declme? Nay, an' you weep^ 
Tm falleii indeed. 

Cnw.— How does your gracef 

IToL— Why, well; 
Never so truly happy, my good CromwelL 
I know myself now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all eanU/ dignities 
A still and quiet conscience. 

Ovm.— rm gM yetir grioe has nade that rieht BflB of it> 

WoL — ^I hope I hsve: I'm ahLe now» meifaauca^ 
Out of a fortitude of soul I leel. 
To endure more laiseriei and greater hr^ 
Than my weak-heaited «iieaiiea d<ai>e e4w;-«- 
What news abroadf 

Crom. — The heaviest and won! 
Is vour displeasure with the king. 

WoL^God Utn himl 

Crom. — The next b that 8ir Thomas Koie u ci&osea 
Lord Chanodlor in your plaee, 

lFo2.— That's somewhat sadden: — 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favonr, and do josUce^ 
For truth's sake and his eoDSoience, that hl« bonei^ 
When he has nin his coarse, and sle^s in bJiessingH, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on tbemi— 
What more? 

Crom, — That Cranmer is retum'd with welcom0« 
Install'd Lord ArotOkishop of Canterbury; 
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YTol— Thaffl news indeed! 

Cnm, — ^Last, that the ladj Anne, 
Whom the king bath in secresj long mflnJBd* 
This day was Tiewed in open as hts qneeo, 
Qoing to chapel: and the roice is now 
Only abGmt Iwr coronation. 

TYW.— There was the weight that pall'd me downS Crom- 
weUI 
The king has gone beyond me; all my glofiei, 
In that one woman, I haTe lost for ever: 
No sun shall e^er nsher forA my hononm. 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
On my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell I 
I am a poor, fall^in man^ unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master: seek the kings 
I have tdU liim 

What and how tne iJitm art; he wiU lutTsnce theM 
Some little memoty of me will stilr him 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too :-^ go, Cromwell! 

CronL — O, my lord, 
Must I dwn leaVe yon ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? — 
Bear witness, all that hare not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord ! — 
The king riiall have my service, but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours I 

Wd. — Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thon hast forced me, 
Out of my honest truth, to phiy the wolaan.-^ 
Let's dry our eye6, and thns far hear me^ CromweD ; 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull, cold marUe, where no tticoition 
Of me more most be heard of>-4ay I taught thee— » 
Say, Wolsey^that once trod the ways of glory, 
And soundttd all the depths and shoals of honoor-^ 
Fonnd^the^ a wa)r out of his wreck to rise in % 
i> D 2 
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A sure and safe one, tho* thjr master miss'd it 1 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 

Bj that sin fell the angels ; how can man then. 

The image of his maker, hope to win by't? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 

8till in thy right hand carry gentle peace 

To silence envious tongnes. Be just and fear not: 

liet all the ends thou aim'st at be ihy country's. 

Thy God*8 and truth's: then, if thou fall'sC, 

Cromwell; thou fall'st a blessed martyr 1 — ' 
Lead roe in ; 

There, take aa inrentory of all I have, 

To the last penny — ^'tis the king's : my robe, 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 

1 dare now call mine own. — O Cromwell, CromweUI 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king. He would not, in mine age, 
Have left me naked to mine enemies 1 

Crcm, — Good sir, have patience. 

IFb/:— So I have.— Farewell 
The hopes of court ! My hopes in heaven do dwell I 

lTheygo(mttogeAer.'\ 

CATCyS SrEECH OVER HIS DEAD SON.— Addmoh 

[With a heroic, but dignified expression.] 

Thanks to the gods ! my boy has done his duty. — 
Welcome, my son! Here set him down, my Mends, 
Full in my sight ; that I may view at leisure 
The bloody corse, and count those glorious woundi. 
How beautiful is death, when eam'd by virtue! 
Who would not be that youth ? — what pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country I 
Why sits this sadness on your brow, my friends? 
1 should have blush'd if Cato's house had stood 
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Secnre, and flonrish'd in a ciTil war. — 

Porcins, behold thy brother ! and remember. 

Thy life is not thy own when Rome demands it ! 

When Rome demands !~bnt Rome is now no more ! 

The Roman empure's fiUl*n !^0h ! curs'd ambition I }^ 

Fall'n into Cssar's hands t (^lr great forefathers 

Had left him nought to conquer bat his coantry.— 

* Forcins, come hither to me I — Ah I my son. 

Despairing of success, 

Let me advise thee to withdraw, betimes. 

To oar paternal seat, the Sabine field. 

Where the great Censor toil'd with his own hands. 

And all onr fragal ancestors were bless'd 

In hamble virtues and a rural life. 

There live retired: content thyself to be 

Obscurely good. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway- 

The post of honour is a private station I * 

Farewell, my firiends ! If there be any of you 

Who dare not trast the victor's clemency. 

Enow, there are ships prepar'd by my command— 

Their sails already op'ning to the winds, — 

That shall convey you to the wish*d-for port 

The conqueror draws near— once more, farewell f 

If e'er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 

In happier climes, and on a safer shore, 

Where Ciesar never shall approach us more I 

There, the brave youth with love of virtue fired. 

Who greatly in his country's cause expired. 

Shall know he conquer'd 1 The firm patriot there. 

Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 

Tho' still by faction, vice and fortune cross'd. 

Shall find liie generous labour was not lost 



* In recitation, the pupil may omit the lines between 
aaterisks. 
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